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TO 

MRS MONTAGU. 



Madam, 

I BEUEVE you are penuaded that I never en- 
tertained a thought of appearing in public, when 
the desire of being usdfbl to one dear child, in 
whom I take the tenderest interest, induced me to 
write the following Letters :— Perhaps it was the 
partiality of friendship, which so far biassed your 
judgment as to make you think them capable of 
being more extensively useful, and warmly to re- 
commend the publication of them. Though this 
partiality could alone prevent your judgment from 
being considered as decisive in favour of the work, 
it is more flattering to the writer than any literary 
fame : if, however, you will allow me to add, that 
some strokes of your elegant pen have corrected 
these Letters, I may hope they will be received 
with an attention, which will insure a candid judg- 
ment from the reader, and perhaps will enable 
them to make some useful impressions on those to 
whom they are now particularly offered. 

They only, who know -how your hours are em- 
j^loy^ and of what important value they are to the 
good and hapt^esB of individuals^ as weW «& \a ^^ 



i. DEDICATION. 

deligbl and improvement of the public, iMx justljr 
eatimate mj abligatinn to ;ciu, for tbe time and 
consideration jnni have beitoved on this little irork. 
A> ;ou haie dism it forth, I maj claim a sort of 
right to the ornament wid protection of your name, 
and to the prinlcge oT publicly proTeB^ng myself 
viih the tiigfaeit esteem. 

Your much obliged Mend, 
and most obedient humUe servant, 

HESTER CHAPONE. 
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HssixA MuLso, aflterwards Mrs Chapone^ was the 
daughter of Thomas Mulso, Esq. of Twy well in 

» the county of Northampton, and born on the 27th 
of October 1727. At a very early age she ex- 
hibited proofs of a lively imagination and superior 

^ i^iderstaading. Being deprived of her xnother 
when young, she found herself called upon to 
eararase her own judgment and cultivate her own 
talents: this arduous undertaking she entered up- 
'oa with a resolution, a perseverance, and a sue- 
08ii| that has ultimately placed her in the first rank 
of female writers, and furnished posterity witli an 

Iadminble instance of the degree of improvemrait 
• to which the female mind may be carried by the 
MMWiittgd energy of its own exertions. 

Her studies were useful as well as elegant. She 
not only read, but reflected. That she read the 
Hcdy Scriptures bodi with delight and benefit to 
hflndfy her excellent directions for the study of 
^ ittSBT in her Letters is a sufficient testimony. 

Ib 1749 Miss Mulao commenced an intimate 
fttedship with Miss Elizabeth Carter, the ele^guA 
•ad tlMsical transistor of Epictetua, Nv\iAidi coDSdi* 



^ 
I 
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nued dirougb the long renuiniiig period of ber 
life, efibrding a noble instance of constanc; and 
elevated attachmenC, equally hanaurablu to both 
parties. Their corTespoodence eibibits a fund of 
vinatj aod sound seose, with much acute remark, 
and many valuable seotiments and inatnictive oh- 
■ervations. On Ihe part of Miss Mubo we dis- 
cover all that happy eoee and lively freedam Ahich 
cfaann in epislolary uriLiag, Her letlerB manifest 
■ leal fbr truth and virtue ) her religion is tliat of 
practical Christianity, aod her sentiments upon it 
tOK those of a womaa of seoae and piety- 
Miss Mulso's first production appears to have 
been an " Ode to Peace," written during the Re- 
bellion ia 1 T45, and a Poem prefixed to her friend 
Miss Carter's tnmslalion of Epictetus, The in- 
tereitiiig story of " fidelia," vrhich forms Nos. 77, 
78, and 79. of the Adventurer, was written some 
time previous to the year 1 753. 

Soon afler she had attained the age of twenty, 
Mi« MuIki was iotraduced to Mr Richardson, 
author or CtarisM, Pamela, &c with whom she 
■oou entered into a friendly controTersy on the 
subject of parental aulhoiity. The ideas of the 
Novelist on this subject, ta eipressed in the cha- 
racter of ClariEsa Harlowe, almost degenerate into 
tyranny, and therefore Miss Mulso's "-jjiree Let- 
ten on Filial Obedience," will not only be hi^fy 
initnictive to the admirers of that work, but alw 



of goad ftmily, then praetiang law in du T«iDpl% 
■nd deitined eventually to be her hniband. After 
fsvenl yean' duration of mutual attaebment, their 
union took plcse in ITSOj but in lew than ten 
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months after they were married, Mr Chapone was 
seized with a fever, which was from the beginning 
pronounced fiital, and terminated his existence 
after about a week's illness. At first Mrs Cha- 
pone seemed to bear this calamity with fortitude, 
but it preyed on her health, and for some time 
her life was despaired of. She recovered, how- 
ever, gradually, and resigned herself to a state of 
life in which she yet found many friends and many 
consolations. 

Most of her time was spent in London, or in 
occasional visits to her friends, among whom she 
had the haj^iness to number many distinguished 
characters. Her predilection for rural scenes, and 
her love of tranquil pleasures, led her continually 
into the country, whenever opportunity offered for 
the gratification of her wishes. 

Several months of the year 1766 were passed by 
Mrs Chapone at the parsonage of her second bro- 
ther, John, at Thomhill, near Wakefield in York- 
shire : it was there she conceived that partiality for 
her niece^ his eldest daughter, to which the world 
is hidebted for her admirable ** Letters on the Im- 
pfovement of the Mind.'* 

In 1770 she accompanied Mrs Montagu, who 
had loog honoured her with her friendship, into 
SeodaadV^ tour from which she derived both in- 
ibnniillon and amusement, and which her pen has 
4BMribed wi& fidelity and interest 

In 177S Mrs Qu^ne gave to the world her 
** Lettsm on the Improvement of the Mind," writ- 
ttn for the private instruction of her fisvourite 
niMt. This work was fioUbwed in 1775 by a vo- 
InoM cf " Misoenanies," and toon after her *' Let- 
ttr to a new married Lady," both of which have a 
QOtMidflnddtf d^prce of merit* 
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UoDj jt$xt in > tteble state of heiltii, Mr* 
Cbninae was htterl; deeply sSbcted by the Iom of 
tbe niacB to wfaom ber Letten had been utdresied, 
and by ibe death of a beloved brother, to whom 
tht was nnhed bf tia of the tendereit friendihip, 
and bf coogeaialily of taste. She had aim to de- 
plon the kn> of tba greater put of (be IHends of 
bar jtKilb. In proponian as her trialg iocreased, 
her mind aeemed to g«n additiotia] strength. 
Hough her nerrea were injured, and ber peace 
broken, bei ibrtHnde remained unsubdued. Re. 
aignation to inevitable erila iheconEidered m the 
dut; of a CbristJao, sod whtx die considered as a 
dnt; ifae nerer ihiank irom performiog. Those 
solid principlea which taught her impliciU; to be- 
liere in a reunion with tboie riie loTed in a better 
world, made har long lise Buperior to the calamities 
of Uds, and afae " mourned not ob those IbU have 

In the aatumn of 1800 Mis Chapone, with her 
joungeat nied^ retired to Hsdle; in MiddleBei, 
where, in conneiioD with Ibe Juml; of ttie Rev. 
Mr CottreU, the rector of that [dacie, she found the 
dauglitcr of ber early frieiid, the Rev, Mr Burrows. 
To ttw kindneia of this amiable family, and the 
■tW ti WM of Min Burrows, she was indebted for 
that aadftance whidi the belpletBoess of inGnnjij 
kreast3>ly demands. The Junctions of Itib at 
' length gradiiaIlffBiIsd,and OB Christmas daj 1801, 
wnioiit Mie apparent struggle or ngh, she breathed 
bar lai^ htniig Jnit eacaghud the 741b rear of 

FrDB her natural talrat*, and elegant acqnire- 
bMbM^ Kn .(Svpona waa paonUarir w«Il qualiBad 
M 4dna In sadsty, and ber compaojr was conrtad 
by all irtia bad erer ibtni in tt>e cbarros of iier 

~ > was a perfect mistreu at Ibe 
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Frodch and Italian languages, and made some 
proficiency in the Latin. In her youth she had a 
fine voice, and sung delightfully. Her manneri, 
by an early association with the best company, 
were polished and elegant. To personal charms 
die is allowed to have had no pretensions; there 
is, however, a certain physiognomy of beauty, a 
eandour and sweetness of a^ect, an emanation of 
the soil], that sometimes illumines the coiptenance, 
of which, if any credit may be given to the testi- 
mony of such a judge as Richardson, she was by 
no means destitute. 

What her talents were, and how highly culti- 
vated, the following work, which has been pro- 
ductive of the most extensive good, affords a bril- 
liant example. Mrs Barbauld, a lady highly and 
justly esteemed in the republic of letters, gives the 
following character of it :— '* It is distinguished by 
sound sense, a liberal as well as a warm spirit of 
(Hety, and a philosophy applied to its best use, the 
culture of the heart and adffections. It has no shin- 
ing eccentricities of thought, no peculiarities of 
system ; it follows experience as its guide, and is 
content to produce effects of acknowledged utility, 
by known and approved means. On these ac- 
counts it is perhaps the most unexceptionable trea- 
tise that can be put into the hands of female youth. 
These letters are particularly excellent in what re- 
lates to regulating tlie temper and feelings. Their 
stjple is pure and unaffected, and the manner grave 
and impressive." 

The present age is honourably distinguished by 
tiie variety and the excell^ce of productions from 
liie pen of females, the mere mention of whose 
lUHiMa will, we are satisfied, awaken within «mr 
imdnrirecdlections of delight :— Miss Aikin, Miss 
Jaimui BaiUi^ Mh JBarbauld, ^tt 'HI. l^o^^^c^ 
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Mn Bnmhm. Miss Buney (now Mad, D'AibUy), 
Mbt EUssbetb Cuter, Hn Chapobe, Miss Edge- 
vorA, Min E. Hamilton, Mrs Hemans, Mrs Idcb- 
batd, Mn Marcel, Mis Montagu, Mias Haoiuh 
More, Mrs Opie, Miss Porter, Mis Sherwood, Miss 
E. &iil]i, Misa Talbot, Mrs Ta;lor, Miss Tajlor, 
an Trimmer, Mn Wakefield, Mis West 

While we haie to deplore the loss of noma of 
theie bridit eiample* of female eiceElence, aumj 
still remain who arr "" f^i^^^oni t^ yt... n.*i„- . 
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LETTER L 

ox THE naST TKINCIPLES OF aELIGIOV. 

My dearett Niece, 
Though you are so happy as to have parents, who 
are both capable and desirous of giving you all 
proper instruction, yet T, who love you so tenderly, 
cannot help fondly wishing to contribute something, 
if pos4iUe^ to your imj^rovement and welfare : and, 
as I am ao &r separated from you, that it is only by 
pen and ink I can offer you my sentiments, I will 
hope that your attention may be engaged, by seeing 
on paper, from the hand of one of your warmest 
fHMid% truths of the highest importance, which, 
thoiM^ you may not find new, can never be too 
deeply engraven on your mind. Some of them, 
peifaap% may make no great impression at present^ 
and yet may so far gain a place in your memory, 
aa roidfly to return to your thoughts when occasion 
neaQa them. And if you pay me the compliment 
of pnaerfing my letters, you may possibly re-peruse 
tb«D it mxM Aiture period, ^hea coDC>xmxk^ <i\x- 

A 
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cumstaDces niBj give them additionul iceight;— 
thus they may prove more effectual than the i 

mtf provB, I oanuol toast iLo dcniiB o£ Ojiat 
tome degree, to be useful to ymi, oa your <el 
out ID a life of trial And difficulty ; your suece 
which muit delermine your fate for ejei. 

Hitheno you have " thought as a child, 
imdenbxid aa a diild ; but it is time to put i 
childiah things." — You oie now in your lifle 
year, and must noon act for youncif; Iherefo 
ishigh time to store your mind with those princ 

character. If you desiie to live in peace 
honour, in favour with God and man, and t< 
in the glorious hope of rising from the grave 
life of endless happiness; — if these things ap 
worthy your ambition, you must set out in eai 
in the pursuit of them. Virtue and happines: 
not attained by chance, nor by a cold and Ian, 
approbation; they must be sought wiih ard 
attended to with diligence, and eTcry assist 
must be eagerly embraced that may enable yo 
obtain them. Consider, that good and evil 
now before you ; that if you do not heartily ch 
and loTe the one, you must undoubtedly be 
wretched vic^m of the other. Your trial is 
begun ; you must either become one of the gloi 
elaldren of God, who are to rejoice in his lori 
erer ; or a child of deatructian ; — miserable in 
life, and punished with eternal death beret 
Surely, you will be impressed by so awful a si 
tion 1 yOD will eameatly piay to be directed 
that road of life, which le^ to excellence 
happineis; and you will be thankful to e 
kind hand that is held out, to set you foiwai 
yourjoamty. 
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The tet tlep mmt be to awaken your mind to 
a fense of tbe importance of the task before you, 
which is no leas than to bring your frail nature to 
that degree of Christian perfection, which is to 
qualify it finr immortality ; and, without which, it 
is necessarily incapable of hapinnesst for it is a 
truth never to be foigotten, that God has annexed 
happiness to Tirtne, and misery to vice, by the un- 
changeable nature of things ; and that a^ wicked 
fjeing^ while he continues sudi, is in a natural in- 
capacity of enjoying hai^riness, even with the con- 
currence of all those outward circumstances which 
in a virtuous mind would produce it 

As there are degrees of virtue and vice, so arc 
there of reward and punishment, both here and 
beraafter: But, let not my dearest Niece aim only 
at escaping the dreadfUl doom of the wicked,->l^ 
your desires take a nobler flight, and aspire after 
those tnuuoendent honours, and that brighter crown 
of glory, which await those who have excelled in 
▼irtue; and let the animating thought, that every 
■acNt efibrt to gain his favour, is noted by your 
all seeing Judges who will, with infinite goodness, 
p to p oc ti on your reward to your labours, excite 
eveiy ftculty of your soul to please and serve him. 
To this end, ytm miut itifitrin your undwrtiandmg 
what you ou^ to brieve and to do.— You must 
comet and pur^ your heart g cherish and improve 
all its good affections, and continually mortify and 
subdue those that are evii— You must ybrm and 
gaoem your temper and manners, according to the 
laws of benevolenoe and justice ; and qualify your- 
self^ by all means in your power, for a ut^l and 
agnmbte member of society. All this, you see, is 
no UifiA business, nor can it be performed without 
a rinoave and earnest application of the mind, as to 
its greH and constant object. When oiiCA ^^svx 
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oofuidd life, and the duties of life, in this mail'. 
Dcr, you will liMeo eagerlf to lbs voice of inatruo- 
tioa and adinoDitioD, and seize ever; (^portuniqr 
of impraremeat ; eTeiy uaeful bint will be laid up 
io jour heart, and jaui chief delight will b« in 
those person*, and tfiose book^ from wliicb you 

Tlie onl; sure foundaUon of buman virtue is 
Religion, aiid the foundation and first prindple of 
.religion is in the belief of the one onlj God, and a 
just sense of bis atuributes. This, you will think, 
you hiTe teamed long since, and possess in conunoa 
with almost eveiy human creature in Ibis enlighu 
coed age and nation : but, believe me, it is less 

God i that is, to fonn such a notion of tbe Dei^ 
n is agreeable to truth, and coQsislent with those 
iaGnite peti^clions, which all profesa to atcrilw to 
him. To form worthy notions of the Suprenw 
Being, as far as we are capable, is esseotja] to true 
religion and morality ; for as it is our duty to 
imitate those qualities of the DiTini^, which ai^ 
imitable by us, so is it neceuaiy we should know 
what they are, and fatal to nJstake them. Can 

.dioae who think of God with servile dread and 
lamir, as of a gloomy tyrant, armed with almighty 
power to torment and destroy them, be said to 
believe in tbe true God? — in that God who, (ha 
Ecriptoies say, is lore?— the kindest and best of 
Bdnga, wbo made all creatures in bountiful good, 
atm, diat he might commuuicste lo them come 

.poctioa of hie own uoeltenible h*p[nness! — who 
eoodaeoends lo style himself our Faths ! and who 
pitiatb us, as a Either pitieth his own children I— 
Can those wbo eipect to please God by crudty la 
thtimiitlTtie. or to their fellew-creatures, — by bwrid 
puiiiduiienti of their own bodies for the nn (tf iheit 
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soolfli— ^r, by more horrid persecution of others for 
diffinmce of opinion, be called true believers? 
Have they not set up another God in their own 
minds, who rather resembles the worst of beings 
than the best ?— Nor do those act on surer prin- 
ciples, who think to gain the favour of God by 
senseless enthusiasm and frantic raptures, more 
like the wild excesses of the most depraved human 
love, than that reasonable adoration, that holy reve- 
rential love^ which is due to the pure and holy 
Father of the universe. Those, likewise, who 
murmur against his providence, and repine under 
the restraint of his commands, cannot firmly believe 
him infinitely wise and good. If we are not dis- 
posed to trust him for future events, to banish 
firuitleas anxiety, and to believe that all things work 
together for good to those that love him, surely we 
do not really believe in the God of mercy and 
truth. If we wish to avoid all remembrance of 
him, all communion with him, as much as we 
dare, surely we do not believe him to be the source 
of joy and comfort, the dispenser of all good. 

How lamentable it is, that so few hearts should 
leel the pleasures of rc»ed piety ! that prayer and 
dianksgiving should be performed, as they too often 
are, not with joy, and love, and gratitude ; but 
wiUi cold mdifierence, melancholy dejection, or 
aecret horror !— It is true, we are all such frail and 
■inful creatures, that we justly fear to have offend- 
ed our graeious Father ; but let us remember the 
condition of his forgiveness ; If you have sinned, 
.— •^■in no more." He is ready to receive you 
whenever you sincerely turn to him ;— and he ia 
ready to assist you, when you do but desire to obey 
hfan. I^et your devotion, then, be the language of 
filial lofe and gratitude ; confide to this kindest of 
firt h— every want and every wish of ^oux bfiv;V\ 
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««but submit them all to his will, and freely offer 
him the disposal of yourself, and of all your afiKurs. 
Thank him for his benefits, and eren for his punish- 
ments,— convinced that these also are benefits, and 
mercifully designed for your good. Implore his 
direction in all difficulties; lus assistance in all 
trials; his comfbrt and support in dckness or afflic- 
tion ; his restraining grace in time of prosperity 
and joy. Do not persiBt in desiring what his pro* 
▼idence denies you ; but be assured it is not good 
for you. Refuse not any thing he allots you, but 
embrace it as the best and properest for you. Can 
jrou do less to your heavenly Father than what your 
duty to an earthly one requires?-— If you were to 
ask permission of your father to do, or to have any 
thing you desire^ and he should refuse it to you, 
would you obstinately persist in setting your heart 
upon it^ notwithstanding his prohibition? would 
you not say, My fiither is wiser than I am ; he 
loves me, and would not deny my request, if it 
were fit to be granted; I will therefore banish 
the thought, and cheerfully acquiesce in his will ?-~ 
How much rather should liiis be said of our hea- 
venly Father, whose wisdom cannot be mistaken, 
and whose bountiful kindness is infinite !— Love 
him, therefore, in the same manner as you lovo 
your earthly parents, but in a much higher degree^ 
— 4n the highest your nature is capable of. For* 
get not to dedicate yourself to his service every 
day; to implore his forgiveness of your faults, 
and his protection from evil, every night : and this 
not merely in formal words, unaccompanied by any 
act of the mind, but *' in spirit and in truth ;** in 
grateful love, and humble adoration. Nor let these 
stated periods of worship be your only oommunioa* 
tion with him ; aecustom yourself to think often of 
him, in all your waking houn $—40 oonteiBiilsto' 
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his wiBdom and power, in the works of his hands ; 
*-to acknowledge bis goodness in every object of 
use or of pleasure ;— to delight in giving him praise 
in your inmost heart, in the midst of every in. 
nocent gratification,— in the liveliest hour of social 
eigoyment. You cannot conceive, if you have not 
experienced, how much siich silent acts of gratitude 
and love will enhance every pleasure ; nor what 
8we^ serenity and cheerfulness such reflections 
wiU difiuse over your mind. On the other hand, 
when you are suffering pain or sorrow, when you 
are confined to an unpleasant situation, or engaged 
in a painful duty, how will it support and animate 
jou, to refer yourself to your Almighty Father !— 
to be assured that he knows your state and your 
intentions ; that no effort of virtue is lost in bis 
sight, nor the least of your actions or sufferings 
disregarded or forgotten ! — that his hand is ever 
over you, to ward off every real evil, which is not 
the effifict of your own ill conduct, and to relieve 
cirery suffering that is not useful to your future 
w«Uf-being. 

Tou see, my dear, tiiat true devotion is not a me- 
landioly sentiment that depresses the spirits, and 
cxdndes the ideas of pleasure which youth is fond 
of: on the contrary, there is nothing so friendly to 
joy, so productive of true pleasure, so peculiarly 
auited to the warmth and innocence of a youthful 
baart Do not, therefore, think it too soon to turn 
your mind to God ; but offer him the first fruits of 
your understanding and affections: and be assured, 
that the more you increase in love to him, and de- 
luht in his laws, the more you will increase in hap- 
phMB% in excellence, and honour :— -that, in pro* 
portion as you improve in true piety, you will be- 
coma dear and amiable to your fellow-creatures ; 
'ponmted and peac^ul in youne&f *, tad. c^^]a^%^ 
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to enjoy tbe b«t blesungs of tbii life, ai well u to 

inherit the glorious promue of immortBlity. 

Thus tu b«iB I ipokeo of the fint principle) of 
■llreligioD; name!;, belief in God, wortby notions 
of his Mlribules, and suitible affeclioni towBrds 
bim ; — nbicb will naturall; excite a sincere deiire 
of obedience. But, before you csn obey hii will, 
you muit know what that will is ; you must inquire 
ID what manner he has declared It, and where you 
maj Hod thow lawa which must be the rule of your 

The great laws of morality are indeed written in 
our hearts, and may be discoiered by reason ; but 
reason is of slow growfh, Tcry unequally didpenaed 
to diCTerent pcmns, liable to error, and conlined 
within very narrow limitsin all. If; therefore, God 
vouchsafed tO grant a particular re<elation of his 
will ; — if be has been so unspeakably gradous, as to 
send his Son into the world lo reclaim manklitd 
finn error and wickedness, — to die for our sins, and 
to teach us the way to eternal lifei— surely it be. 
comes us to receiie his precepts with the deepest 
nrerence; to love and prize them aboTe all things i 
and to study them constantly, with an earned de. 
wre to conform our thoughts, our words, snd ac- 

As you adrance in years and understanding, I 
hope you will be able to eiamine for yourself (he 
cridences of the Christian religion, and be coOTinc- 
ed. on rational grounds, ofitsdivineautfaority. At 
present, such inquiries would demand more study, 
and greater powers of reasoning, than your age ad- 
mita of. It is your part, therefore, till you are cap- 
able of uodentonding the prooA, to betieva your 
pai«nla and teadien, that the Holy Scriptures are 
writings In^ned by God, containing a true history 
offsets, in which we are deeply eoncemed }— • true 
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recital of the laws given by God to Moses, and of 
the precepts of our blessed Lord and Saviour, de- 
livered from bis own mouth to his disciples, and re- 
peated and enlarged upon in the edifying epistles 
of his apostles-i-who were men chosen from amongst 
those who had the advantage of conversing with our 
liord, to bear witness of his miracles and resurrec* 
tioo,«^and who, after his ascension, were assisted 
and inspired by the Holy Ghost This sacred 
volume must be the rule of your life : in it you 
will find all truths necessary to be believed ; and 
plain and easy directions for the practice of every 
duty. Your Bible, then, must be your chief study 
and delight : - but, as it contains many various kinds 
of writings some parts obscure and difficult of in- 
terpretation, others plain and intelligible to the 
meanest capacity, I would chiefly recommend to 
your frequent perusal such parts of the sao'ed writ- 
ings as are most adapted to your understanding, and 
most necessary for your instruction. —Our Saviour's 
precepts were spoken to the common people 
amongst the Jews ; and were therefore given in a 
manner easy to be understood, and equally striking 
and instructive to the learned and unlearned : for 
the most ignorant may comprehend them, whilst 
the wisest must be charmed and awed by the 
beautiful and majestic simplicity with which they 
are expressed. Of the same Idnd are the Ten 
Commandments, delivered by God to Moses; 
which, as they were designed for universal laws, 
an worded in the most concise and simple man- 
ner, yet with a majesty which commands our ut- 
most reverence. 

I think you will receive great pleasure, as well 
m improvement, from the historical books of the 
Old Testament, provided you read them as an his- 
tory, in a regular course, and V.^"^ V!ti^^\^i:^ cR 

A3 
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it in your mind, >s you go on. I know of none, 
true or GctilJous, that is equally wonderful, inter. 
est[ng, and alTecting ; or Uist is told in so short 
and simple a manner as this, whicb i^ of all his- 
tories, llie most authentic. 

In my next Letter, I wilt give you some brief 
directioni, concerning the method and couise I 
wish you to pursue, in reading the Hoiy Scriptures. 
May you be enabled to make the best use of this 
most precious gift of God — this sacred treasury of 
knowledge ! May you read the Bible, not as a 
task, nor aa the dull employment of that day only 
in which you are forliidden more lively entertain- 
ments > — but witb a sincere and ardent desire of 
instruction; »ilh that love and delight in God's 
word, which the holy Psalmist so pathetically felt, 
and described, and which is Che natural consequence 
of loving God and virtue I 

Though I speak this of the Bible in general, I 
would not be understood to mean that every part 
of the volume is equally interesting. I have al- 

various kinds of books, which must be read with 
dilftrent views and santimenls. The having some 
general notion of what you are to expect from each 
book, may possibly help you to understand them, 
and heighten your relish of them. I shall treat 
you as if you were perfectly new to the whole : for 
so I wish you to consider yourself; because the 
time and manner in which children usually read 
the Bible, are very ill calculated to make them 
really acquainted with it ; end too many people 
who have read it thus, without undentanding it in 
their youth, satisfy thenuelvei that they know 
enough of it, and never afterwards study it witb 
- -'--tn they come toamatureiage. 
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Adieu ! my beloTed Niece ! — If the feelings of 
your heart, whilst you read my Letters, correspond 
with those of mine, whilst I write them, I shall 
not be without die advantage of your partial affec- 
tion, to give weight to my advice : for, believe me. 
my own dear girl, my heut and eyes overflow with 
tenderness while I tell you, with how warm and 
earnest prayers for your happiness here, and here- 
after, I subscribe myself your faithful friend, and 
most affectionate Aunt. 



LETTER IL 

CM THK STUDT OF THE HOLT SCRIFTURES. 

I VOW proceed to give my dear Niece some short 
sketches of the matter contained in the different 
books of the Bible, and of the course in which they 
ought to be read. 

Tlie first book. Genesis, contains the most grand, 
and, to us, the most interesting events that ever 
hapjiened in the universe : — The creation of the 
woild, and of man :^-The deplorable fall of man, 
Irom his first state of excellence and bliss, to thu 
diftressed condition in which we see all his descen- 
dants continue : — The sentence of death pronounc- 
ed on Adam, and on all his race ; with the reviv- 
ing promise of that deliverance which has since 
batn wrought for us by our blessed Saviour: — 
The account of the early stage of the world :-i- 
i^Sf the universal deluge :—llie division of man- 
kind into different nations and languages:— Tlie 
itory of Abraham, the foundet o£ \Yi^ i^'fivdoL ^^^^ 
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pie ; whose unshaken faith and obedience^ under 
the severest trial that human nature could sustain, 
obtained such favour in the sight of God, that he 
vouchsafed to style him his JHendt and promised 
to make of his posterity a great nation ; and that, 
in his seed, that is, in one of his descendants, all 
the kingdoms of the earth should be blened.— 
This, you will easily see, refers to the Meadafa, 
who was to be the blessing and deliverance of all 
nations. It is amazing that the Jews, possesang 
this prophecy among many others, should have 
been so blinded by prejudice, as to have expected 
from this great personage only a temporal deli- 
verance of their own nation from the subjection 
to which they were reduced under the Romans : 
it is equally amazing, that some Christians should, 
even now, confine the blessed effects of his appear- 
ance upon earth, to this or that particular sect or 
profession, when he is so clearly and emphatically 
described as the Saviour of the whole world / 

The story of Abraham*s proceeding to sacrifice 
his only son at the command of God, is affecting 
in the highest d^re^ and sets forth a pattern of 
unlimited resignation, that every one ought to 
imitate, in those trials <^ obedience under tempta- 
tion, or of acquiescence under afilicting dispensa- 
tions, which fall to their lot. Of this we may be 
assured, that our trials will be always proportioned 
to the powers afforded us : if we have not Abra- 
ham's strength of mind, neither shall we be called 
upon to lift the bloody knife against the bosom of 
an only child : but, if the Almighty arm should 
be lifted up against him, we must be ready to re. 
sign him, and all we hold dear, to the Divine will, 
l^is action of Abraham has been censured by 
some, who do not attend to the distinction between 
obedience to a special command, and the detesta* 
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Uy cruel sacrifices of the heathens, who somelliiiei 
▼(iuntarily, and without anj Divine injunctions^ 
offered up their own children, under the notion of 
appeasing the anger of their gods. An absdute 
flommand from God himselfj-^-as in the ease of 
Abraham^— entirdy altera the moral nature of the 
action ; since he, and he only, has a perfect right 
over the lives of his creatures, and may appoint 
whom he will, either angel or man, to be his in- 
strummt of destruction. That it was really the 
▼oice of Ood wfaidi pronounced the commancC and 
not a ddusion, might be made certain to Abra- 
ham's mind, by means we do not comprehend, 
but which we know to be within the power of 
him who made our souls as well as our bodies, 
and who can controul and direct every faculty of 
the human mind : and we may be assured, that if 
he was pleased to reveal himself so miraculously, 
be would not leave a possibility of doubting whe* 
ther it was a real or an imaginary revelation. Thus 
the sacrifice of Abraham appeara to be clear of all 
superstition, and remains the noblest instance of 
leligious &ith and submission that was ever given 
by a mere man : we cannot wonder, that the bless- 
ings bestowed on him for it should have been ex- 
tended to his posterity. 

This book proceeds vnth the history of Isaacs 
which becomes vary interesting to us, from the 
faudiing scene I have mentioned ;— and, still 
more so^ if we consider him as the type of our Sa- 
viour. It recounts his marriage wiUi Rebecca ;^ 
the birth and history of bis two sons ; Jacob, the 
ftther of the twelve tribes ; and Esau, the father 
of the Edomites, or Idumeans: — the exquisitely 
sfilbcting story of Joseph and his brethren,««->and 
of Us transplanting the Israelites into Egypt^ who 
HMre multiplied to » great naldcfUt 
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I> EioDn, 70a k*j1 of s leria of wonden, 
wrou^t bj Um Almi^tj, to n*cu« the oppressed 
IiTM&a* ftnm the cruel tjiumy of the Egjpliaiu, 
who, bating fint received them H guetta, bj de- 
gree* reduced them (o n slate of aliTery. Bj.tba 
moet peculiar merciei uid eiertioDa in their fsTour, 
God prepared hia chosen people to receiie, with 
renrcDt and obedient hearts, the solemn renilu- 
lion of those piimitiTe lairs, which probably be 
had rerealed to Adam and bis immediate descen. 
datiti, or which, at least, he had made known by 
the dictates of ciinBcience; but which time and 
lb* degeaeracy of mankind had much obscured. — 
niia important revelation was made to them in 
Ifae wildemeaa of Sinai : Ibere, assembled belbra 
tbe burning mouatain, surrounded " with black- 
ness, and darkness, and tempest," they heard tbe 
•wfut voice of God pronounce the eternal law, im- 
prasiing it on their hearts with circumstances of 
leiTor, but without those eDcouragements, and 
Hums excellent pnanises, which were afterward! 
gffand to mankind by Jeaua Chriat. 

Ibut wets the great laws of molality restored 
to (he Jews, and, through tbem, transmitted to 
other nationa ; and by that means a great restraint 
was opposed to the torrent of vice and impiety, 
which began to prerail over the world. 

To those motal precepts which are of perpetual 
■od universal obligation, were superaddnl, by tb« 
nuuiatralion of Mosaa, many peculiar institutions, 
wisely adapted 10 diStrsnt ends; — either to fix the 
nwoMsy of those past JeliTersnces, which wera 
ignntive of a fuRira and liir greater salvation, — 
to place innolaUa barriers benreen tbe Jews and 
Iha idalattaiis Dotiana by irhom Ihcy were sur- 
twu n ded , -cc (o bs the civil law, by which tbs 
wmpunily wu ID be governed. 
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To conduct this series of events, and to establish 
these laws with his people, God raised up that 
great prophet Moses, whose faith and piety en- 
abled him to undertake and execute the most ar- 
duous enterprises, and to pursue, with unabated 
leal, the welfare of his countrymen. Even in the 
hour of death, this generous ardour still prevailed; 
his last moments were employed in fervent prayers 
for their prosperity, and in rapturous gratitude for 
the glimpse vouchsafed him of a Saviour, far 
.greater than himself, whom God would one day 
-raise up to his people. 

Thus did Moses, by the excellency of his fiuth, 
obtain a glorious pre-eminence among the sainta 
and prophets in heaven ; while on earth he will 
be ever revered, as the first of those benefactors to 
mankind, whose labours for the public good have 
endeared their memory to all ages. 

The next book is Leviticus; which contains 
little besides the laws for the peculiar ritual obser- 
vance of the Jews, and consequently affords no 
great instruction to us now : you may therefore 
past it over entirely; and, for the same reason, 
you may omit the first eight chapters of Ndhjikks. 
The rest of Numbers is chiefly a continuati<m of 
the history, with some ritual laws. 

In DxuTKftONOMT, Moses makes a recapitulation 
of tiie foregoing history, with zealous exhortations 
to the people, faithfully to worship and obey that 
God, who had worked such amazing wonders for 
tbBm: he promises them the noblest temporal 
Mwinp, if they should prove obedient ; and adds 
.Am moat awful and striking, denunciations against 
Hmu, ibould they rebel against, or forsake the true 
God. 
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I bare before obierTBd, that the Buictioni of the 
lilosuc law were, tenq>onil nward* and punuh- 
IMiilaj thOM of Ute New Tegument are cfemof f 
dwn laMi.ai Ibaj are m> Infiniidj loom forelble 
ttau Ibe Bnt. were TeserTsd for die last, ben gift 
to ^"«"^''"i ; lod were revealed bj the Messiah, 
in dM (UUmI and cleamt maimer : — MoKi, in 
Ibis iwaki direots Oie method in whicb the Israelitea 
were to deal with the seren nations, whom (hey 
were appoiDled to punish for their proaigacj and 
idolatl7; and Rboee land thej were to pooess, 
when the; bad driven out the oM iuhabitantB. He 
give* tbem etcellent lawi, civil as well aa religious, 
wbidi wei^ ever after, the standing municipal laws 
of that people^— This book coocli^es with Moiei'e 
eong and death. 

The bO(A of JosHDA contuns the conquests of 
the Israelites over the seven nalioni, and their 
o^ablishtpent in the promised land.— Their treat- 
meat of theae conquered natiDDs maji appear to 
you vejy crud and unjust, if you consider it as 
their own act, unauthoriied bj a positive com- 
nuutd : but they had the moat aluolute injunctions, 
not to qtare tbeae eorrupt people; " to make do 
coTeasuE with them, nor shew mercy to them, but 
utterly to destroy them." And the reason is 
given : — " leat they should turn away the Israelites 
from foUowing Ibe Loid, that they might serve 
odut godb" Dsut. ii. Hie cbildren of Israel 
■ra lo be eomidered we Instnimenta in the baitd 
at Ibe hard, to puniah thoae (rhon idolatry and 
wkkadneai hwt di eeit edly brengfal destiuction on 
tbMn : tiiM aunple, dienfbn^ cannot be pleaded 
in btbalf of orudl^, or bthig any imputuion on 
Uw cbuKUr eftlia Jaws. 
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"^th regard to other cities which did not bo- 
long to these seren nations, they were directed to 
deal with them according to the common law of 
arms at that time. If the city submitted, it bo- 
oime tributary, and the people were spared ; if it 
resisted, the men were to be slain, but the women 
and children saved. Deut xx. Yet, diougfa the 
crime of cruelty cannot be justly laid to their chaige 
cm this occasion, you will observe, in the course of 
their history, many things recorded of them very 
different from what you would expect from the 
chosen people of God, if you supposed them se- 
lected on account of their own merit : their na- 
tional character was by no means amiable ; and we 
are repeatedly told that they were not chosen for 
their superior righteousness ;— " for, they were a 
•tiff-necked people, and provoked the Lord with 
their rebellions from the day they left Egypt.* **- 
** You have been rebellious against the Lord," says 
Moses, ''from the day that I knew you.'* Deutix. 
24. And he vehemently exhorts them, not to flatter 
themselves that their success was, in any degree^ 
owing to their own merits. They were appointed 
to be the scourge of other nations, whose crimes 
rendered them fit objects of Divine chastisement. 
For the sake of righteous Abraham, their founder, 
and perhaps for many other wise reasons, undis- 
covered to us, they were selected from a world 
overrun with idolatry, to preserve upon earth the 
pinre worship of the one only God, and to be ho- 
noured with the birth of the Messiah amongst 
them. For this end, they were precluded, by Di- 
vine command, from mixing with any other peo- 
ple, and defended, by a great number of peculiar 
rites and observances, from falling into the cor« 
nipt worship practised by their neighbours. 
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Th« book of Josau, in which jaix will find the 
•Skeliiig Btoriaa of Samaon and of J^Ihi, carries 
oa ths hiilorj [torn the death of Joihti^ about two 
btwdred ud Sfbr yean : but tbe beta an iitt lidd 
in die dnua in wbidi tbej happened, which makv 

nit the margiiial dates and notei, as well a> tbm 
iadax, ia order to got an; clear idea of tlie aucCM- 
■bn of eTtQts diu^ that period. 

'Die history then pmceede regularly throng tha 
two books of SuinKL, and thoae of Kihoi. — No- 
itaag eta be more ialeresttng and entertainiiig 
tfian the reigns of Saul. David, and Solomon ; bu^ 
after tbe death of Solonion, when ten tribes rerolt- 
•d from hi* um Beboboom, and became a separats 
kingdom, you will find some difficulty in under- 
BanTlinc distinctly the histories of the two king- 
doms of Isaal and Judah, which are blended to- 
gether, and, by tbe likeneii of tha names, and other 
pailieutara, will be apt to canfbund your mind, 
irithout great attention to tbe diSiTent threads 
thiia carried on together : (he Index here will be of 
gnat use to you, — llie second book of Kings 
coBleludes with the Babyhmish captivity, BSS yeara 
befon Christ ; till which tiine the kingdom of 
Jndca had descended uninleiTuptedly in the Une 
of David. 



wluCh b eootaiiMd in ttw books of Kings, wiOi 
Utde or no laiatian, till the npaialkn of tbe ten 
tribu : ftoa that period it proceeds wilfa the hia- 
tory of As Ungdom of Judah alone, and fft^ 
tiwafcre s mora rtgular and dear account of the 
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affiun of Judah than the book of Kings. You 
may past over the first book of Chroniclea^ and 
die nine fint chapters of the second book ; but by 
■& means read tibe remaining chiq>ter% as they wiU 
give you more clear and distinct ideas of the histo* 
xy of Judah than that you read in the second book 
q£ Kings. The second of Chronicles ends, like the 
Moond of KingS} with the Babylonish captiTity. 

Ton must pnmie the history in the book of 
£sftA« which gives an account of the return of 
flome of the Jews, on the edict of Cyrusi and of 
the rebuilding the Lord's temple. 

NsBxafiAH carries on the history ibr about 
twdvs years, when be himself was governor of Je» 
with authority to rebuild the walls, &c. 



The story of Esthxr is prior in time to that of 
£iim and Ndiemiah, as you will see by the mar- 
ginal datea ; however, as it happened during the 
a«fcnty years' captivity, and is a kind of episode^ 
it may be read in its own place. 

Onds is the last of the canonical books that is 
piopcrly historical : and I would therefore advise^ 
tlMft-yeo pass over what follows, till you have con^ 
tinned the history through the apocryphal books. 

The history of Job is probably very ancient^ 
tboai^ that is a point upon which learned men 
bcva dififared : it is dated, however, 1520 years be- 
ftra Christ. I bdieve it is uncertain by whom it 
«a8 written : many parts of it are obscure, but It 
b will worth studying, for the extreme beauty of 
tin poetry, and for the noble and sublime devo- 
tion it oontnns^— Hie subject of the dispute, be- 
Job and hie pretended CiiiGfiiua&f ^iRKKfi^ 
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whether the providence of God distributes the re- 
wards and punishments of this life in exact pro- 
portion to the merit or donerit of each individual. 
His antagonists suppose that it does ; and therefore 
infer from Job's uncommon calamities, that not- 
vrithstanding his apparent righteousness, he was in 
reality a grievous sinner : they aggravate his sup- 
posed guilt, by the imputation of hypocrisy, and 
adl upon him to confess it, and to acknowledge 
tbe justice of his punishment. Job asserts his own 
innocence and virtue m the most pathetic manner, 
yet does not presume to accuse the Supreme 
Being of injustice. Elihu attempts to arbitrate the 
matter, by alleging the impossibility that so frail 
and ignorant a creature as man, should compre- 
hend the ways of the Almighty, and therefore con- 
demns the unjust and cruel inference the three 
^ends had drawn from the sufferings of Job. He 
also blames Job for the presumption of acquitting 
himself of all iniquity, since the best of men are 
not pure in the sight of Grod,— but all have some- 
thing to repent of; and he advises him to make 
this use of his afflictions. At last, by a bold figure 
of poetry, the Supreme Bdng is himself introduc- 
ed, speaking from the whirlwind, and silencing 
them all by the most sublime display of his own 
power, magnificence, and wisdom, and of the com- 
parative littleness and ignorance of man.— This 
indeed is the only conclusion of the argument 
which could be drawn, at a time when life and 
immortality were not yet brought to h'ght A fu- 
ture retribution is the only satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty arising from the sufferings of good 
pec^le in this life. 

Next foUow the Psalms ; with which you can- 
not be too cpnversaQt If you have any tngt^ 



^ 
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either for poetry or devotion, they will be your 
delight, and will afford you a continual feast. The 
Bible translation is far better than that used in the 
Common Prayer Book ; and will oflen give you 
the sense, when the other is obscure. In this, as 
well as in all other parts of the Scripture, you 
must be careful always to consult the margin, 
which gives you the corrections made since the 
last translation, and is generally preferable to the 
words of the text I would wish you to select 
some of the Psalms that please you best, and get 
them by heart ; or, at least, make yourself mistress 
of the sentiments contained in them. Dr Delany*s 
Life of David will shew you the occasions on 
which several of them were composed, which add 
much to their beauty and propriety ; and, by com- 
paring them with the events of David's life, you 
will greatly enhance your pleasure in them. Never 
did the spirit of true piety breathe more strongly 
than in these divine songs ; which, being added to 
a rich vein of poetry, makes them more captivating 
to my heart and imagination than any thing I 
ever read. You will consider how great disadvan- 
tages any poems must sustain from being rendered 
literally into prose, and dten imagine how beautiful 
these must be in the original* May you be en- 
abled, by reading them frequently, to transfuse 
into your own breast that holy flame which in- 
spired the writer !— To delight in the Lord, and in 
1^ laws, like the Psalmisty^to rejoice in him al- 
ways, and to think *< one day in his courts better 
tfaan a thousand !*'— But may you escape the 
heart>piercing sorrow of such repentance as that 
of David,— 4>y avoiding sin, which humbled this 
unhappy king to tiba dust,— and which cost him 
audi bitter anguish, as it is impossible to read of 
.witbout being moved ! NotaUthepleaxuceaoC^^ 
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most prosperous sinner could counterbalance fhQ 
hundredth part of those sensations described in his 
penitential psalms;— end which must be the por- 
tion of every man who has £dlen from a reli^ous 
state into such crimes, when once he reooren a 
aense of religion and virtue^ and is brought to a 
real hatred of sin>: however available such repent- 
ance mfty be to the safety and happiness of the 
soul af^ death, it is a state of such exquisite 
sttfiering here, that one cannot be enough sur- 
prised at the folly of those who indulge in sin, 
with the hope of living' to make their peace with 
God by repenteaoe. Happy are they who pre* 
serve their innocence unsullied by any great or 
wilful crimes^ and who have only the common 
failings of humanity to repent of ;->^hese are suffi* 
ciently mortifying to a heart deeply smitten with 
the love of virtue^ and with the desire of perfection. 
—There are many very striking prophecies of the 
Messiah in these divine songs; particularly in 
Psalm xziL Such may be fi>und scattered up and 
down almost throui^umt the Old Testament To 
bear testimony to him, is the great and ultimate 
end for which the qpirit of prophecy vras bestowed 
on the sacred writers;— but this wUl appear more 
plainly to you, when you enter on the study of 
prophecy, which you are now much too young to 
undertake. 

The Pkovxbbs and Ecclibiastis are rich stories 
of wisdom; from which I wish you to adopt such 
maTims as may be of infinite use, both to your tern* 
poral and eternal interest. But detached sentences 
are a kind of reading not proper to be continued 
long at a time ; a few of them, well ehosen and 
digested, will do you much more service than to 
reibd half a dott&^apters together: in this req>ect 
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tfaqr are directly oppoute to the historical booki^ 
winds, if not reed in continuation, can hardly be 
underalood, or retained to any purpoae. 

The Soxro of SoLoiioy is a fine poem ; bnt its 
mystioal reference to religion lies too deep for a 
common understanding: if you read it, therefore, 
it will be rather as matter of curiosity dian of edi- 
fication. 

Next follow the Pju>pricus, which, though 
highly deserving the greatest attention and study, I 
think you had better omit for some years, and then 
read them widi a good exposition; astheyaremueh 
too difficult for you to understand without assis- 
tance. Dr Newton on the Prophecies will help 
you much, whenerer yon undeiteke this study ;r» 
which you should by all means do^ when your un- 
derstanding is ripe enough; becaiise one of the 
main proofs of our religion rests on the testimony 
of the Prophecies ; and they are very frequently 
quoted, and referred to^ in the New Testament : 
^Beaidefl^ Che suUimity of the language and senti- 
ments, through all the disadTantages of antiquity 
and translation, must, in very many passages, strike 
every person of taste ; and the excellent moral and 
religious precepts found in them, must be useful to 
aU. 

Though I have spoken of these books, in the or- 
der in which they stand, I repeat that they are not 
to be read in that order; but that the thread of the 
history is to be pursued, from Nehcmiah, to the 
first book of Maccabexs in the Apocrypha; taking 
care to observe the chronology regularly, by refers 
ring to the Index, wfaidi sup^ies the deficiencies 
of this hiMory from Jiftephtu'i AntiguUies of the 
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Jews* The first of Maccabees carries on the story 
till within 195 years of our Lord's circumcision; 
the second book is the same narrative, written by 
a different hand, and does not bring the history to 
forward as the first; so that it may be entirely omit- 
ted, unless you have the curiosity to read some par- 
ticulars of tiie heroic constancy of the Jews^ under 
the tortures inflicted by their heathen conquerors, 
with a few other things not mentioned in. the first 
book. 

Tou niust then connect the history by the help 
of the Index, which will give you brief heads of the 
changes that happened in the state of the Jews, 
from this time till the birth of the Messiah. 

The other books of the Apocrypha, though not 
achnitted as of sacred authority, have many things 
well worth your attention ; particularly the admir- 
able book called Ecclssiasticus, and the book of 
Wisdom. But, in the course of reading which I 
advise, these must be omitted till after you have 
gone Uirough the Gospels and Acts, that you may 
not lose the historical thread.— -I must reserve, 
however, what I have to say to you concerning the 
New Testament, to another Letter. Adieu, my 
deari 



LETTER IIL 

ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



Hy dearnt Niece, 
We come now to that port of Scripture, which is 
the most important of all; and which you must 
make your constant study, not only tiU you are 
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oughly acquainted with it, but all yoor life 
*l becsnse^ how often soever repeated, it is im- 
ibU to read the life and death of our blessed 
ioiir, without renewing and increasing in our 
Is that love, and reverence^ and gratitude to* 
is him, which is so jusdy due for all he did 

suffered for us ! Every word that Ail from 
ipa is more precious than all the treasures of 
esrth ; for his '* are the words of eternal life !*' 
iy must therefore be laid up in your hearty 

constantly referred to on all occasions, as the 

I and direction of all your actions ; particularly 
le very comprehensive moral precepts he has 
nously left with us, which can never fail to di- 

us aright, if feurly and honestly applied : such 

Whatsoever ye unndd that men should do unto 
t even so do unto them*— ^There is no occasion, 
It or small, on which you may not safely apply 

rule for the direction of your conduct : and 
Ist your heart honestly adheres to it, you can 
er be guilty of any sort of injustice or unkind- 
k The two great commandments, which con* 

the summary of our duty to God and man, 
no less easily retained, and made a standard 
irhich to judge our own hearts ;^7o love the 
d our God vM all our hearth with all our 
dst with all our strength ; and our neighbour^ 
fellow creature, as ouridves, *' Love worketh 

II to his neighbour;" therefbre, if you have 
I benevolence^ you will never do any thing in- 
0118 to individuals or to society. Now, all 
aee whatever are^ in their remoter consequences 
Mst^ if not immediately and apparently, injur!- 
to the society in which we Ihre, Tt is impossi- 
to love Godf without desiring to please him, 
, as Cur as we are able, to resemble him ; there- 
V tba love of God mutt lead to e^«n ''iVi^^Xtk 

B 



ihe highest degree : end va ma;r ^^ cure its do 

not truly love him, if ire content ourselves with 
avoiding flagrant dns, and do not atiiTe, in good 
earnest, to reach the greatest degree of perfeciioa 
we are cqiable of. Thus do tliose few worda db 
rect UB to the highest Christian virtue. lodeed, 
the whole tenor of the Gospel is to offer us every 
help, direction, and icotiTe, that can enable us to 
attain tiiaC degree of perfection^ on which depends 
our eternal good. 

What an eiample is set before us in our blessed 
Master ! How is bis whole life, from earliest youth, 
dedicated to the pursuit of true wiadoin. and U> the 
practice of the most exalted virtue ! When you see 
him, at twelve yean ufagfi in itit temple amongst 
the doctors, hearing them, and asking ibem ques- 
tions on the subject of religion, and asloaishing 
them all with his understanding and answers, — 
you will say, perhaps, " Well might Ibe Son of 
God, even at those yeais, be far wiser than the 
aged : but can a mortal child emulate such hea- 
Tenlj wisdom? Can such a pattern be proposed to 
my imitation?" — Yes, my dear; — remember, that 
he bas bequeathed to you his heavenly wisdom, as 
far as concerns your own good. He has lefl you 
such declarations of his will, and of the conse- 
quencea of your actions, as you are, even now, 
fully able to understand, if you will but attend to 
them. If, then, you will imitate his zeal for know. 
ledge i — if you will delight in gaining iidormatioa 
and improvement t you may, even now, become 
tuiit unJo jolfatim. Unmoved by tbe praise he 
acquired amongst these learned men, you see bim 
meekly return to the sutyectton of ■ ditld, under 
those who appeared to be hia parenta, though be 
was in reality dieir Lord : job see him return to 
live with tbein, to work fiir tbmi, and to be tbe Jity 
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■daoe of their lives, till the time came when 
«s to enter on that scene of public action, for 
h his heavenly Father had sent him from his 
right hand, to take upon him the form of a 
carpenter's son. What a lesson of humility 
lis, and of obedience to parents !— When, 
ig received the glorious testimony from heaven, 
M being the beloved Son of the Most High, he 
ra on his public ministry, what an example does 
We us, of the most extensive and constant bene- 
fice !— how are all his hours spent in doing 
I to the souls and bodies of men! not the 
nest sinner is below his notice:— to reclaim 
save them, he condescends to converse fami- 
y with the most corrupt, as well as the most 
eL All his miracles are wrought to benefit 
kind; not one to punish and afflict them. 
ead of ucdng the almigfaty power which accom- 
ed him, to the purpose of exalting himself and 
ding down his enemies, he makes no other use 
t than to heal and to save. 
Hien you come to read of his sufierings and 
b, the ignominy and^ reproach, the sorrow of 
d and torment of body, which he submitted 
—when 3rou consider, Uiat it was all for our 
9, ^ that by his stripes we are healed," and 
liis death we are ndsed from destruction to 
lasting life,— what can I say, that can add any 
g to the sensations you must then feel ? — No 
w of language can make the scene more touch- 
tban it appears in the plain and simple narra- 
a of the Evangelists. The heart that is un- 
«d by it can be scarcely human:— but, my 
r, the emotions of tenderness and compunction, 
di almost every one feels in reading this account, 
I be of no avail, unless applied to the true end \ 
nlcfls it inquires you with a nnocTQ «iv^ ^vrcsv 
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more delightful than the richest imagination can 
paint, free from every pain and care, and from ail 
possibility of change or satiety :— but, above all, to 
enjc^ the more immediate presence of God hinok- 
aelf ;-— to be able to comprehend and admire his 
adorable perfections in a high degree, though still 
far shoit of <heir infinity;— 4o be conscious of his 
love and favour, and to rejoice in the light of his 
countenance ! But here all imagination fails : we 
can form no idea of that bliss which may be com-- 
municated to us by such a near approach to the 
source of all beauty and all good :— we must con- 
tent ourselves with believing, that it is what mortal 
eye hath not seent nor ear heard, neither hath ii 
entered into the heart of man to conceive, Tlie 
crown of all our joys will be, to know that we are 
secure of possessing them^/br etvr.-— What a trans* 
porting idea ! 

My dearest child, can you reflect on all these 
things, and not feel the most earnest longings afWr 
immortality ? Do not all other views and desires 
seem mean and trifling, when compared with this ? 
And does not your inmost heart resolve that this 
shall be the chief and constant object of its wishes 
and pursuit, through the whole course of your life ? 
If you are not insensible to that desire of happU' 
ness which seems woven into our nature, you can- 
not surely be unmoved by the prospect of such a 
transcendent degree of it ; and that continued to 
all eternity,— perhaps continually increasing. You 
cannot but dread the forfeiture of sudi an inherit 
tance, as the most insupportable evil !— -Remember, 
then, — ^remember die conditions on wbieh alone it 
can be obtained: God will not give to vice, to 
carelessness, or sloth, the prise he baa proposed lo 
virtue. You have every help that can animate your 
eadf»vaun:^'Ywi have trrilttfia laws to dbeef 
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you ;<-»the example of Christ and his disciples to 
encourage you ;— the most awakening motives to 
engage you: — and you have, besides, the c(nn- 
ibitable promise of constant assistance from the 
Holy Spirit, if you diligently and sincerely pray 
for it. O, my dear child ! let not all this mercy 
be lost upon you ;— but give your attention to this 
your only important concern, and accept, with pro- 
found gratitude, the inestimable advantages that 
are thus affectionately offered yon. 

Though the four Gospels are each of them a nar- 
ration of the life, sayings, and death of Christ ; yet, 
as they are not exactly alike, but some circum- 
stances and sayings, omitted in one, are recorded 
in another, you must make yourself perfectly 
mistress of them all. 

The Acts of the holy Apostles, endowed with 
the Holy Ghost, and authorized by their divine 
Master, come next in order to be read.-*Nothing 
can be more interesting and edifying, than the 
history of their actions ;-^-of the piety, zeal, and 
eourage, with which they preached the glad tid- 
ings of salvation ;— and of the various exertions 
of the wonderful powers conferred on them by the 
Holy Spirit, for the confirmation of their mission. 

Tlie character of St Paul, and his miraculous 
conversion, demand your particular attention : 
Most of the apostles were men of low birth and 
education ; but St Paul was a Roman citizen ; that 
ii^ be possessed the privileges annexed to the free- 
dom of tlie city of Rome, which was considered as 
•n high distinction in those countries that bad been 
esoquered by the Romans. He was educated 
amoogst the most learned sect of the Jews, and by 
ane of their principal doctors. He was a maack f^l 
^MtnarAiiuuj eloqawce, as appean not oill^ VxYCvi 
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writings, but in several speeches in his own de- 
fence, pronounced before governors and courts of 
justice, when he was called to account for the doc- 
trines he taught— He seems to have been of an 
uncommonly warm temper, and zealous in what- 
ever religion he professed: this zeal, before his 
conversion, shewed itself in the most unjustifiable 
actions, by furiously persecuting the innocent 
Christians; but, thou^ his actions were bad, we 
may be sure his intentions were good, otherwise 
we should not have seen a miracle employed to 
convince him of his mistake, and to bring hhn into 
the right way. This example may assure us of 
the mercy of God towards mistaken consciences, 
and ought to inspire us with the most enlarged 
charity and good- will towards those^ whose er- 
roneous principles mislead their conduct : instead 
of resentment and hatred against their persons, we 
ought only to feel an active wish of assisting them 
to find the truth, since we know not whether, if 
convinced, they might not prove, like St Paul, 
chosen vessels to promote the honour of God and 
of true religion. It is not my intention now to 
enter with you into any of the arguments for the 
truth of Chriitianity ; otherwise it would be im* 
possible wholly to pass over that which arises frota 
this remarkable conversion, and whidi has been so 
admirably illustrated by a noble writer,* whose 
tract on this subject is in every body's hand. 

Next follow the Epistlks, which make a 
very important part of the New Testament ; and 
you cannot be too much employed in reading them. 
They contain the most excellent precepts and ad- 
monitionsy and are of partaoolar use in explainiog» 
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more at large, several doctrines of Christianity, 
which we could not so fully comprehend without 
them. There are». indeed, in the Epistles of St 
Paul, many passages hard to be understood : sucli, 
in particular, are the first eleven chapters to the 
Ronnans; the greater part of his Epistles to the 
Corinthians and Gralatians; and several chapters 
of that to the Hebrews. Instead of perplexing 
yourself with these more obscure passages of Scrip- 
ture, I would wish you to employ your attention 
chiefly on those that are plain ; and to judge of the 
doctrines taught in the other parts, by comparing 
them with what you find in these. It is througli 
the neglect of this rule, that many have been led 
to draw the most absurd doctrines from the Holy 
Scriptures.— Let me particularly recommend to 
your careful perusal, the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 
15tli chapters of the Epistle to the Romans. — In 
the 14th chapter, St Paul has in view the diffe- 
rence between the Jewish and Gentile, or Heathen, 
converts at that time : die former were disposed to 
look with horror on the latter, for their impiety in 
not paying the same regard to the distinctions of 
days and meats that they did ; and the latter, on 
the contrary, were inclined to look with contempt 
on the former, for their weakness and superstition. 
Excellent is the advice which the apostle gives to 
both parties : he exhorts the Jewish converts not to 
judge, and the Gentiles not to despise ; remember- 
ing that the kingdom of heaven is not meat and 
drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. — Endeavour to conform yourself to 
this advice ; — to acquire a temper of universal can- 
dour and benevolence : and learn neither to despise 
nor condemn any persons on account of their par- 
ticular modes of faith and worship ; remembcrin^r 
tiXwtiys, that goodness is confined to wo \nsv.^ v— s^-dX 
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there are wise and worthy men among all the sects 
of CbristiRns ; — and that to his own master every 
one must stand or fall. 

I will enter no farther into the several points dis- 
cussed by St Paul in his various epistles ;— 4no6t 
of them too intricate for your understanding at 
pre$«nt, and many of them beyond my abilities to 
state clearly : I will only again recommend to you» 
to read those passages frequently, which, with sa 
much fervour and energy, excite you to the prac-* 
tice of the most exalted piety and benevolence. I^ 
the effusions of a heart warmed with the tenderest 
affection for the whole human race, — ^if precept, 
warning, encouragement, example, urged by an 
eloquence which such affection only could inspire, 
are capable of influencing your mind, you cannot 
fail to find, in such parts of his epistles as are 
adapted to your understanding, the strongest per- 
suasives to every virtue that can adorn and improve 
your nature. 

The Epistle of St James is entirely practical, 
and exceedingly fine: you cannot study it too 
much. It seems particularly designed to guard 
Christians against misunderstanding some things 
in St PauFs writings, which have been fatally per- 
verted to the encouragement of a dependence on 
faith alone, without good works. But the more 
rational commentators will tell you, that by the 
works of the law, which the i^KWtle asserts to be 
incapable of justifying us, he means, not the worLs 
of moral righteousness, but tlie ceremonial works 
of the Mosaic law, on which the Jews laid the 
greatest stress, as necessary to salvation. But St 
James tells us, that " if any man among us seem 
to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, but 
deceiveth his own heart, that man*s religion, is 
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vain." And that pure religion, and undefiled be- 
fore God the Father, is this : " To visit the far^vr- 
less and the widow in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world." Faitli in 
Chriat, if it produce not these effects^ he declares 
is dead, or of no power. 

The Epistles of St Pxter are also full of the best 
instructions and admonitions, concerning the rela- 
ti^e duties of life ; amongst whidi are set forth the 
duties of women in general, and of wives in par- 
ticular. Some part of the second Epistle is pro- 
phetical, — warning the church of false teachers, and 
false doctrines, which would undermine morality, 
and disgrace the cause of Christianity. 

The first Epistle of St John is written in a 
highly figurative style, which makes it, in some 
parts, hard to be understood : but the spirit of di- 
vine love which it so fervently expresses, renders it 
highly edifying and delightful.— That love of God 
and of man, which this beloved apostle so pathe- 
tically recommends, is in truth the essence of re- 
Mgion, as our Saviour himself informs us. 

The book of Revelation contains a propheti- 
cal account of most of the great events relating to 
the Christian church, which were to happen fhnn 
the time of the writer, St John, to the end of the 
world. Many learned men have taken a great 
deal of pains to explain it ; and they have done' 
this in many instances very successftilly ; but I 
tiifaik It is yet too soon for you to study this part 
of Scripture : some years hence peihaps there may 
be no objection to your attempting it, and taking 
into your hands the best expositions to assist you 
In fwding such ef the most ^f&€u\t ^g«\ft ^ ^« 
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New Testament as you cannot now be supposed 
to t»<tderstand.— May Heaven direct you in study- 
ing this sacred volume, and render it the means of 
making you wise unto salvation ! — ^May you love 
and reverence, as it deserves, this blessed and in- 
valuable book, which contains the best rule of life^ 
the clearest declaration of the will and laws of the 
Deity, the reviving assurance of favour to true 
penitents, and the unspeakably joyful tidings of 
eternal life, and happiness, to all the truly virtuous 
through Jesus Christ, the Saviour and Deliverer 
of the world ! Adieu* 



LETTER IV. 

ON THE REGULATION OF THE HEA&T AND 
AFFECTIONS. 

You will have read the New Testament to very 
little purpose,, my dearest Niece, if you do not 
perceive the great end and intention of all its pre- 
cepts to be the improvement and regulation of the 
heart :-^not Ihe outward actions alone, but the in- 
ward affections which give birth to them, are the 
subjects of those precepts ; as appears in our Sa- 
viour's explanation. Matt. v. of the command- 
ments delivered to Moses ; and in a thousand 
other passages of the Gospels, which it is needless 
'to recite. 

Hiere are no virtues more insisted on, as neces* 
sary to our future happiness, than humility and sin- 
cerity, or uprightness of heart ; yet none more diffi- 
cult and rare. Pride and vanity, the vices opposite 
to humility, are the sources of almost all the worst 
faults, both of men and women. The latter are 
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particularly accused,— «nd not without reasoB,— of 
vanilt/, the vice of liitk minds, chiefly conversant 
with trifling subjects. Pride and vanity have been 
supposed to differ so essentially, as hardly ever to 
be found in the same person. " Too proud to b« 
vain," is a common expression ; by which, 1 sup- 
pose^ is meant, too proud to be over-juixious for 
the admiration of others: but this seems to be 
founded on mistake. Fride is, I think, an high 
Ofiinion of one*8 seli^ and an affected contempt of 
others ; I say affected ; for, that it is not a mU con- 
tempt, is evident from this— that the lowest object 
of it is important enough to torture the proud man*s 
heart, only by refusing him the homage and admi- 
radon he requires. Thus Haman could relish none 
of the advantages on which he valued himself, whilst 
that Mordecai, whom he pretended to despise, sat 
still in the king's gate, and would not bow to him 
as he passed. — But, as the proud man's contempt 
of others is only assumed with a view to awe them 
into reverence by his pretended superiority, so it 
does not preclude an extreme inward anxiety about 
their opinions, and a slavish dependence on them 
for all his gratifications. P^ide, though a distinct 
passion, is seldom unaccompanied by vanity, which 
is an extravagant desire of admiration. Indeed, I 
never saw an insolent person, in whom a discerning 
eye might not discover a very large share of vanity 
and of envy, its usual omipanion. One may, never- 
theless, see many vain persons who are not jtroud ; 
though they desire to be admired, they do not always 
admire themselves : but, as timid minds are apt to 
deqMir of those things they earnestly wish for, so 
joo will often see the woman who is most anxious 
to be thought handsome, most inclined to be dis. 
sstisfied with her kx^ and to think all the assis. 
tanctof art too little to attain the end deiix«dL T^ 
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Ithis cause, I beliere, we may generally attribute 
Cifiectation ; which seems to imply a mean opinion 
of one*s own real form or character, while we strive 
against nature to alter ourselves by ridiculous con- 
tortions of body, or by feigned sentiments and un- 
natural manners. There is no art so mean, which 
this mean passion will not descend to for its grati- 
fication ;— 410 creature so insignificant, whose in- 
eense it will not gladly receive. Far fW)m despising 
others, the vain man will court them with the most 
assiduous adulation; in hopes, by feeding their 
vanity, to induce them to supply the craving wants 
I of his own. He will put on the guise of benevo* 

lence, tenderness, and friendship, where he feels not 
the least degree of kindness, in order to prevail on 
good- nature and gratitude to like and to commend 
him ; but if, in any particular case, he fancies the 
airs of insolence and cimtonpt may succeed better, 
he makes no scruple to assume them, though so 
awkwardly, that he still appears to depend on the 
breath of the person he would be thought to despise. 
Weak and timid natures seldom venture to try this 
last method ; and, when they do, it is without the 
assurance necessary to carry it on with success : but 
a bold and confident mind will oflener endeavour to 
command and extort admiration than to court it. 
As women are more fearful than men, perhaps this 
may be one reason why they are more vain than 
proud ; whilst the other sex are oftener proud than 
vain. It is, I suppose, from some opinion of a 
certain greatness of mind accompanying the one 
vice rather than the other, that many will readily 
confess their pride, nay, and even be proud of their 
pride, whilst every creature is ashamed of being con- 
victed of vanity. You see, however, that the end 
of both is the same, though pursued by different 
means ; or, if it differs, it is in the importance 
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of the lubject^Whilst men are proud of power, 
of wealth, dignity, learning, or abilities, young 
women are iisiuJly ambitious of nothing more than 
to be admired for their persons, their dress, or theyr 
most trivial accomplishments. The homage of men 
is their grand object; but they only desire them to 
be in love with their j)er<ons» careless how despica- 
ble their minds appear, even to these their pretend- 
ed adorers. I have known a woman so vain as to 
boast of the most disgraceful addresses ; being con- 
tented to be thought meanly of, in points the mosft 
interesting to her honour, for the sake of having it 
known, that her person was attractive enough to 
make a man transgress the bounds of respect du9 
to her character, which was not a vicious one, if 
you except this intemperate vanity. But this passion, 
too often leads to the most ruinous actions, always 
conrupts the heart, and, when indulged, rendoa it^ 
perhaps, as displeasing in the sight of the Almig^iljy 
as those faults which ihid least mercy from the 
world : yet, alas ! it is a passion so prevailing^ I 
bad almost said universal, in our sex, that it re* 
quires all the efforts of reason, and all the assistaaoe 
of grace, totally to subdue it Religion is indeed 
the only efi^ual remedy for this eviL If our 
hearts are not dedicated to God, they will, in some 
way or other, be dedicated to the worid, both in 
youth and age. If our actions are not constantl]^ 
referred to hinv^if his approbation and favour 
be not our principal ot]rject,r— we shall certainly take 
up with the api^use of men, and make that the 
ruling motive <^ our conduct. How melancholy' 
is it to see this phantom so eageriy ibUowed through 
life ; whilst all that is truly valuable to us is lookeA 
upon with indifference, or at best made subordioale: 
to this darling purauitl 
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Equally vain and absurd is every scheme of life 
that is not subservient to, and does not terminate 
in, that great end of our being, the attainment of 
real excellence, and of the favour of God. When- 
ever this becomes sincerely our object, then will 
pride and vanity, envy, ambition, covetousness, and 
every evil passion, lose their power over us ; and 
we shall, in the language of Scripture, ** walk 
humbly with our God.*' We shall then cease to 
repine under our natural or accidental disadvan- 
tages, and feel dissatisfied only with our moral de- 
fects : — ^we shall love and respect all our fellow, 
creatures, as the children of the same dear parent, 
and particularly those who seek to do his will : 
All our delight will be '* in the saints that are in 
the earth, and in such as excel in virtue.*' We 
shall wisli to cultivate good-will, and to promote 
innocent enjoyment, wherever we are:— we shall 
strive to please, not from vanity, but from benevo- 
lence. Instead of contemplating our own fancied 
perfections, or even our real superiority, with self- 
complacence, religion will teach us to '^ look into 
ourselves, and fear :'*— 4he best of us, God knows, 
have enough to fear, if we honestly search into all 
the dark recesses of the heart, and bring out every 
thought and intention fairly to the light, to be tried 
by the precepts of our pure and holy religion. 

It is widi the rules of the Gospel we must com- 
pare ourselves, and not with the world around us ; 
for we know, << that the many are wicked ; and 
that we must not be conformed to the world.** 

How necessary it is frequently thus to enter in- 
to ourselves, and search out our spirit, will appear, 
if we consider, how much the human heart is prone 
to insincerity, and how often, fVom being first led 
by vanity into attempts to impose upon others, we 
come at last to impose on ounelves. > 
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There 18 nothing more common than to see 
people fall into the most ridiculoni mistakes with 
regard to their own characters ; but I can by no 
means allow such mistakes to be unavoidable, and 
therefore innocent t they arose from voluntary in- 
fitnoerity, and are continued for want of that strict 
honesty towards ourselves and others^ which the 
Scripture calls tingleneu of fuart, and which, in 
modem language, is termed simplicity .*— 4he most 
enchanting of aJl qualities, esteemed and beloved 
in proportion to its rareness. 

He who " requires truth in the inward parts,** 
will not excuse our self-deception; for he has 
commanded us to examine ourselves diligently, 
■and has given us such rules as can never mislead 
us, if we desire the truth, and are willing to see 
our faults, in order to correct them. But this is 
the point in which we are defective : we are de» 
airous to gain our own approbation, as well as that 
of 'others, at a cheaper rate than that of being 
really what we ought to be ; and we take pains to 
persuade ourselves that we are that which we i»- 
dolently admire and approve. 

There is nothing in which this self-deception is 
more notorious, than in what regards sentiment 
and feeling. Let a -vain young woman be told, 
that tenderness and softness is Sie peculiar charm 
of the sex^-that even their weakness is lovely, and 
their fears becoming; and you will presenUy ob- 
aerve her grow so tender as to be ready to weep 
/or a fly ; so fearful, that she starts at a feather ; 
and so weak-hearted, that the smallest accident 
quite overpowers her. Her fondness and affection 
become fulsome and ridiculous; her compassion 
grows contemptible weakness ; and her apprehen- 
aiveness the most abject cowardice : for, when once 
she guits the dxrecdon of l^atuxe, ^^Va^^^i^'OtSJ^ 
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where to stop, and continually exposes herself by 
the most absurd extremes. 

Nothing so effectually defeats its own ends as 
this kind of affectation ; for, though warm affections 
and tender feelings are beyond measure amiable 
and diarming, when perfectly natural, and kept 
under die due controul of reason and principle ; yet 
nothing is so truly disgusting as the affectation of 
ihem, or even the unbridled indulgence of such at 
are real. 

Remember, my dear, that our feelings were not 
given us for our ornament, but to spur us on to 
right actions.— Compassion, for instance, was not 
impressed upon the human heart, onli^ to adorn the 
fair face with tears, and to give an agreeable lan- 
guor to the eyes; it was designed to excite our 
utmost endeavours to relieve the sufferer. Yet^ 
how often have I heard that selfish weakness 
which flies from the sight of distress, dignified 
with the name of tenderness! — " My friend is, I 
hear, in the deepest affliction and misery :^-I have 
not seen her;— for indeed I cannot bear such 
scenes,— they affect me too much !— Those who 
have less sensibility, are fitter for this world ;— - 
but, for my piyi, I own, I am not able to support 
such things. — I shall not attempt to visit her, till 
I hear she has recovered her spirits.'* This have 
I heard said, with an air of complacence ; and the 
poor selfish creature has persuaded herself, that she 
had finer feelings than those generous friends who 
ore sitting patiently in the house of mourning,-* 
watching in silence the proper moment to pour 
in the balm of comfort ;^-who suppressed their 
own sensations, and only attended to those of the 
afilicted person ; and whose tears flowed in secret^ 
whilst their eyes and voice were taught to enliven 
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the anking heart with the appearance of cheerful- 



That sort of tenderness which makes us uselesis 
waj indeed be pitied and excused, if owing to n»- 
tunl imbecility ; but, if it pretends to lovetineaa 
and axcellenceb it becomes truly contemptible. 

The same degree of actire courage is not to be 
opected in woman as in man ; and not belonging 
to her nature^ it is not agreeable in her : But pa»- 
sive oourage»-— patience and fortitude under suffer- 
ings,— presence of mind, and calm resignation in 
danger,^-are sorely dedrable in erery rational 
creature; especially in one professing to believe 
in an OTenruling Froridence, in which we may at 
all times quietly confide^ and which we may safely 
trust with every event that does not depend upon 
cor own wilL Whenever you find yourself defi- 
cient in these virtues, let it be a subject of shame 
and humiliation,— >not of vanity and self-compla- 
eence *. do not fkncy yourself the more amiable for 
that which really niakes you despicable ;— but con- 
tant jTOurself with the faults and weaknesses that 
baloog to you, without putting on more by way of 
ornament With reganl to tenderness, remember 
that compassion is best shewn by an ardour to r^ 
liave, and aflTection by assiduity to promote the 
good and happiness of the persons you love : that 
taartaia unamiable^ instead of being ornamental, 
when voluntarily indulged; and can never be at- 
tractive but when they flow irresistibly, and avoid 
observation as much as possible. The same may 
be laid of every other mark of passion : it attracts 
oitr sympathy, if involuntary and not designed for 
our notice; it offends, if we see that it is purpose- 
ly indulged and intruded on our observation. 

Another point, on which the heart is apt to da- 
ceira itaal^ is generosity. We cannot bear to tut- 
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pect ourselves of base and ungenerous fedmgi; 
therefore we let them work without attending to 
them,.or we endeavour to find out some better motive 
for those actions, which really flow from envy and 
malignity. Before you flatter yourself that yoa 
are a generous benevolent person, take care to ei* 
amine whether you are really glad of every advan- 
tage and excellence^ which your fiiends and com* 
panions possess, though they are such as you art 
yourself deficient in. If your sister or fHend 
makes a greater proficiency than yourself in any 
accomplidbment which you are in pursuit of» do 
you never wish to stop her progress, instead of try- 
ing to hasten your own ? 

The boundaries between virtuous emulation and 
vicious envy are very nice, and may be easily mis- 
taken. The first will awaken your attention to 
your own defects, and excite your endeavoun to 
improve ; the last will make you repine at the iii»- 
provements of others, and wish to rob them of the 
praise they have deserved. Do you sincerely re- 
joice when your sister is enjoying pleasure or oom- 
mendation, though you are at the same time in 
disagreeable or mortifying circumstances ?— -Do 
you delight tq see her approved and beloved, even 
by those who do not pay you equal attention ?•— 
Are you afflicted and humbled, when she it found 
to be in fault, though you yourself are remarkably 
dear from the same offence?— >If your heart 
assures you of the affirmative to these questions^ 
then may you think yourself a kind sister, and a 
generous friend : for you must observe, my dear, 
that scarcely any creature is so depraved as not to 
■he capable of kind affections in some drcumstanoesL 
We are all naturally benevolent, when no selfish 
interest interferes, and where no advantage is to 
be given up : we can all pity distress, when it lies 
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complaining at our feet, and confesses our superi- 
ority and happier situation : but I have seen the 
soflbrer himself become the object of envy and ill« 
willy as soon as his fortitude and greatness of mind 
bad began to attract admiration, and to make the 
flBflMis pcnoD fed the superiority of yirtne above 
goodfintune. 

To take sincere pleasure in the blessings and ez- 
eiUenciea of others, is a much surer maii of bene- 
folenoe^ than to pity their calamities : and you 
imiatalways acknowledge yourself ungenerous and 
laUiah, whenever you are less ready to " rejoice 
wHh them that do rejoice," dian to " weep with 
Iham that weep.*' If ever your commendations 
of others are forced from you by the fear of be- 
traylDg your envy,— or if ever you feel asecret desire 
la mention sonM«hing that may abate the admira- 
tion given them, do not try to conceal the base dis- 
podtioo fVom yourself, since that is not the way to 
aire it. 

Human nature is ever liable to corruption, and 
haa in it the seeds of every vice, as well as of every 
virtue ; and the first will be continually shootmg 
Ibrth and growing up, if not carefully watched and 
rooted out as fast as they appear. It is the busi- 
ness of religion to purify and eiali us fh>m a 
state of imperfection and infirmity, to that which 
is necessary and essential to happiness. Envy 
would make us miserable in heaven itself, could 
h be admitted there ; for we must there sec beings 
Hr man excellent, and consequently more happy, 
than ounelves: and till we caa rgoice in seeing 
virtue rewarded in proportion to its degree, we 
can never hope to be among the number of the 
blessed. 

Watdi tiien, my dear child, and observe every 
evil propensity of your heart, diat you may in time 
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correct it, with the assistance of that grace which 
alone can conquer the evils of our nature, and 
which you must constantly and eamestlj implore. 

I must add, that even those vices which yoa 
would most blush to own, and whidi most eflfoctoally 
de61e and vilify the fexnale heart, may by degrees 
be introduced into yours, — to the ruin of that lir. 
tue, without which, misery and shame must be 
your portion,— unless the avenues of the heart are 
guarded by a sincere abhorrence of every thing that 
approaches towards eviL Would you be ci the 
number of those blessed '* who are pure in heart,'* 
—you must hate and avoid every thing, both in 
books and in conversation, that conveys impure 
ideas, however neatly clothed in decent language^ 
or recommended to your taste by pretended refine- 
ments, and tender sentiments,— by el^anoe of 
style, or force of wit and genius. 

I must not now begin to give you my thoughts 
on the reguladon of the affections, as ibat is a sub- 
ject of too much consequence to be soon dismissed. 
I shall dedicate to it my next Letter : in the mean 
time, believe me, your ever affectionate. 



LETTER V. 

ON TBX RKGULATION OF THE AFFECTIOMS. 

Thb attachments of the heart, on which almost all 
the happiness or misery of life depends, are most 
interesting objects of our consideration. I shall 
give my dear Niece the observations which expe- 
rience has enabled me to draw from real life, and 
not hoax what others have said or written, however 
gntt their authority. 



r\ 
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« fint attachment of youn^bearts hfiiendtkip, 
t noblest and happiest of a£fections when real, 
luilt on a solid foundation ; but oftener per- 
is than useful to very young people, because 
ionnexion itself is ill understood, and the 
cC of it frequently ill chosen. Their first 
is that of supposing equality of age, and exact 
uity of disposition, indispensably requisite in ^ 

k ; whereiiui these are circumstances which in % 

measure disqualify them from assisting each 
in moral improvements, or supplying each 
's defects; they expose them to the same dan- 
and incline them to encourage rather than cor- 
iach other's failings. 

le grand cement of this kind of friendship is 
g secrets, which they call confidence : and I 
' believe, that the desire of having secrets to 
las often helped to draw silly girls into very 
ppy adventures. If they have no lover or 
ir to talk of, the too frequent subject of their 
dence is betraying the secrets of their families, 
njuring up fancied hardships to complain of 
St their parents or relations : this odious cabal 
call friendship, and fancy themselves digni- 
ty the profession ; but nothing is more diffe- 
Tom the reality, as is seen by observing how 
ally those early friendships drop off, as the 
s advance in years and understanding. 
) not you, my dear, be too ready to profess a 
isbip with any of your young companions, 
them, and be always ready to serve and oblige 
» and to promote all their innocent gratlfica- 
; but be very careful how you enter into con- 
:e with girls of your own age. Bather choose 
person of riper years and judgment, whose 
•nature and worthy principles may assure you 

13 
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of her readuiMs to do you a service, and of her 
candour and condescension towards you. 

I do not expect that youth should delight to asso- 
ciate with age, or should lay open its feelings and 
inclinations to such as have almost forgot what they 
were, or how to make proper allowance for them-: 
but if you are fortunate enough to meet with 'a 
young woman, eight or ten years older than your- 
sdfy of good sense and good principles, to whom 
you can make yourself agreeable, it may be one o£ 
the happiest circumstances of your life. She will 
be able to advise and to improve you,— «nd your 
desire of this assistance will recommend you to her 
taste, as much as her superior abilities will recom-^ 
mend her to you. Such a connexion will afibrd 
you more pleasure, as well as more profit, than you 
can expect from a girl like yourself, equally unpro- 
vided with knowledge, prudence^ or any of thosB 
qualifications which are necessary to make society 
delightful. 

With a friend suchns I have described, of twenty- 
three or twenty-four years of age, you can hardly 
pass an hour without finding yourself brought far^ 
ward in some useful knowledge ; without learning 
something of the world, or of your own nature; 
some rule of behaviour, or some necessary caulaon 
in the conduct of life : for even in the gayest con- 
versations, such useful hints may often be gathered 
from those whose knowledge and experience are 
much beyond our own. Whenever you find your- 
self in real want of advice^ or seek the relief of 
unburdening your heart, such a friend wiil be able 
to judge of the feelings you describe, or of the cir- 
cumstances you are in,— perhaps from her own ex- 
perience, OTf at least, from the knowledge she will 
have gained of human nature, she will be able to 
point out your dangers, and to guide you into the 
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right patb,— or, if she finds herself incapable, slie 
will have the prudence to direct you to some abler 
adviser. The age I have mentioned will not pre- 
vent her joining in your pleasures, nor will it make 
her a dull or grave companion ; on the contrary', 
•he will have more materials for entertaining con- 
venation, and her liveliness will shew itself more 
agreeably than in one of your own age.— Yours, 
therefore, will be the advantage in such a connec- 
tion ; yet do not despair of being admitted into it» 
if you have an amiable and docile disposition. In- 
genuous youth has mony charms for a benevolent 
mind, and as nothing is more endearing than the 
exerdte of benevolence, the hope of being useful 
and beneficial to you, will make her fond of your 
ecNnpany. 

I have known some of the sweetest and most de- 
lightful connexions between persons of difTcrent 
ages, in which the elder has received the highest 
gratification from the affection and dodliiy of the 
younger ; whilst the latter has gained the noblest 
advantages from the conversation and counsels of 
her wiser friend. Nor has the attachment been 
without use as well as pleasure to the elder party. 
She has found that there is no better way, of im- 
proving one's ovim attainments, than by imparting 
them to another; and the desire of doing tliis in 
the most acceptable way, has added a sweetness 
and gentleness to her manner, and taught her the 
arts of insinuating instruction, and of winning the 
heart, while she convinces the understanding. 

I hope, nay dear, you in your turn will be this 
nseful and engaging friend to your younger com- 
panions, particularly to your sisters and brothers, 
who ought ever,— unless they should prove un- 
worthy,— to be your nearest and dearest friends, 
whose interest and welfare yon are bound to de- 

C 
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sire as much as your own. If you are wanting 
here, do not fancy yourself qualified for friendship 
•with others, but, be assured, your heart is too nar- 
row and selfish for so generous an affection. 

Remember that the end of true friendship is the 
good of its object, and the cultivation of virtue^ in 
two hearts emulous of each other, and desirous to 
perpetuate their society beyond the grave. No- 
thing can be more contrary to this end than that mu- 
tual intercourse of flattery which some call friend, 
sliip. A real friend will venture to displease me, 
rather than indulge my faulty inclinations, or in- 
crease my natural frailties ; she will endeavour to 
make me acquainted with myself, and will put me 
upon guarding the weak parts of my character. 

Friendship, in the highest sense of the word, can 
only subsist between persons of strict integrity, and 
tnie generosity. Before you fancy yourself pos- 
sessed of such a treasure, you should examine the 
value of your own heart, and see how well it is 
qualified for so sacred a connexion : and then a 
harder task remains ;— to find out whether the ob- 
ject of your auction is also endued with the same 
virtuous disposition. Youth and inexperience are 
ill able to penetrate into characters : the least ap- 
pearance of good attracts their admiration, and they 
immediately suppose they have found the object 
they pursued. 

It b a melancholy consideration, that the judg- 
ment can only be formed by experience, which ge- 
nerally comes too late for our own use, and is sel- 
dom accepted for that of others. I fear it is in 
vain for me to tell you what dangerous mistakes I 
made in the early chcnce of friends ; how incapable 
I then was of finding out such as were fit for me, 
and how Kttle I was acquainted with the true na- 
tttre oi fiiendsbipi when I thought myself most 
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fearyenHy engaged in it!— >! am sensible all this 
•will hai^iy persuade you to choose by the eyes of 
-oChers, or even to suspect diat your own may be 
deceived. Yet, if you should give any weight to 
my observations, it may not be quite useless to 
mention to you some of the essential requisites in 
« friend ; and to exhort you never to choose one 
in whom tiiey are wanting. 

The first of these is a deep and sincere regard 
for religion. If your friend draws her principles 
from the same source with yourself, if the gos- 
pd precepts are the rule of her life, as well as 
-yours, you will always know what to expect from 
ber, and have one oonunon standard of ri^t and 
wrong to refer to, by which to regulate aU mate- 
rial points of conduct. The woman who thinks 
lightly of sacred things, or who is ever heard to 
tpeak of them with levity or indifference, cannot 
icasonably be expected to pay a more serious re- 
. gard to the laws of friendship, or to be uniformly 
punctual in the performance of any of the duties 
of society: take no such person to your boeom, 
- however recommended by good-humour, wit, or 
any other qualification ; nor let gaiety or thought- 
• lessness be deemed an excuse for offending in this 
important point : A person habituated to the love 
and reverence of reli^on and virtue, no more 
wonts the guard of serious consideration to restrain 
her from q[>ea]dng disrespectfully of them, than to 
ptwent her speaking fll of her dearest friend. In 
the Kvdiest hour of mirth, the innocent heart can 
'• dictate nothing but what h innocent ; it will im- 
mediately take alarm at the apprdiension of doing 
wrongs md stop at once in the full career of youth- 
Ibl Eprigfailiness, if reminded of the neglect or 
t r ans g rcBs ion of any duty. Watch for these symp- 
toma of innooeode and goodnesa^ vci^ ^xsoX \j^ 
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one to your entire affection, who would ever p< 
suade you to make light of any sort of offen 
or who can treat with levity or contempt, any p 
son or thing that bears a relation to religion. 

A due regard to reputation is the next indispi 
sable qualification :•— " Have regard to thy nami 
saith the wise son of Sirach ; " for that will o( 
tinue with thee above a thousand great treasu 
c£gQld,** The young person who is careless 
blame, and indifferent to the esteem of the yt 
and prudent part of the world, is not only a m 
dangerous companion, but gives a certain proof 
the want of rectitude in her own mind. Disc 
tion is the guardian of all the virtues; and, wl 
she forsakes them, they cannot long resist the 
tacks of an enemy. There is a profligacy of sp 
in defying the rules of decorum, and despisi 
censure, which seldom ends otherwise than in < 
treme corruption and utter ruin. Modesty a 
prudence are qualities that early display themseh 
and are easily discerned: where these do not i 
pear, you should avoid, not only friendship, 1 
every step towards intimacy, lest your own d 
racter should suffer with, that of your compani< 
but, where they shine forth in any eminent degi 
you may safely cultivate an acquaintance, in 
reasonable hope of finding the solid fhiits of vir 
beneath such sweet and promising blosson 
should you be disappointed, you will at least hi 
run no risk in the search after them, and may d 
rish, as a creditable acquaintance, the person 
adorned, though she may not deserve a plaee 
your inmost heart. 

The understanding must next be examined: i 
this is a point which requires so much understa] 
ing to judge of in another, that I must eamei 
Jvcommend to you, not to rely entirely on y< 
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own, but to take the opinion of your older friends. 
I do not wish you to seek for bright and uncom- 
mon talents, though these are sources of ineihaus- 
Cible delight and ixnproTement, when found in com* 
paay with solid judgment and sound principles. 
Good sense, by which I mean a capacity for 
KMODing justly, and discerning truly, applied to 
tiie uses of life, and exercised in distinguishing 
diaracters, and directing conduct, is alone necessary 
to an intimate connexion ; but, without this, the 
best intentions, though certain of reward hereafler, 
may fiiil of producing their effects in this life : nor 
ean they singly constitute the character of an use- 
liil and valuable friend. On the other hand, the 
most dazzling genius, or the most engaging wit 
and humour, can but ill answer the purposes of 
fHendshsp, without plain common sense, and a 
fiiculty of just reasoning. 

What can one do with those who will not be 
answered with reason,«-and who, when you are 
endeavouring to convince or persuade them by 
aerious arguments, will parry the blow with a witty 
repartee or a stroke of poignant raillery ? I know 
not whether such a reply is less provoking than 
that of an obstinate fool, who answers your strong* 
0St reasons witb,^-*" What you say may be very 
true ; but this is my way of thinking.'*— A small 
acquaintance with the world will shew you in- 
ataneet of the most absurd and foolish conduct in 
perMoa of brilliant parts and entertaining faculties. 
But how trifling is the talent of diverting an idle 
boor, compared with true wisdom and prudence, 
widA are perpetually wanted to direct us safely 
avd liappUy throu|^ life, and to make us useful 
tad faluable to others ! 

Fkncy, I know, will have her share in friend- 
ibip^ M w^ M in lore j— you must i^leaae as wtlL 
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as serve me, before I can love joa as the friend o£i 
mj heart. But the fiiculties that please for an 
evenuig may not please for life. The humoroua 
man soon runs through his stock of odd stories^ 
mimickry, and jest; and the wit, bj constant re- 
peated flashes, confounds and tires one's intellect^ 
instead of enlivening it with agreeable surprise: 
but good sense can neither tire nor wear out ; it 
improves by exercise— 4md increases in value, the 
more it is known : the pleasure it gives in conver* 
sation is lasting and satisfactory, because it is ac- 
companied with improvement; its worth is pio^ 
portioned to the occasion that odls for it, and rises 
highest on the most interesting topics; the hearty 
as well as the understandings finds its account in 
it ; and our noblest interests are promoted by the 
entertainment we receive from sudi a companion* 
A good temper is the next qualification; thfl 
value of which, in a friend, you will want no argu- 
ments to prove, when you are truly convinced 
of the necessity of it in yourself which I shall en- 
deavour to sliew you in a following Letter. But, 
as this is a quality in which you may be deceivedj 
without a long and intimate acquaintance, you must 
not be hasty in forming connexions, before you have 
bad sufficient opportuni^ for making observationi 
on this head. A young person, when pleased and 
enlivened by the pres0[ice of her youthful compai 
nions, seldom shews ill temper: which must be ex< 
treme indeed, if it is not at least controllable in sud 
situations. But you must watch her behaviour ti 
her own family, and the degree of estimation sIm 
stands in with them. Observe her manner to 8er< 
vants and inf eriors, to children, and even to animalt 
See in what manner she bears disappointments 
contradiction, and restraint; and what degree o 
vexation she expresses on any accident of loss a 
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trouble. I^ in such little trials, she shews a meek, 
x«signed, and cheerAil temper, she will probably 
preserve it on greater occasions ; but if she is im- 
patient and diflomtented under these, how will she 
support the far greater evils which may await her in 
her progress through life ?— ilf you should have an 
opportunity of seeing her in sickness, observe whe- 
ther her complaints are of a mild and gentle kind, 
forced finom her by pains, and restrained as much 
as possible ; or whether they are expressions of a 
turbulent, rebellious mind, that hardly submits to 
the Divine hand. See whether she is tractable, 
CdDsiderate, kind, and grateful to those about her ; 
or whether she takes the opportunity which their 
compassion gives her, to tyrannize over and torment 
tfaem. Women are in general very liable to ill 
health, which must neceuiarily make them, in some 
measure, troublesome and disagreeable to those they 
live with. They should, therefore, take the more 
pains to lighten the burden as much as possible, 
by patience and good-humour ; and be careful not 
to let their infirmities break in on the healthy free- 
dom, or enjcyjmoents of others, more than is needful 
and just Some ladies seem to think it very im* 
proper for any person within their reach to enjoy 
a moment's comfort while they are in pain ; and 
make no scruple of sacrificing to their own least 
convenience, whenever they are indisposed, the 
proper rest, meals, or refreshments of their servants, 
and even sometimes of their husbands and children. 
But their selfishness defeats its own purpose, as it 
weakens that affection and tender pity which ex- 
cites the most assiduous services, and affords the 
iWMt; healing balm to the heart of the sufferer. 

I have already expressed my wishes that your 
duman friend may be some years older than your* 
•df ; but this is an advantage not always to be ob- 
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tained. Whatever be her age,^-re/tgton, discretion^ 
good sense, atid good temper, must on no account be 
dispensed with ; and till you can find one so quali* 
iied, you had better make no closer connexion than 
that of a mutual intercourse of civilities and good 
offices. But if it is always your aim to mix with 
the best company, and to be worthy of such society, 
you will probably meet with some one among thetn 
deserving your affection, to whom you may be equal- 
ly agreeable. 

When I speak of the best company, I do nol 
mean, in the common acceptation of the word,<^ 
persons of high rank and fortune,^-but rather the 
most worthy and sensible. It is, however, very im. 
portant to a young woman, to be introduced into 
life on a respectable footing, and to converse with 
those whose manners and style of life may polish hei 
behaviour, refine her sentiments, and give her con- 
sequence in the eyes of the world. Your equals hi 
rank are most proper for intimacy, but to be 
sometimes amongst your superiors is every vtray 
desirable and advantageous, unless it should in- 
spire you with pride, or with the foolish desire ol 
emulating their grandeur and expense. 

Above all things, avoid intimacy with those ol 
low birth and education ; nor think It a mark of hu- 
mility to delight in such society: for it much often- 
er proceeds from the meanest kind of pride, that oi 
being the head of the company, and seeing youi 
companions subservient to you. The servile flat- 
tery and submission which usually recommend stidi 
people, and make amends for their ignorance and 
want of conversation, will infallibly corrupt youi 
heart, and make all company insipid from whom 
you cannot expect the same homage. Your man- 
ners and faculties, instead of improving^ must be 
cootiauaUjr lowered to suit yoa to your ooinp» 
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Dions; and, believe me, you will find it no easy mat- 
ter, to raise them again to a level with those of po- 
lite and well-infbrmed people. 

The greatest kindness and civility to inferiors is 
perfectly consistent with proper caution on this head. 
IVeat them always with affability, and talk to them 
of their own affiiirs, with an affectionate interest ; 
bat never make them familiar, nor admit them ss 
associates in your diversions : but, above all, never 
trust than with your secrets, which is putting your- 
self entirely in their power, and subjecting your- 
self to the most shameful slavery. The ocJy rea- 
son for making choice of such confidants, must be 
the certainty that they will not venture to Uame or 
contradict inclinations, which you are conscious no 
true friend would encourage : but this is a mean- 
ness into which, I trust, you are in no danger of 
falling. I rather hope you will have the laudable 
ambition of spending your time chi^y with those 
whose superior talent^ education, and politeness, 
may continually improve you, and whose society 
will do you honour. However, let no advantage 
of this kind weigh against the want of principle. 
T have long ago resolved witli David, that^ as far 
as lies in my power, " I will not know a wicked 
person.'* Nothing can compensate for the conta- 
gion of bad example, and for the danger of wearing 
off by use that abhorrence of evil actions and sen- 
timents which every innocent mind sets out with, 
bat whidi an indiscriminate acquaintance vrith the 
world soon abates, and at length destroys. 

If yon are good, and seek friendsbQTonly among 
the good, I trust you vrill be happy enough to find 
iti The wise son of Sirach pronounces that you 
vrilL^Ecd'us. v.** A faithful friend," saith he, 
'< b the medicine of life; and he that fearetb the 
Jjiwd, shall find him. Whoao {etn^ l^% \jst^^ 

C3 
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shall direct his friendship aright ; for as he is, so 
shall his neighbour be also.**— -In the same adnnir* 
able book, you will find directions how to choose 
and preserve a friend. Indeed there is hardly a 
circumstance in life, concerning whidi you may 
not there meet with the best advice imaginable. 
Caution in making friendships is particularly re. 
commended..— Ibid. vi. " Be in peace with many, 
nevertheless have but one counsellor of a thousand* 
—If thou wouldest get a friend, prove him first, 
and be not hasty to credit him ; for some man is a 
friend for his own occasion, and will not abide. In 
the day of trouble.' And there is a friend, who 
being turned to enmity and strife, will discovei 
thy reproach." Again,—'* Some friend is a com- 
panion at the table, and will not continue in the day 
of thy affliction ; but in thy prosperity he will be as 
thyself, and will be bold over thy servants : if thoti 
be brought low, he will be against thee, and will 
hide himself from thy face." Chap. ix. 10*— 
" Forsake not an old friend : for the new is not 
comparable to him.— A new friend is as nexi 
wine; when it is old, thou shalt drink it with 
pleasure." 

When you have discreetly chosen, the next point 
is how to preserve your friend. Numbers com< 
plain of the fickleness and ingratitude of those oi 
whom they bestowed their affection ; but few exa< 
mine whether what they complain of is not owing 
to themselves. Affection is not like a portion o: 
freehold land, which once settled upon you is i 
possession for ever, without farther trouble on yow 
part If you grow less deserving, or less attentive 
to please, you must expect to see the effects of yow 
remissness, in the gradu^ decline of your friend* 
esteem and attachment Resentment and re 
proachea will not recall what you have lost ; but^ pi 
t/ie contrary, will hasten the disaoludon oC «h^ 
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remaining tie. The best remedy is, to renew your 
care and assiduity to deserve and cultivate affection, 
without seeming to have perceived its abatement. 
Jealousy and distrust are the bane of friendship, 
whose essence is esteem and affiance : but if jea- 
lousy is expressed by unkind upbraidings, or, what 
is worse, by oold, haughty looks, and insolent con- 
tempt, it can hardly fiul, if often repeated, to realize 
llie misfortune, which at first, perhaps, was ima-* 
ginary. Nothing can be more an antidote to af- 
nctioo, than such behaviour ; or than the cause of 
it, which, in reality, is nothing but pride ; thougli 
the jealous person would fain attribute it to un- 
common tenidemcss and delicacy : but tenderness 
is never so expressed ; it is, indeed, deeply sensible 
of unkindness, but it cannot be unkind ; — it may 
subsist with anger, but not with contempt ;-^t may 
be weakened, or even killed by ingratitude ; but it 
cannot be changed into hatred. Remember always, 
that if you would be loved, you must be amiabU* 
Habit may, indeed, for a time^ supply the defici- 
ency of merit : what we have long loved, we do not 
easily cease to love ; but habit will at length be con- 
quered by frequent disgusts^— Eccrus. xxiL 20. 
** Whoso castetfa a stone at the birds, frayeth them 
away ; and he that upbraideth his friend, breaketh 
friendship. HxHigh thou drewest a sword at thy 
friend, yet despair not, for there may be a return- 
ing to favour. If thou hast opened thy moutli 
■l^ttst thy fnend, fear not, for there may be a re- 
conciliation ; excepting for upbraiding, or jtride, 
or diidonHg qf Mtcrett, or a ireacherout uwuncZ,— 
for, for these things, every friend will depart." 

I have hitherto spoken of a friend in the singular 
Burober, imtfaer in compliance with the notions of 
oioet writers who have treated of friendship, and 
mho goMnUy suppose it can have but one <^],ect^ 
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than from my own ideas. The highest kind of 
friendship is indeed confined to one— I mean the 
conjugal ; which, in its perfection, is so entire and 
absolute an union of interest, will, and affection, 
as no other connexion can stand in competition 
with. But there are yarious degrees of frioidship^ 
which can admit of several objects, esteemed, and 
delighted in, for different qualities,— and whose 
separate rights are perfectly compatible. Perhaps 
it b not possible to love two persons exactly in the 
same degree ; yet, the difference may be so small, 
that none of the parties can be certain on which 
side the scale prepond^ates. 

It is narrowness of mind to wish to eonfine yonr 
friend's affection solely to yourself, since you are 
conscious that^ however perfect your attachment 
msy be, you cannot possibly supply to her all the 
blessings she may derive from several friends, who 
may e»ch love her as well as you do, and may each 
contribute laigely to her happiness. If she depends 
on yon alone for all the comforts and advantages of 
friendship, your absence or death may leave her de- 
solate and forlorn. If, therefore, you prefer her 
good to yoqr own s^sh gratification, you should 
rather strive to multiply her friends, and be ready 
to embrace in your affections all who love, and de- 
serve her love : this generosity will bring its own re- 
ward, by multiplying the sources of your pleasures 
and supports; and your first friend will love you 
the more ibr such an endearing proof of the extent 
of your affection, which can stretdi to receive all 
who are dear to her. But if, on the contrary^ 
every mark of esteem shewn to another excites un« 
easiness or resentment in you, the person you love 
must soon fed her connexion with you a burden 
and restraint She can own no oWgation to so 
aeJfiab an attachment; nor can bar tand Brnas B be 
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creased by that which lessens her esteem. If 
\» is really fickle and ungrateful, she is not 
nrth your reproaches : if not, she must be reascm* 
ily offended by such injurious imputations. 
Tou do not want to be told, that the strictest 
Mity is required in friendship; and, though 
Msibly instances might be brought, in which even 
• secret of a friend must be sacrificed to the calb 
'justice and duty, yet these are rare and doubtful 
MB, and we may Tenture to pronounce, that, 
cd'us. xxTii. 16. " Whoso discovereth secrets* 
seth his credit, and shall never find a friend to 
s mind."—" Love thy friend, and be faithful 
ito him : but if thou betrayest his secrets, follow 
» more after him. For as a man that hath de- 
tDjcd his enemy, so hast thou destroyed the Ioto 
' thy friend.— -As one that letteth a bird go out 
his hand, so hast thou let thy neighbour gOi 
)Uow no more after him, for he is too far off; he 
aa a roe escaped out of the snare.— >Ab for a 
3und, it may be bound up ; and after revilings 
ere may be reconcilement: but he that bewray. 
!i secrets, is without hope." 
But, in order to reconcile this inviolable fidcfity 
th the duty you owe to yourself or others, you 
ait carefully guard against being made the re- 
ntory of such secrets as are not fit to be kept, 
your friend should engage in any unlawful 
miit;— if, for instance, she should intend to 
fiyoo an a£fair of love, unknown to her parents; 
B must first use your utmost endeavours to dia- 
ida her from it, and, if she persists, positively 
d Mdemnly declare against bdng a confidant in 
di acase. Snffisr her not to speak to you on the 
ijaet, and warn htr to foibear acquainting you 
th any stqi she may propose to take towards a 
jerfage mwanctifled by paxcnUL wgf^t^ifeaSQmu 
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Tell her; you would think it your duty to apprize 
her parents of the danger into which she was throw- 
ing herself. However unkindly she may take this 
at the time, she will certainly esteem and love you 
the more for it, whenever she recovers a sense of 
her duty, or experiences the sad effects of swenr- 
log from it. 

There is another case, which I should not choose 
to suppose possible, in addressing myself to so 
young a person, was it not that too many instances 
of it have of late been exposed to public animad- 
▼eraon : I mean the case of a married woman, 
w^o encourages or tolerates the addresses of a lover. 
May no sudh person be ever called a friend oi 
your's! but, if ever one whom, when innocent, 
you had loved, should fall into so fatal an error, 
I can only say that, after proper remonstrances, 
you must immediately withdraw from all intimacy 
and confidence with her : nor let the absurd pre- 
tence of innocent inientionSt in such circumstances, 
prevail with you to lend your countenance^ a 
moment, to disgraceful conduct. There cannot 
be innocence, in any degree of indulgence to un* 
lawful passion. The sacred obligations of marriaffB 
are very ill understood by the wife, who can think 
herself innocent while she parleys with a lover, or 
with a love,— i«nd who does not shut her heart and 
ears against the most distant approaches of either. 
A virtuous wife,— though she diould be so unhap- 
py as not to be secure^* by having her strongesi 
affections fixed on her husband,— will never admil 
an idea of any other man, in the light of a lover j 
but, if such an idea should unawares intrude intio 
her mind, she would instantly sGfle it, before il 
grew strong enough to give her much uneasiness. 
Not to the most intimate friend,— hardly to hei 
owD iou]^— would she yenture to confess a weaki 
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ness, she would so sincerely abhor. VTheneyer, 
therefore, such infidelity of heart is made a sub* 
ject of confidence, depend upon it the corruption 
has spread far, and has been faultily indulged* 
£nter not into her counsels ; shew her the danger 
she is in, and then withdraw yourself from i^ 
whilst you are yet unsullied by contagion. 

It has been supposed a duty of friendship to lay 
open every thought and every feeling of the heart 
to our friend : but I have just mentioned a case 
in which this is not only unnecessary, but wrongi 
A disgraceful inclination, which we resolve to coiw 
quer, should be concealed from every body ; and 
is more easily subdued when denied the indulgence 
of talking of its object : and, I think, there may 
be other instances, in which it would be most pni* 
dent to keep our thoughts concealed even from our 
dearest friend. Some things I would communU 
cate to one friend, and not to another, whom, per* 
haps, I loved better, because I might know that 
my first friend was not so well qualified' as the 
other to counsel me on that particular subject : a 
natural bias on her mind, some prevailing opi« 
nion, or some connexion with persons concerned, 
might make her an improper confidant with regard 
to one particular, though qualified to be so on all 
other occasions. 

This confidence of friendship is indeed one of its 
sweetest pleasures and greatest advantages. The 
human heart often stands in need of some kind and 
£uthful partner of its cares, in whom it nuiy repose 
all its weaknesses, and with whom it is sure of 
finding the tenderest sympathy. Far be it fhmi 
me to shut up the heart with cold distrust, and 
rigid caution, or to adopt the odious maxim, that 
** we should live with a friend, as if he were one 
day to become an enemy,*' But we must not 
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wholly abandon pmdence in any sort of connexion ; 
ance when every guard is laid aside, our unbound* 
ed openness may injure others as well as ourselves* 
Seerets intrusted to us, must be secretly kept, even 
from our nearest friend ; for we have no right lo 
dispose of the secrets of others. 

If there is danger in making an improper choice 
of fHends, my dear child, how much more fatal 
would it be to mistake in a stronger kind of at* 
tachment,^n that which leads to an irrevocable 
lengagement far Kfe ! yet so much more is the un* 
derstanding blinded, when once the fancy is cap- 
tivated, that it seems a despente undertaking, to 
convince a girl in love that she has mistaken the 
character of the man she prefers. 

If the passions would wait for the deehkm of 
judgment, and if a young woman could have the 
same opportunities of examining into the real cha- . 
racter of her lover, as into that of a female candi- 
date for her friendship, the same rules might di- 
rect yba in the choice of both ; for, marriage be- 
ing the highest state of friendship, the qualities 
requisite in a friend are still more important in a 
husband. But young women know so little of 
the ¥rorld, especially of the other sex, and such 
pains are usually taken to deceive them, that they 
are every way unqualified to choose for themselves^ 
upon their own judgment. Many a heart-ache 
shall I feel for you, my sweet girl, if I live a few 
years longer ! since not only all your happinesa 
in tills w(tt'ld, but your advancement in n^gion 
and virtue, or your apostasy from every good prin- 
dple you have been taught, will protmbly depend 
on die companion you fix to for life. Happy will 
it be for you, if you are wise and modest enough 
to withdrew from temptation, and preserve your 
i>fiajt free and open to leceive the just reoommen* 
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dation of your parents : farther than a recommen- 
dation, I dare say, they will never go, in an affair 
which, though it should be begun by them, ought 
never to be proceeded in without your free coa« 
ounrence* 

Whatever romantic notions you may hear or 
read of, depend upon it, those matdies are the hap- 
fttest which are made on rational grounds;-— on 
suitableness of character, degree, and fbrtune,^^m 
mutual esteem, and the prospect of a real and per- 
manent friendship. Far be it from me to advise 
you to marry where you do not love ;^^ merce* 
nary marriage is a detestable prostitution : but, on 
the other hand, an union formed upon mere per- 
sonal liking, without the requisite foundation of 
esteeiOt without the sanction of parental approba- 
tion, and, consequently, without the blessing o^ 
God, can be productive of nothing but misery and 
diame. The passion to which every consideration 
of duty and prudence is sacrificed, instead of sup- 
plying the loss of all other advantages, will soon 
itself be changed into mutual distrust,— 4«pentance, 
reproaches,— and finally, periiaps, into hatred. 
The distresses it brings will be void of every con- 
solation ; you wi^ have disgusted the friends who 
should be your support,— debased yourself in the 
eyes of the world, — and, what is much worse^ in 
jour own eyes, and even in those of your husband : 
above all, you will have offended diat God, who 
alone can shield you from calamity. 

From an act like this, I trust, your duty and gra- 
titude to your kind parents^— the first of duties next 
to that we owe to God, and inseparably connected 
fVMi It,— will effectually preserve you. But most 
jonng people think they have fulfilled their duty, if 
thsf refirain finom actually marrying against prohibi* 
tloDt they suffer tbdr affections, and eYen^^erha^ 
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tfaeir word of honour, to be engaged, without con* 
suiting their parents ; yet satisfy themselves with 
resolving not to marry without their consent : not 
oonsidenng that, beside the wretched, useless, un« 
comfortable stale they plunge themselves into, when 
tibiey contract an hopeless engagement, they must, 
likewise, involve a parent in die miserable dilemma 
of either giving a forced consent against his judg- 
ment^ or of seeing his beloved child pine away her 
prime of life in fruitless anxiety ; seeing her accuse 
him of tyranny, because he restrains her from 
certain ruin ; s e e ing her affections alienated from, 
her family ; and all her thoughts engrossed by ono 
object, to the destruction of her health and spiritSy 
and of all improvements and occupations. What 
a crual alternative for parents, whose happspess ia 
bound up with that of their child ! The nme to 
consult them is before you have given a lover the 
least encouragement; nor ought you to listen a 
moment to the man who would wish you to keep 
his addresses secret ; since he thereby shews him- 
self conscious that they are not fit to be encou- 
raged. 

But perhaps I have said enough on this subject 
at present; though, if ever advice on such a topic 
can be of use, it must be before passion has got 
possession of the heart, and silenosd both reason 
and principle. Fix, therefore, in your mind, as 
deeply as possible, those rules of duty and prudence 
which now seem reasonable to you, that they may 
be at hand in the hour of trial, and save you from 
the miseries in which strong affections, unguided 
by discretion, involve so many of our sex. 

If you love virtue sincerely, you will be incapable 
of loving an openly vicious duracter. But, alas ! 
your innocent heart may be easily ensnaared by 
on artful one; and from this danger nothing can 
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secure you, but the experience of those to whose 
guidance God has intrusted you : May you be wise 
enmigfa to make use of it ! So will you have the 
ftirest chance of attaining the best blessings this 
worid can aSoidf in a &ithful and virtuous union 
with a worthy man, who may direct your steps in 
safety and honour through this life, and partake 
with you the rewards of virtue in that which is to 
come. But, if this hi4)py lot should be denied you, 
do not be afraid of a single life. A worthy wo* 
man is never destitute of valuable friends, who, in 
a great measure^ supply to her the want of nearer 
connexionsu She can never be 'slighted or dis- 
esteemed, while her good temper and benevolenoe 
lender her a blessing to her companions. Nay, 
she must be honoured by all persons of sense and 
virtue, for preferring the single state to an imion 
unworthy of her. The calamities of an unhappy 
marriage are so much greater than can befall a 
single person, that the unmarried woman may find 
abundant argument to be contented with her condi* 
tion, when pointed out to her by Providence. Whe- 
ther married or single, if your first care is to please 
Gody you will undoubtedly be a blessed creature; 
..« for that which he delights in nnui be happy*** 
How earnestly I wish you this hf^ppiness, you can 
never know, unless you could r^ the heart of 
jour truly affisctionate. 



LETTER VI. 

ov TBM oovmyineHT or thx xEssmu 

Tjob nest great point of importance to your future 
bapBiaeai^ my dear, is what your parents hav^ 
dooTtflwa, been continually attentive to firom your 
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I intsDCy, as it it imposuble to undsrtak* it IM 

I nrl J ; — J mean the due regulation of four tank 

per. Though 70U ars io a gnat meaatire iiiddit- 

ed to their inning handi fcH- whatever ii good hi 

I^ you are leiuible, no doub^ a> eierjr bumm 

eteaturg ii, of pmpeuiiliea to some inflniulj cl 

temper, which it must now be ymtr man cars to 

^ oorrsct and to aubdue; oOierwiw the palna llial 

I ' haTB hitherto lieen taken wilh joo maf all become 

{ fiuitioa : and, whan jou are your own nuMrei^ 

' fou may relapie into those fatitte, wbidi wero oii- 

glnally iu your nature, and which will require U 

be diligently watched and kept under, through the 

rtole course of your life. 

If you conaider, that the constant tenor of At 
0«spel precepts ig to promote lore^ peace, and 
good-will amongst men, you irill not doubt thM 
ttia cultivation of an amiable diipodtion it a grari 
part of your religious duty : since nothing laadl 
more directly to the breach <^ charity, and 10 thl 
ii^ury and moleMation of our fellow- crcatuicaj 
ttun the indulgence of ao ill temper. Do not, 
* therefore, think lightly of the ofTences yon maj 
Bommit, for want of a due command over it, oc 
■uppoee yoimelf responnble for them to your &1< 
low-deatures only j but be ssiured, you mtut give 
B strict account of tbem all to the Sup^mc Ot^ 
venior of the world, who has made Ihii ■ gteM 
part of your appointed trial upon earth. 

A woman, bred up in a rdigions miniMr, phw 
cd above the reach of want, ai^ outof tb« wvfnt 

Saotdld Of scandalous vicei, can havabntftwMiv- 
tations to tlw flagnuu braadi of the Divina Imk 
It particularly concerns her, therdbre, to und«> 
1 Mand diem in tbdr ftUl import and to conddw; 

how ftr aha trs^BMea gainst than by sudi adlom 
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adultery, and theft; but which become of very 
great importance, by being frequently repeated, 
and occurring in the daily transactions of life. 

The principal rirtues or vices of a woman mutt 
be of a private and domestic kind. Within the 
flbde of her own family and dependants lies her 
sphere of action ;— the scene of almost all thooo 
tadLs and tirials, which must determine her cha- 
facter, and her fate^ here and hereafter. Reflect, 
Ibr a moment, how much the happiness of her bus* 
band, diildren, and servants, must depend on her 
tamper; and you will see that the greatest goad, 
or evil, which she ever may have in her power to 
do, may arise from her correcting or indulging its 
faidftrmities. 

Though I wish the principle of duty towards 
God to be your ruling motive in the exercise of 
CFrery virtue ; yet, as human nature stands in need 
of all possible helps, let us not forget how essential 
it is to present happiness, and to ti^e enjoyment of 
this life, to cultivate such a temper as is likJewiia 
indispensably requisite to the attainment of higher 
felicity in the life to come. The greatest outward 
blesnngs cannot aSbrd enjojrment to a mind 
ruffled and uneasy within itself. A fit of ]ll*hu- 
mour will spoil the 'finest entertainment, and is as 
raal a torment as the most painful disease. An<- 
oCfaar unavmdable consequence of ill-temper, is the 
dislike and aversion of all who are witnesses to it, 
and, perhaps, the deep and lasting resentment of 
tbQM who suffer from its effects. We all, from 
social or self-love^ earnestly desire the esteem and 
aflbetioo of our fellow-creatures; and indeed our 
condition makes them so necessary to us, that the 
wreldi who has ibrfeited them, must feel desolate 
and undone^ deprived of all the best enjoyments 
an4 comlbrto the world can affocd, and ^'(^a.'^^ 
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to his inward imser3r, unpitied and scorned. ' Bi 
this can never be the ftte of a good-natured pei 
son : whatever faults he may have, they wfll gem 
rally be treated with lenity; he will fold an advc 
oate in every human heart ; his errws will be h 
mented, rather than abhorred ; and his virtues wi 
be viewed in the fairest pdnt of light His gooc 
humour, without the help of great talents or m 
quirements, will make his company preferable I 
that of the most brilliant genius, in whom th 
quality is wanting ; in short, it is almost impossibl 
diat you can be sincerely beloved by any bod; 
without this engaging property, whatever oth( 
excellencies you may possess; but, with il^ yo 
will scarcely fail of finding some frieods and fi 
▼ourers, even though you should be destitute ( 
almost every odier advantage. 

Peibaps you will say, ** All this is veiytnie^ bt 
our tempers are not in our own power ; we ai 
made with different dispositions, and, if mine is m 
amiable, it is rather my unhappiness than m 
' fault." This, my dear, is commonly vaid by di« 
who will not take the trouble to correct then 
sdves ; yet, be assured, it is a delusion, and wi 
not avail in our justification before him, "** wh 
knoweth whereof we are made," and of what n 
are capable.— It is true, we are not all equal! 
happy in our dispositions ; but human virtue ooi 
asts in cherishing and cultivating every good ii 
dination, and in checking and subduing tivery pn 
pensity to eviL If you had been bom with a ba 
temper, it might have been made a good one^ i 
least virith regud to its outward eflfects, by educt 
tion, reason, and principle: and, though you are t 
happy as to have a good one while young, do m 
tiuppose it will always continue so, if you negle 
io msintain a proper command over iu Powe 
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ndmess, disappointments, or worldly cares, may 
oorrupt and imbitter the finest ^'sposition, if they 
are not counteracted by reason and religion. 

It is observed, that every temper is inclined, in 
some d^^ree^ either to passion, peevishness, or ob- 
sCinacy : many are so unfortunate as to be inclined 
to each of the three in turn : it is necessary, tbere- 
ibre, to watch the bent of our nature^ and to apply 
the remedies proper for the infirmity to which we 
are most liable. With regard to the first, it is so 
injurious to society, and so odious in itsdf, espe- 
cially in the female character, that, one would 
think, shame alone would be sufficient to preserve 
a young woman from giving way to it : for, it is 
as unbecoming her character, to be betrayed into 
ill behaviour by pcusionf as by inioxiaUion ; and 
she ought to be ashamed of the one, as much as 
of the other. Grentleness, meekness, and patience, 
are her peculiar distinctions; and an enraged 
woman is one of the most di^usting sights in na- 
ture. 

It is plain, from experience, that the most pas- 
nonate people can command themselves, when 
they have a motive sufficiently strong ;— such as 
the presence of those they fear, or to whom they 
particularly desire to recommend themselves : it is, 
therefore, no excuse to persons, whom you have 
injured by unkind reproaches and unjust asper- 
sions, to tell them you was in a passion ; the al- 
lowing yourself to speak to them in a passion, is a 
proof of an insolent disrespect, which the meanest 
of your fellow-creatures would have a right to re- 
tent. When once jrou find yourself heated so &r 
as to deure to say what you know would be pro- 
voking and wounding to anodier, you should im- 
mediately resolve either to be silent or to quit the 
room, rather than give utterance to axv^ tiaxi^^* 
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(ated by so bad an inclination. Be assured, yc 
are then unfit to jeason or to reprove, or to he 
reason from others. It is, therefore, your part 
ratire firom such an occasion of sin ; and wait t 
you kre cool, before you presume to judge of wh 
has passed. By accustoming yourself thus to coi 
quer and disappoint your anger, you will, by d 
grees, find it grow weak and manageable, so as 
leave your reason at liberty. You will be able 
restrain your- tongue from evil, and your looks ai 
gestures from all expressions of violence and i] 
wilL Pride, which produces so many evils in tl 
human mind, is the great source of passion. Wh 
ever cultivates in himself a proper humility, a di 
sense of his own faults and insufiiciendes, and 
due respect for others, will find but small tempt 
tion to violent or unreasonable anger. 

In the case of real injuries, which justify at 
call for resentment, there is a noble and generoi 
. kind of anger, a proper and necessary part of w 
nature^ which has nothing in it sinful or degnu 
log. I would not wish you insensible to this : fo 
-the person who feels not an injury, must be inc 
pable of being properly affected by benefits. Wii 
those who treat you ill without provocation, yc 
ought to maintain your own dignity : but, in ord 
to do this, whilst you shew a sense of their impn 
per behaviour, you must preserve calmness, ai 
even good-broeding,— and thereby convince the 
of the impotence as well as injustice of their m 
lice. You must also weigh every circumstan 
with candour and charity, and consider wheth 
your shewing the resentment deserved, may n 
produce ill consequences to innocent persons,- 
as is almost always the case in family quarrel 
and whether it may not occasion the breach 
jBome duty, or necessary connexion, to which yi 

13 
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oo|^C to safOiiice even your just reaentments. 
Abore ail things, talce care tiiat a particular offence 
to yoii» does not make you unjust to the general 
character of the offending person. Generous anger 
doca not preclude esteem for whatever is really es- 
timable^ nor doea it destroy good^will to the per- 
aon of its object: it even inspires the desire of 
overcoming him by benefits, and wishes to inflict 
no other punishment than the regret of having in- 
jured one who deserved his kindness : it is always 
placable, and ready to be reconciled, as soon as the 
ol^der is convinced of his error; nor can any 
•nbaequent iijury provoke it to recur to past dis- 
flbligationa, whidi had been once forgiven^^But it 
ii^ perhaps, unnecessary to give rules for this case, 
llie consciousness of injured innocence naturally 
produces dignity, and usually prevents excess of 
anger. Our passion is most unruly, when wc 
are conscious of blame, and when we apprdiend 
that we have laid ourselves open to contempt. 
Where we know we have been wrong, the least 
injustice in the degree of blame imputed to us, ex- 
dtes our bitterest resentment; but where we know 
ourselves faultless, .the sharpest accusation excites 
|nty or contempt, rather than rage. Whenever, 
tfanefore^ you feel yourself very angry, suspect 
yourself to be in the wrong, and resolve to stand 
the decision of your own conscience before you 
cast upon another the punishment, which is, per- 
haps^ due to yourself. Ihis self-exandnation will 
at least give you time to cool, and, if you are just, 
will dispose you to bdanca your own wrong with 
4hat of your antagtmist, and to settle the account 
with Um ou equal terms* 

Pteviahnesa^ though not so violent and fatal in 
its immediate effects, is still more unamiable than 
pMOon; andy if possible, more destructive of ba:^ 

D 
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piness, inasmuch as it operates more continiMll 
Though the fretful man injures us less, he disgui 
us more than the passionate one,— because he b 
trays a low and little mind, intent on trifles, ac 
engrossed by a paltry self-love, wfaidi knows n 
how to bear the very apprehension of any inconv 
nience. It is self-love, then, whidi we must combi 
when we find ourselves assaulted by this infim 
ty ; and, by voluntarily enduring' inconvenienci 
we shall habituate ourselves to bear them wi 
ease and good-humour, when occasioned by olbei 
Perhaps this is the best kind of religious mortific 
tion, as the chief end of denying ourselves any i 
nocent indulgences must be to acquire a hal^t 
command over our passions and indinations, pa 
ticularly such as are likely to lead us into ev 
' Another method of conquering this enemy, is 
abstract our minds from that attention to trifiii 
circumstances, which usually creates this uneai 
ness. Those who are engaged in high and impo 
tant pursuits, are very little affected by small i: 
conveniences. The man whose head is full 
ntudious thought, or whose heart b full of cai 
will eat his dinner without knowing Whether it w 
well or ill dressed, or whether it was served pun 
tually at the hour or not: and though absen 
from the common things of life is £ar from desii 
able,— especially in a woman,— -yet too minn 
and anxious an attention to them seldom fails 
produce a teasing, mean, and fretful dispositio 
X would, therefore, wish your mind always to ha 
in pursuit some object worthy of it, that it m 
not be engrossed by such as are, in themselv< 
ficarcely worth a moment's anxiety. It is chie; 
in the decline of h'fe, if hen amusements fail, ai 
when the more importunate passions subside^ A 
this iB&noitf k obaenred to grow upon ti8;« 
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perfaapi it will seldom fail to do so, unless carefully 
watched, and counteracted by reason. We must^ 
. tiien, endeavour to substitute some pursuits in the 
place of those^ which can only engage us in the 
beginning of our course. The pursuit of j^ory 
■ad hi4>pineis in another life, by every means in 
improving and exalting our own mindis, becomes 
men and more interesting to us, the nearer we 
draw to the end of all sublunary enjoyments. 
Bead ing , reflection, rational conversation, and, 
above all, conversing with God by prayer and me- 
ditation, may preserve us from taking that anxious 
interest in the little comforts and conveniences 
of our remaining days, which usually gives birth 
to so much fretfulness in old people. But though 
the. aged and infirm are most liable to this evil, 
.and they alone are to be pitied for it;—- yet we 
.sometimes see the young, the healthy, and those 
who enjoy most outward blessings, inexcusably 
guilty c^it The smallest disappointment in ple*- 
aure, or difficulty in the most trifling employment, 
vriil put wilful young people out of temper, and 
tiieir very amusements frequently become sources 
•cf vexation and peevishness. How often have I 
.aeen a girl, preparing for a ball, or for some other 
public iqypearance^i— unable to satisfy her own vfr> 
nity,— fret over every ornament she put on, quar* 
nl with her maid, with her dothes, her hair; and, 
gvowing still more unlovely as she grew more 
Cfoas, be ready to fight with her looking-glass for 
not making her as handsome as she wished to bo ! 
■ She did not consider, that the traces of this Hl- 
• humour on her countenance would be a greater 
dimdvantaga to her appearance, than any defect in 
■'her dFesB, or even than the plainest features, en- 
BfMiedbyJoyand good-faumoor. Thereisade- 
fUm of w rign ati on ncc €n>r y gfmto Jheep^pyBawX 
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of pleasure ; we must be ready and willing 
up some part of what we could \vish for, bei 
can enjoy that which is indulged to us. II 
doubt that she who frets all £e while she U 
ing for an assembly, will suffer still greal 
easiness when she is there. The same c 
restless vanity, will there endure a thousand 
ficBtions, which, in the midst of seeming pi 
will secretly corrode her heart; whilst di< 
and humble generally find more gratificatic 
they expected, and retUm home pleased a 
livened from every scene of amusement^ - 
they could have staid away from it with 
ease and contentment. 

SuUenness, or obstinacy, is perhaps a won 
of temper than either of the former,— and 
dulged, may end in the most fatal extremes o 
bom melancholy, malice, and revenge. 1 
isentment which, instead of bdng expres 
nursed in secret^ and continually aggrava 
the imagination, will, in time, become the 
passion ; and then, how horrible must be hi 
whose kind and pleasurable affections i 
swallowed up by the tormenting as well as 
table sentiments of hatred and revenge !— £ 
xix. 13. "Admonish thy friend, peradvent 
hath not done it; or, if he hath, that he d 
more.— Admonish thy friend, peradventi 
hath not said it; or, if he hath, that he 8| 
not again."— Brood not over a resentment 
perhaps was at first ill-grounded, and whidi 
doubtedty heightened by an heated imagit 
bu^ when you have first subdued your ow 
per, so as to be able to speak calmly, raaai 
and kindly, then expostulate with the per» 
suppose to be in fault; hear what she baa 1 
aad either reconcile yourself to her, or iquk 
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iod under the injury by the principle of Chri»- 
in diarity. But if it should appear that you 
Hirself have been most to blame, or if you have 
len in an error, acknowledge it fairly and faand- 
mely : if you feel any reluctance to do so, be 
rtain that it arises from pride, to conquer which 

•a absolute duty.—" A soft answer tumetli 
ray wrath;" and a generous confession often- 
nes more than atones for the fault which re- 
lim it. Truth and justice demand that we 
oald acknowledge conviction as soon as we feel 
; and not maintain an erroneous opinion, or 
atify a wrong conduct, merely from the false 
lame of confessing our past ignorance. A false 
lame it undoubtedly is, and as impolitic as unjust, 
Dce your error is alr^idy seen by those who en- 
savour to set you right : but your conviction, and 
a candour and generosity of owning it freely, 
ay still be an honour to you, and would greatly 
commend you to the person with whom you di». 
iited. With a disposition strongly inclined to 
illenness or obstinacy, this must be a very pain- 
il exertion ; and to make a perfect conquest over 
mrself at once, may peihaps appear impracticable, 
hilst the zeal of self-justification, and the abhor- 
nce of blame, are strong upon you. But, if you 
e 10 unhappy as to yield to yoiur infirmity at one 
se, do not let this discourage you from renew- 
g your efforts. Your mind will gain strength 
om the contest, and your internal enemy will, by 
agrees, be forced to give ground. Be not afraid 

rtfive the subject, as soon as you find yourself 
da to subdue your temper; and then frankly lay 
lan the conflict you sustained at the time: by 
it yaa wfll make all the amends in your power 
r your ftul^ and will certainly change the dis- 
HtjouhavegiTeiiy into pity at least, if not ad- 
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xniratioii. Nottung Is more endearing tlian such 
a confession ;— and you will find such a sadsfiic* 
lion in your own consciousness, and in the renew- 
ed tenderness and esteem you will gain from the 
person concerned, that your task fbr the future 
will be made more easy, and your reluctance to be 
oonrinced, will on every occasion grow less end 

The love of truth, and a real desire of imtnrore- 
ment^ ought to be the only motives of argumenta- 
tion: and, where these are sincere^ no difficulty 
can be made of embracing the truth, as soon as it 
is perceived. But» in &ct, people oftener dispute 
fimn vanity and pride, which makes it a grievous 
mortification to allow tiiat we are the wiser for= 
what we have heard from one another. To receive^ 
advice, reproof, and instruction properly, is the* 
surest sign of a sincere and humlde hearty— -and 
shews a greatness of mind, which commands our 
lespect and reverence, while it appears so willingly 
to yield to us the superiority. 

Observe, notwithstanding, that I do not wish you 
to hear of your faults without pain : such an in* 
difi^erence would afford small hopes of amendment* 
-»Shame and remorse are the first steps to true 
repentance ; yet we should be willing to bear this 
pam, and thankful to the kind hand that inflicts it 
, for our good. Nor must we, by sullen silence 
under it, leave our kind physician in doubt, whether 
the operation has taken efiect or not, or whether it 
has not added another malady, instead of canag 
tiie first You must consider, that those who tell 
you of your faults, if they do it from motives of 
kindness, and not of malice, exert tbdr frienddiip 
in a painful office^ whidi must have cost them as 
great an effort as it can be to you to admowledge 
the service; and, if you reftiae this snoouregtBiiBV 
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(4m eumol expect that any one, who is not abao- 
tUUly obliged to it by duty, will a second time un- 
derlake such an ill-requited trouble. What a loss 
would this be to yourself! How difficult would be 
nor pro gr e s s to that degree of perfection which is 
ateessaiy to our happiness, were it not for the at- 
sJsNnfff we reeeiTe from each other. This certainly 
it one of the means of grace held out to us by our 
mociful Judge ; and, if we reject it, we are an> 
sweraUe fbr all the miscarriages we may fall into 
for want of it 

I know not whether that strsnge caprice, that 
inequality of taste and behaviour, so commonly at- 
tiibated to our sex, may be properly called a fault 
ci temper ; as it seems not to be connected with, 
or vising from our animal frame ; but to be rather 
tilt fruit of our own self-indulgence, degenerating 
by degrees into such a wantonness of will, as knows 
not Iraw to please itself When, instead of re- 
gulating our actions by reason and principle, we 
tuffer ourselves to be guided by every sli^t and 
momentary impulse of inclination, we shall, doubt- 
less^ appear so variable and inconstanty that nobody 
can guesa^ by our behaviour to-day, what may be 
expected from us to-morrow ; nor can we ourselves 
tell whether what we delighted in, a week ago^ will 
now aflbfd ns the least degree of pleasure. It is 
vain tor oCbers to attempt to please us;— we can- 
not please oursdves, though all we could wish fbr 
waits evr choice: and thus does a capridoua 
woman beooma **^€kci herself through very sel£- 
UuMts:" and, when this is the case, it is easy lo 
judge how side others must be of her, and bow 
oentempciblo and disgusting she must appear. This 
W ft ditd state is the usual consequence of power 
nnd Btttei'i i Miiy my dear child never meet with 
tb» tBaiplitfoo of tbit oxfitMito and iU-iiid|Sil iiu 
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dulgence from a husband, which she has happtlf 
escaped from her parents, and which seldom fiuls 
to reduce women to the miserable condition of a 
humoured child, always unhappy ftom having 
nobody's will to study but iu own ! The insolence 
of sudi demands for yourself, and such diaragard 
to the choice and inclhiations of others, can seldom 
fail to make you as many ^lemies as there are 
persons obliged to bear with your humours ; wbHat 
a compliant^ reasonable, and contented dispositioiu 
would render you happy in yourself, and beloved 
by all your companions,— particularly by those who 
live constantly with you ; and, of what consequence 
this is to your happiness, a moment's reflection will 
convince jrou. Family friendships are the fifiend^ 
ships made for us (if I may so speak) by God 
himself. With the kindest intentions, he has knh 
the bands of family love by indiq)ensable duties : 
and wretdied are they who have burst them asun- 
der by violence and ill-will, or worn them out by 
constant little disobb'gations, and by the want ii 
that attention to please, which the presence of a 
stranger always inspires, but which is so often 
shamefully neglected towards those, whom it it 
most our duty and interest to please.— May you» 
my dear, be wise enough to see that every faculty 
of entertainment, every engaging quaUficatioiiy 
which you possess, is exerted to the best advantage 
for those whose love is of most importance to yon ; 
—for those who live under the same roof, and with 
whom you are omnected for life, either by the ties 
of blood, or by the still more sacred obligations of 
a voluntary engagement. 

To make you the delight and darling of your 
family, something more is required than barely to 
be exempt from ilUtemper and troublesome ku- 
atoun: The dnetn and genuine unilet of oon* 
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f and love must adorn your countenance : 
dy compliance, that alertness to assist and 
which demonstrates true affection, must 
) your behaviour, and endear your most 
d acquaintance : poHtenets must accompany 
•atest familiarities, and restrain you from 
ling that is really offbuive^ or which can 
moment's unnecessary pain : conversation, 
s so apt to grow dull and insipid in families, 
some to be almost wholly laid aside, must 
vated with the frankness and openness of 
lip, and by the mutual communication of 
sr may conduce to the improvement or in- 
entertainment of each other, 
ling, whether apart or in common, will 

useful and pleasing subjects $ and the 
liness of youth vnll naturally inspire harm- 
rlh and native humour, if encouraged by a 

desire of diverting each other, and making 
irs paM agreeaibly in your own house : every 
oent that ofilnrs vnll be heightened by the 
Mtion of these dear companions, and by 

over every incident together, and every 
of pleasure. If you have any acquired 
if entertainment, such as music, painting, or 
^ your own fiunily are those before whom 
Mild most wrish to excel, and for whom you 
always be ready to exert yourself; not suf- 
dw accomplishments which you have gained, 
I by their means, and at their expense^ to 
manty till the anival of a stranger gives you 
a the perfiMrmance. Where this last is the 
lu may be sure vanity is the only motive of 
artion ^— « stranger vrill praise yon more. 
Mr Uttle aensibility has that heart, which is 
m ^nalified'by the silent pleasure painted 
eonBtwiwm of a pavttoi ^gaxcAit ot tft v\ 
DS 
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affecdonate bradier, than by the empty oompH* 
ment of a visitor, who is perhaps inwn^ly more 
disposed to criticise and ridicule than to admire 
-you! 

I have been longer in this Letter than I intended ; 
yet it is with difficult I can quit the subject, because 
I think it is seldom sufficiently insisted on, either 
in books or in sermons ;•— 4uid because there are 
many persons weak enough to believe themselves 
in a ^e and innocent course of life, whilst they 
are daily harassing every body about them by their 
vexatious humours. But you will, I hope^ con- 
stantly bear in mind, that you can never treat a 
fellow-creature unkindly, without offending the 
kind Creator and Father of all ! and that you can 
no way render yourself so acceptable to Him, as 
1^ studying to promote the hap^Hness of oUier^ in 
every instance, small as well as greats— The fiwour 
of Ciod, and the love of your companions, will surely 
be deemed rewards sufficient to animate your most 
fervent endeavours ; yet this is not all : the dispo- 
sition of mind which I would recommend, is its 
own reward, and is in itself essential to happiness. 
Cultivate it, therefore, my dear child, with your 
utmost diligence;— -and watch the symptoms of 01 
temper as they rise, with a firm resolution to con- 
quer them before they are even perceived by any 
other person. In every such inward conflict, call 
upon your Maker to assist the feeble nature he hatii 
given you;— -and sacrifice to Him every feeling 
that would tempt you to disobedience : so will you 
at length attain the true Christian meekness, wlm^ 
is bktted in the sight of God and man; ** which 
hits the inomise of this life, as well as of that which 
is to'oome." Then will you pity, in others, those 
infirmities which you have conquered in yoursdf ; 
and will think yoiuwlf aa mudi bound fo assisly b^ 
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your patience and gentleness, those who are so un* 
happy as to be under the dominion of evil passions, 
as you are to impart a share of your riches to the 
poor and miserable. Adieu, my dearest 



LETTER VII. 
ON Ecovour, 

2iy dearest Niecct 

£coMOKT is 10 important a part of a woman's 
character, so necessary to her own happiness, and 
80 essential to her performing properly the duties 
of a wife and of a mother, that it ought to have the 
precedence of all other accomplishments, and take 
its rank next to the first duties of life. It is, more- 
over, an art as well as a vir^ii^ ;—4nd many well- 
meaning persons, from ignorance, or from incon- 
sideration, are strangely deficient in it Indeed, it 
is too often wholly neglected in a young woman's 
education ; and she is sent from her father's house 
to govern a family, without the least degree of that 
knowledge which should qualify her for it : this is 
the source of much inconvenience ; for, though ex- 
perience and attention may supply, by d^prees, the 
want of instruction, yet this requires time;— -the 
&Diily» in the mean time, may get into habits which 
are very difficult to alter ; and, what is worse, the 
husband's opinion of his wife's incapacity may be 
fixed too strongly to suffer him ever to think justly 
of her gradual improvements. I would, therefore^ 
earnestly advise you to make use of every oppor- 
tunHy you oan find, for laying in some store of 
knowkidga on this 8ul](|CGt, b^sre you are called 
upon to thi pnctice; by obsonriog what pattCL 
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before you— by oonsultiiig prudent and experienced 
mistresses of famili e s a nd by entering in a book 
a memorandum of erery new piece of intelligence 
you acquire*: you may afterwards compare these^ 
with more mature obsonrations, and you can make 
additions and corrections, as you see occasion. I 
hope it will not be long before your mother intrusts 
you with some part at least of the management of 
your father's house. Whilst you are under her 
eye, your ignorance cannot do much harm, thougjh 
the relief to her at first may not be near so consi- 
derable as the benefit to yourself. 

£conomy consists of so many bnmdiei^ Mine of 
which descend to such minuteness, that it is impos- 
nble for me in writing to ^ve you particular di- 
rections. The rude outlines may be perhaps de- 
scribed, and I flball be happy if I can fiimish you 
witii any hint that may her^ifter be usefully em- 
ployed. 

The first and greatest point is, to lay out your 
general plan of living in a just proporticm to your 
fortune and rank : if these two will not coincide, the 
last must certunly give way ; for, if you have lif^ 
principles, you cannot fail of being wretched under 
the sense of the injustice as well as danger of spend- 
ing beyond your income, and your distress vrill be 
continually increasing. No mortifications which 
you can suJBfer from retrenching in your appearance^ 
can be comparable to this unhappiness. If you 
would enjoy the real comfbrts of affluence, you 
should lay your plan condderably within your in- 
come ; not for the pleasure of amassing wealth,*-* 
though, where there is a growing family, it is an' 
absolute duty to lay by something every year,—* 
but to provide fbr contingencies, and to have the 
power of indulging your choice in the disposal of 
the oveiplua^— -dilber in innocent pleiusures^ or to 
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iacmae your funds for charity, and generoa^, 
-which are in fact the true funds of pleasure, la 
some circumstances, indeed, this would not be pru* 
dsnt : there are professions, in which a man's toc- 
CM8 greatly d^>ends on his making some figure- 
where the bare suspicion of poverty would bring'on 
the reality. If, by marriage^ you should be placed 
in such a situation, it wiU be your duty to exert 
all your skiU in the management of your income : 
yet, even in this case, I would not strain to the uU 
most for appeanmce, but would choose my modela 
among the most prudent and moderate of my own 
class; and be contented with slower advancemenl^ 
for the sake of security and peace of mind. 

A contrary conduct is the ruin of many ; andjy 
in genera], ^e wives of men in such proifessions 
might live in a more retired and frugal manner 
than they do, without any ill consequence^ if they 
did not make the scheme of advancing the succeae 
of ihdr husbands an excuse to themselves for the 
indulgence of their own vanity and ambition. 

Perhaps it may be said, that the settling the 
general scheme of expenses is seldom the wife's 
province, and that many men do not choose even 
to acquaint her with the real state of their affidrs. 
Where this is the case, a woman can be answerable 
for no more than is intrusted to her. But I think 
it a very ill sign, for one or both of the parties, 
where there is such a want of openness in what 
eqaaUy concerns them. As I trust you will de- 
aerve the confidence of your husband ; so I hope 
yon will be allowed free consultation with him on 
your mutual interest: and, I believe, there aae 
fow men, who would not hearken to reason on 
thdr own affidrs, when they saw a wife ready and 
dadtmia to give up her share of vwoities and indul* 
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gences, and only earnest to promote the common 
good c^ the family. 

In order to settle your plan, it will be necessary 
tp make a pretty exact calculation : and if, from 
fihis time, you accustom yourself to calculations 
in all the little expenses intrusted to you, you will 
grow expert and ready at them, and be able to 
goeas very nearly, where certainty cannot be ob» 
tained. Many articles of expense are regular and 
fixed : these may be valued exactly ; and, by con- 
^ting with experienced persons, you may calcu- 
late nearly the amount of others : any material ar- 
ticle of consumption, in a family of any given 
number and circumstances, may be estimated 
pretty nearly. Your own expenses of clothes and 
pocket-money should be settled and circumscribed, 
that you may be sure iiot to exceed the just pro- 
portion. I think it an admirable method to ap- 
propriate such a portion of yoiur income, as you 
judge proper to bestow in charity, to be sacredly 
kept for that purpose, and no longer considered as 
your own : by which means you will avoid the 
temptation of giving less tlian you ought, through 
selfishness, or more than you ought, through good- 
nature or weakness : if your circumstances allow 
of it, you might set apart another fund for acts of 
liberality or friendship, which do not come under 
the head of charity. The having such funds ready 
at hand, makes it easy and pleasant to give ; and» 
when acts of bounty are peiformed without effort^ 
they are generally done more kindly and efiectually* 
If you are obliged in conscience to lay up for a 
family, the same method of an appropriated fund 
for saving will be of excellent use, as it will pre- 
vent that continual and often ineffectual anxiety, 
which a general desire of savings withoiit having 
fixed the limits, is sure to create. 
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Regularity of payments and accounts is essential 
to economy : your housekeeping should be set- 
tled at least once a- week, and- all the bills paid ; 
all other tradesmen should be paid, at farthesty 
once i^year. Indeed, I think it more advanta- 
geous to pay oftener : but, if you make them trust 
you longer, they must either diarge proportionably 
higher, or be losers by your custom. Numbers of 
them fail, every year, from the cruel cause of being 
obliged to give their customers so mudi longer 
credit than the dealers, from whom they take their 
goods, will allow to them.— If people of ibrtone 
considered this, they would not defer their pay- 
ments, from mere negligence^ as they often do» to 
the ruin oi whole families. 

You must endeavoiur to acquire skill in pnr<- 
chasing: in order to do this, you should begin 
now to attend to the prices of things, and take 
every proper importunity of learning the real value 
of every thing, as well as the marks whereby you 
are to distinguish the good from the bad. 

In yoiur table, as in your dress, and in all other 
things, I wish you to aim at propriety and neatneHf 
or, if your state demands it, elegance rather ihala 
mtperjltious Jigure, To go beyond your sphere^ 
either in dress, or in the appearance of your table^ 
indicates a greater fault in your character than to 
be too much within it. It is impossible to enter 
into the minutuB of the table : good sense and ob* 
servation on the best models, must form your taste^ 
and a due regard to what you can afford must 
restrain it. 

Ladies who are fond of needle-work, generally 
dioose to consider that as a principal part of good 
homewifery: nod, though I cannot look upon it 
t9 of eqmd inqportanee to the due regulation of a 
fiunily, ye^ In a imddlfaig rank, and widi a mo- 
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derate fortune^ it is a necessary part of a woman's 
duty, and a considerable article in expense is saved 
by it. Many young ladies make almost every thing 
tfaey wear ; by whldi means they can make a gen- 
tael figure at a small expense. This, in your sta- 
tion, is the most profitable and desirable kind of 
work : and as much of it as you can do^ consis- 
ttDtly with a due attention to your health, to the 
improvement of your mind, aoid to the discharge 
of other duties, I should think highly commendable : 
but| as I do not wish you ta impose upon the 
world by your appearance, I should be contented 
to see you worse dressed, rather than see your 
whole time employed in preparations for it, or any 
of those hours given to i(^ which are needful to 
make your body strong and active by exerdse, or 
your mind rational by reading. Absolute idleness 
u inexcusable in a woman ; because the needle is 
always at hand for those intervals in which she 
cannot be otherwise employed. If you are indus- 
trious, and if you keep good hours, you will find 
time for all your proper employments : early rising, 
. and a good disposition of time, is essential to eco- 
nomy, The necessary orders, and examinations 
into household affairs, should be dispatched as 
aoon in the day, and as privately as posable, that 
th^ may not interrupt your husband or gue^ or 
break in upon conversation, or reading, in die re- 
mainder of the day. If you defer any thing that 
is necessary, yo^ may be tempted by company, or 
by unforeseen avocations, to forget or to neglect it : 
hurry and irregularis will ensue, with expensive 
expedients to supply the defect 

There is in many people, and particularly in 
youth, a strange aversion to regularity ;— a desire 
to delay what ought to be done immediately, in 
<)ider to do MMDejiiag daa^ which m^ht as well be 
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done afterwards. Be assured it is of more conte- 
quence to you than you can conceive, to get the 
better of this idle procrastinating spirit, and to ac- 
quire habits of constancy and steadiness, even In 
the most trifling matters : without them, there can 
be no regularity, or consistency of action or char- 
acter;— no dependence on your best intentions, 
which a sudden humour may tempt you to lay aside 
for a time, and which a thousand unforeseen acci- 
dents will afterwards render it more and more 
difficult to execute : no one can say what important 
consequences may follow a trivial neglect of this 
kind. For example :— I have known one of these 
procrastinators disoblige^ and gradually lose very 
valuable friends, by dela3ring to write to them so 
long, that, having no good excuse to offer, she 
could not get courage enough to write at all; 
and dropped their correspondence entirely. 

The neatness and order of your house and fiimi> 
ture, is a part of economy which will greatly affiect 
your appearance and character, and to which you 
must yourself give attention, since it b not possible 
even for the rich and great to rely wholly on the 
care of servants, in such points, without their being 
often n^lected. The more magnificently a house 
is furnished, the more one is disgusted with that 
sir of confusion, which often prevails where atten- 
tion is wanting in the owner : but, on the other 
hand, there is a kind of neatness, which gives a 
lady the air of a housemaid, and makes her exce»- 
stfdy troublesome to every body, and particulariy 
tp her husband : in tfiis, as in all other branches of 
economy, I wish you to av(Hd all parade and bustle. 
Thoie ladies who pique themselves on the paitii* 
cular exodlence of neatness, are very apt to ibrget, 
tfaet Ae decant oider of the house should be de. 
signed to pramou tfie conveniMce and \ilnmM «t 
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thoM wbo tra to be in it; wad that, if it is ceiw 
Tcrted into a cause of trouble and constrain^ Aeir 
husbands and guests would be happier without it. 
TheJore of fiune^ that uniTersal passion, will some* 
times shew itadf on strangely insignificant subjects ; 
and a person who ads for praise only, will idwayt 
go beyond the marlc in etery thin^^ The beat 
aign of a house being-well goremed is^ that no» 
bttly's attention is called to any of the little affinm 
of it, but all goes on so well of course^ that ooa is 
not led to make remarks upon any thing, nor to 
obMTFe any ejctraotdinary effort that produces tfie 
general xenik of ease and dcgance whidi previdia 
tbiougfaout. 

Domestic economy, and the credit and happinem 
of a fiumly, depend so much on the dioice and pio* 
per rsguli^cm of servants, thatitmustbe oonsidar* 
ed as an fmential part both of prudence and dutyw 
Those who keep a great number of diem, have a 
heavy charge on t^ir consdences, and ou{^ to 
think themselves, in some measure, responsible fbv 
the monls and happiness of so many of their fellow* 
creatures, designed like themselves for immortalily* 
Indeed, the cares of domestic management are 1^ 
no means lighter to persons of high rank and for- 
tune^ if they perform their duty, than to those of a 
letired station. Itis with a family, as with a oom- 
manwealth ; the more numerous and luxurious it 
becomes, the more difficult it is to govern it pro* 
perly.— Tbou^ the great are placed above the 
little attentions and employments to which a pri» 
>nite gentlewoman must dedicate much of her time^ 
tbey have a larger and more important sphere of 
action, in whi(^ if they are indolent and neglect- 
ftilf the whole government of their house and for* 
tone must fidl into inr^gularity. Whatever numbct 
sfdepotim Abj auy «mf kay to owdotk -libtjk 
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affldn^ ihcy must tfiemidTes oreriook tboie ds> 
po£im, and be ultimately answerable liar the con* 
duct of the wholes— The characters of those sei^ 
vinli who are intrusted with power over the res^ 
oannot be too nicely inquired into; and the 
n ditre B a of the fSunily must be ever watchAil OTtr 
Ihdir oooduc^— -at the same time that she most 
OvtftiUy avoid every appea r ance of suspicioi^ 
wfaidi, whilst it woonds and hinders a worthy seiu 
nmt, only ezcitea tiie artifice and canning of an 
m^ottoiie. 

Nooe^ who pivtend to be ftienda of religion and 
virtue^ should ever keep a domestic, however ei* 
pert in business, whom they know to be guilty of 
immonlity. How unbecoming a serious charsctet 
ii it^ to say of sudi an oner—*' He is a bad umiis, 
but a good Mrvoftf /** What a preference does it 
ahew of private convenience to the interests of so^ 
ciety, wldch demand, that vice shocdd be constant^ 
ly disooontenanced, espedaUy in every one's own 
houaehokl; and that the sober, honest, and indaa> 
triodi^ should be sore of finding encouragement 
and reward, in the houses of those who mahitain 
rMpeotaUe duuracters! 8uch perwns diould bo 
invariably strict and peremptory, vrith regard to 
the behaviour of their servants, in every thing 
which concerns the general {dan of domestic go* 
vemment,— but shoidd by no meana be sevcm 
on smalllknlts, since nodiing so much weakena 
Mithority as frequent chiding. Whilst they ra* 
quire piecise obedience to their rules, they most 
prove^ by Aeir general conduct, that these ndea 
are the eflbct, not of humour, but of reason. It 
ia wonderfhl that those who are carsAil to conceal 
Hieir m-temper ftom strangen^ should bo indifl^ 
flwit how peorish, and even contemptibly caprickMi 
ttNgrippMr baAm Aiir tarvtoiM) oAwboBBL^hdk 
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good name so much dependsi and from whom Um; 
can hope for no real respect, when their weakna 
it 10 apparent When once a servant can Baj,F- 
** I cannot do any thing to please my mistress to 
dayi" all authority is lost 

Those who continually change their serranti, am 
eomplain of perpetual ill usage, have good reaaoi 
to believe that the fault is in themselves^ ou 
that they do not know how to govern. Few in 
deed possess the skill to unite authority witii kind 
ness, or are capable of that steady and unifonnl; 
reasonable conduct^ which alone can maintain tm 
dignity, and command a willing and attentive obi 
dienoe. Let us not forget, that human nature i 
the same in all stations.-— If you can convince you 
servants, that you have a generous and consider^ 
regard to their health, their interest, and their vsa 
sonable gratifications ;— that you impose no com 
mands but what are fit and right, nor ever reprov 
but with justice and temper; — why should yoi 
imagine that they will be insensible to the goo< 
they receive? or whence suppose them incapabi 
of esteeming and prising such a mistress? I couli 
never, without indignation, hear it said, thi 
*' servants have no gratitude ;** as if the conditio 
of servitude excluded the virtues of humanity 
The truth is, masters and mistresses have sddflii 
any real claim to gratitude : they think highly c 
what they bestow, and little of the service they m 
oeive ; they consider only their own convenienc 
and seldom reflect on the kind of life their strai 
pass with them : they do not ask themselves, wl 
ther it is such an one as is consistent with the p 
aervation of their health, their morals, their leisr 
tor religious duties, or with a proper share of 
enjoyments and comforts of life. The dissipf 
mannen whicfa now lo generally prtrail, pwpa 
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ab een c e fit»iii home^ and sttendaDoe on aasembUes, 
or at public places, is, in all these respects, per* 
nicious to the whole household,— and to the men 
tervafUs absolutely ruinous. Their only resource^ 
in Ae tedious hours of waiting, whilst their mas- 
ters and ladies are engaged in diversions, is to 
find out tometfaing of the same kind for them- 
nlvet. Thus they are led into gaming, drinking, 
cxtniTagance, and bad company ;— and thus, by a 
natural progression, they become distressed and dis* 
honest : that attachment and affiance which ought 
to subsist between the dependant and his protector, 
are destroyed : the master looks on his attendants 
as tiueres and traitors ; whilst ihey consider him 
as one whose money only gives him power orer 
tfaem,«^>4uid who uses that power without the least 
r^ard to their welfare. 

£ccl*us. xz. 16. ** The fool saith, I hav« no 
friends ; I have no thanks for all my good deeds^ 
and they that eat my bread speak evil of me.*' 
Thus fooUshly do those complain who choose their 
serrante^ as well as their friends, vrithout discra- 
tion ; or who treat them in a manner that no wor- 
thy perum will bear. 

I baTe been often shock e d at the want of pdite- 
nesi» by which masters and mistresses sometimes 
provoka impertinence from their servants : a gen- 
deman, who would resent to death an imputation 
of fidssbood, from his equal, will not scruple^ 
without prool^ to accuse his servant of it in the 
grasBSst terms* I have heard the most insolent 
eotttampt of the vdiole class expressed at a table, 
whilst Atb or six of them attended behind the chaurs^ 
«ho^ tlia oonqpany seemed to tiiink, were without 
lansas^ witiwot undetsfanding, or the natural fed- 
iogs of rssentmcnl,— These ai^ cruel injuries^ and 
wSl b« mortid in soma way or other. 
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LETTER VIII. 

4 

OW TOLirXKISS AND ACCOMTLJSBMXSn, 

Wbxlst you labour to enrich yoar mind with the 
CMential virtues of Christianity,— with piety, bcne- 
▼olencei meekness, humility, integrity, and purity, 
•-and to make yourself useful in domestic manage- 
ment, I would not have my dear ehUd n^leet to 
pursue Aose graces and acquirements, which may 
set her virtue in the most advantageous light, adorn 
her manners, and enlarge her understanding : and 
this, not in the spirit of vanity, but in the innocent 
and laudable view of rendering herself more usefbl 
and pleasing to her fellow-creatures, and, conse* 
quently, more acceptable to God. Politeness of 
behariour, and the attainment of such branches of 
knowledge, and such arts and accomplishments^ as 
are proper to your sex, capacity, and station, will 
prove so valuable to yourself through lif<^ and will 
make you so desirable a companion, that the n^ect 
of them may reasonably be deemed a ne^ect of 
duty ; since it is undoubtedly our duty to cultivate 
the powers intrusted to us, and to render ourselve; 
as perfect as we can. 

You must have often observed, that nothing J 
so strong a recommendation, on a slight aoquaii 
tance, as polUenets ; nor does it lose its value f 
time or intimacy, when preserved, as it ought 
be, in the nearest connexions and strictest frier 
ships. This delightful qualification,-— so univ 
saUy admired and respected, but so rarely possf 
ed in any eminent degree,— cannot but be a < 
slderable object of my wishes for you : nor sh< 
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tttihtr of us be discouraged by the apprehensioiH 
that neither I am capable of teaching, nor you of 
learning it, in perfection t since whatever degree 
you attain will amply reward our pains. 

To be perfectly polite, one nrast have great pr^* 
amce ^ mind, with a delicate and quick teme tf 
pntpriehff or, in other wofds, one should be able 
to form an instantaneous judgment of what ii fit> 
test to be said or done, on every occasion as it ofitev. 
I have known one or two persons, who seemed to 
oiwe this advantage to nature only, and to have the 
peculiar happiness of being bom, as it were^ with 
•aodier sense^ by which they had an immediate 
perception of what was proper and improper, in 
cases absolutely new to Uiem : but this is the lot 
of very ftw. In general, propriety of bdiavionr 
must be the fruit of instruction, of ob s ervation, 
and reasoning ; and it is to be cultivated and im^ 
proved like any other branch of knowledge or vii^ 
tue. A good temper is a necessary groundworl: 
of it ; and if to this be added a good understand 
ing, applied industriously to this purpose^ I think 
it can hardly fail of attaining, all that is e ss en tial 
In it Particular modes and ceremonies of bchft- 
viour vary in diflf^rent countries and even in difllb- 
nnt parts of the same town. These can only be 
learned by observation on the manners of those 
who are best skilled in them, and by keeping what 
is called good company. But the principles of 
politeness are the same in all places. Wherever 
there are human beings, it must be impolite to 
hurt the temper, or to sfaMX^ the passions, of those 
you co n verse with. It must every. where be good- 
bieeding^ to set your companions in the most ad- 
irftBtageous point of light, by giving each the op- 
portunity of displaying their most agreeable talents, 
md by cmAilIy avoicUng all occwnon^ oi «vqq«3>% 
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their defects;— to exert your own endeaToure to 
please, and to amuse, but not to outshine them ;— > 
to give each their due share of attention and notice ; 
—not engrosdng the talk, when others are desirous 
t« speak, nor suffering the conversation to flag, for 
want of introducing something to continue or re» 
new a subject;— not to push your advantages ti| 
aigument so far that your antagonist cannot retreat 
with honour : In shor^ it is an universal duty in 
society to consider others more than yourself— 
'< in honour preferring one another. '* Christianity^ 
in this rule^ gives the best lesson of politeness; yel 
judgment must be used in the application of it : 
our humility must not be strained so far as to di»^. 
tress those we mean to honour ; we must not quit 
our proper rank, nor force others to treat us im*^ 
properly ; or to accept what we mean as an ad- 
vantage, against their wiUs.— We should be per- 
fectly easy, and make others so if we can. But 
this happy ease belongs perhaps to the last stage of 
perfection in politeness, and can hardly be attained 
till we are conscious that we know the rules of be- 
haviour, and are not likely to offend against pn>* 
priety. In a very young penon, who has seen Iktle 
or nothing of the world, this cannot be expected; 
but a real desire of obliging, and a respectful atten- 
tion, will in a great measure supply the want of 
knowledge, and will make every one ready to over* 
look those deficiencies which are owing only to tha 
want of opportunities to observe the manners of po- 
lite company. You ought not theretbre to be too 
much depressed by the consciousness of such defi- 
ciencies, but endeavour. to get above the shame of 
wanting what you have not had the means of aiv 
quiring. Nothing heightens this false shame, and 
the awkwardness it occasions, to much as vanity. 
The humble mind, contented to be known for what 
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it is, and unembarrassed by the dread of betraying 
its ignorance, b present to itself, and can command 
the use of understandings -which will generally 
prefenre you from any great indecorum, and will 
secure you from that ridicule, which is the punish* 
ment of affectation rather than of ignorance. 
People of sense will never despise you, whilst you 
act naturally ; but the moment you attempt to step 
out of your own character, you make yourself an 
ofcject of just ridicule. 

Many are of opinion, that a rery young woman 
can hardly be too silent and reserved in company ; 
and, certainly, nothing is so disgusting in youth as 
ptf tn ess and self-conceit : but modesty should be 
distinguished from an awkward bashfulness, and 
silence should be only enjoined, when it would be 
forward and impertinent to talk. There are many 
proper opportunities for a girl, young even as you 
are, to speak in company with advantage to herself; 
and, if she does it widiout conceit or affectation, 
she will always be more pleasing than those who 
•it like statues, without sense or motion. When 
you are silent, your looks should shew your atten- 
tion and presence to the company : a respectful and 
aamcst attention is the most delicate kind of praise^ 
and never fails to gratify and please. You must 
appear to be interested in what is said, and endea- 
voor to improve yourself by it : if you understand 
llie nljact wdl enough to ask now and then a per- 
tinent qncation, or if you can mention any drcum- 
•tanetanlaiing to it, that have not before been taken 
notioe oC this will be an agreeable way of shewing 
your wUlingneas to make a part of the company ; 
and will probably draw a particular application to 
you fiom aoma one or other. Then, when called 
vpon, yoo must not draw back aa uhwiIUtl^ %a 
MDgwVf nor ooofine yourself mercHy to ;^ ot ^^^ 
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as it the ciutom of many young penoni^ who 
become intolerable burdeni to the mktraM of the 
bouie, whilst the striTes in Yain to draw them into 
notice^ and lo give them aopie ihare in the eomrar* 
sation. 

In your father's house, it is certainly proper te 
you to pay civility to the guests, and to telk to tfaeni^ 
in your turn, with modesty and respect^ if they en* 
courage you to it. Young ladies, of neariy your 
own age, who visit there, fall of course to yoov 
share to entertain : but, whilst you exert ywnielf 
to make their visit agreeable to them, you nnist not 
forget what is due to the elder part of the companyt 
nor, by whispering and laughing apart, give tfaem 
cause to suspect, what is too often true^ that Ih&y 
themselves are the subjects of your mirth. Jtisio 
shocking an outrage against society, to talk o^ of 
kugh at any person in his own presence^ thai OM 
would think it could only be committed by the vnU 
gar. I am sorry however to say, that I have too 
often observed it amongst young ladies, who littlo 
deserved that titles whikt they indulged their over- 
flowing spirits in defiance of decency and goodU 
nature. The desire of laughing will make soeh 
inconsiderate young persons find a suliject of rIdU 
cule even in the most respectable chancter. CNd 
age, which, if not disgraced by vice or a fltect a tioD» 
has the justest title to reverence^ will be mimjoked 
and insulted ; and even personal defects and Inflv* 
ndties will too often excite contempt and abose^ hi* 
stead of compassion. If you have ever been lad 
into such an action, my dear girl, call it ssfioiiily 
to mind, when you are eonfessing your ftnlts to 
Almighty God; and be fully perniaded, diat hit 
not one at the lesist which you have to repent iA. 
You will be immediately convinced of this^ bf 
compuing it idth tfif gfwt role of jttMico— «htl 
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bing to all as you would they should do unto 
No person living is insensible to the injury 
ontempt, nor is there any talent so invidious, 
> certain to create ill-will, as that of ridicule, 
natural effects of years, which all hope to attain, 
the infirmities dT the body, which none can' 
ent, are surely of all others the most improper 
3t8 of mirth. There are subjects enough Uiat 
nnocent, and on which you may freely indulge 
rivacity of your spirits : for I would not con- 
a you to perpetual seriousness; on the contrary, 
light in a joyous temper, at all ages, and par- 
arly at yours. Delicate and good-natured 
Bry, amongst equal friends, if pointed only 
list such trifling errors as the owner can hardly 
to laugh at, or such qualities as they do not 
e themselves upon, is both agreeable and 
il ; but then it must be offered in perfect kind- 
and sincere good-humour; if dnctur^d with 
jeast degree of malice, its sting becomes veno- 
s and detestable. The person rallied should 

liberty and ability to return the jest^ which 
\ be dropped upon the first appearance of its 
ting the temper. 

ou will wonder, perhaps, when I tell you, that 
) are some characters in the world which I 
jd freely allow you to laugh at, though not in 
preience. Extravagant Yanity and affectation, 
im natural subjects of ridicule^ which is their 
•r panishment When you see old people, in- 
l of maintaining the dignity of their years, 
{^ing against nature to conceal them, affecting 
{noe% and imitating the fdlies of youth— or 
ung penoa amimhig tiie importance and so- 
litj cSroldag^— Ido not wish you to be insen- 

iQtheridioikofiucfa absurd deviations from. 
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you leave the company, provided you lay up a les- 
son for yourself at the same time^ and remember, 
that unless you Improve your mind whilst you are 
young, you also will be an insignificant fool in old 
age ;— Hmd that, if you are presuming and arrogant 
in youth, you are as ridiculous as an old woman 
widi a head-dress of flowers. 

In a young lady's behaviour towards gentlemen, 
great ddicacy is certainly required : yet^ I believe^ 
women oftener err from too great a consciousness 
of the supposed views of men, than from inattention 
to those views, or want of caution against them. 
You are at present rather too young to want rules 
on this subject ; but I could vnsh that you should 
behave almost in the same manner three years hence 
as now ; and retain the simplicity and innocence 
of childhood, with the sense and dignity of riper 
years. Men of loose morals or impertinent beha- 
viour must always be avoided ; or, if at any time 
you are obliged to be in their company, you must 
keep them at a distance by cold civility ; but, vdtb 
regard to those gentlemen whom your parents think 
h proper for you to converse with, and who give 
no offence by their own manners, to them I wish 
you to behave vrith the same frankness and simpli- 
dty, as if they were of your own sex. If you have 
natural modesty, you will never transgress its 
bounds, whilst you converse vrith a man, as one 
rational creature with another, without any view to 
the possibility of a lover or admirer, where nothing 
of that kind is professed ; where it is, I hope you 
will ever be equally a stranger to coquetry and 
prudery ; and that you will be able to distinguish 
the effects of real esteem and love from idle gallan- 
try and unmeaning fine speeches : the slighter no- 
tice you take of these last the better; and thai 
jvtber ffitfa ^[ood-hiuiioured contempt than with 
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affected grayity : but the first must be treated witli 
seriousness and well-bred sincerity ; not giving the 
least encouragenaent which you do not mean, ncr 
assuming airs of contempt where it is not deserved. 
But this belongs to a subject which I have touched 
upon in a former letter. I have already told you, 
that you will be unsafe in every step which leads 
to a serious attachment, unless you consult your 
parents, from the first moment you apprehend any 
thing of that sort to be intended : let them be your 
first confidants, and let every part of your conduct, 
in such a case, be particularly directed by them. 

"^th r^^ard to accomplishments, the chief of 
these is a competent shsre of reading, well chosen 
and properly regulated : and of this I shall speak 
more largely hereafter. Dancings and the know- 
ledge of the French tongue, are now so universal, that 
they cannot be dispensed with in the education of 
a gentlewoman ; and indeed they are t>oth useful 
as well as ornamental : the first, by forming and 
strengthening the body, and improving the carriage ; 
the second, by opening a lai^ field of entertainment 
and improvement for the mind. I believe there are 
more agreeable books of female literature in French 
than in any other language; and, as they are not 
less commonly talked of than English books, you 
must often feel mortified in company, if you arc 
too ignorant to read diem. Italian would b« easily 
Isamt after French ; and if you have leisure and 
opportunity, may be worth your gaining, though 
in your sUdioB of life it is by no means necessary. 

To write a free and legible hand, and to under- 
stand common arithmetic, are indispensable re- 
quisites. 

As to mnsie and drawings I would only wish 
you to fbDoWM genius leads : you have some turn 
Ibr tlie finl^ and I should be lorrf \o «i^ ^wkxwb^ 
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gleet a talent, which will at least afibrd you an iq. 
nocent amusement, though it should not enable 
you to give much pleasure to your friends: I 
think the use of both these arts is more for your- 
self than others. It is but seldom that a private 
person has leisure or application enough to gain 
any high degree of excellence in them ; and your 
own partial family are perhaps the only persons 
who would not much raUier be entertained by the 
performance of a professor than by yours : but, 
with regard to yourself, it is of great consequence 
to have the power of 61ling up agreeably those in- 
tervals of time, which too often hang heavily on the 
hands of a woman, if her lot be cast in a retired 
situation. Besides this, it is certain that even 
a small share of knowledge in these arts will 
heighten your pleasure in the performance of 
others : the taste must be improved, before it can 
be susceptible of an exquisite relish for any of the 
imitative arts : an unskilful ear is seldom capable 
of comprehending harmony, or of distinguishing 
the most delicate charms of melody. The pleasure 
of seeing fine paintings, or even of contemplating 
the beauties of Nature, must be greatly heighten- 
ed by our being conversant with the rules of draw- 
ing, and by the habit of considering the most pic- 
turesque objects. As I look 'upon taste to be an 
inestimable fund of innocent delight, I wish you 
to lose no opportunity of improving it, and of cul- 
tivating in yourself the relish of such pleasures as 
ytVlX not interfere with a rational scheme of life, 
nor lead you into dissipation, with all its attendant 
evils of vanity and luxury. 

As to the learned languages, though I respect 
the abilities and application of those ladies who 
have attained them, and who make a modest and 
proper use of them, yet I would by no means ad- 
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vise you, or any other woman, who is not strongly 
impelled by a particular genius, to engage in such 
studies. The labour and time which they require 
are generally incompatible with our natures and 
proper employments : the real knowledge which 
they supply is not essential, since the English, 
French, or Italian tongues, afford tolerable tran- 
slations of all the most valuable productions of an- 
tiquity, besides the multitude oi original authors 
which they furnish: and these are much more 
than sufficient to store your mind with as many 
ideas as you will know how to manage. The 
danger of pedantry and presumption in a woman, 
— >of her exciting envy in one sex, and jealousy in 
•the other— of her exchan^ng the graces of ima- 
gination for the severity and preciseness of a 
sdiolar, would be, I own, sufficient to frighten me 
from the ambition of seeing my girl remarkable 
fm learning. Such objections are, perhaps, still 
stronger with regard to the abstruse sciences. 

Whatever tends to embellish your fancy, to en- 
lighten your understanding, and furnish you with 
ideas to reflect upon when alone, or to converse 
upon in company, is certainly well worth your ac- 
quisition. The wretched expedient, to which ig- 
norance so often drives our sex, of calling in slan- 
der to enliven the tedious insipidity (^conversation, 
Wuld alone be a strong reason for enriching your 
mind with innocent subjects of entertainment, 
which may render you a fit companion for persons 
of sense and knowledge, from whom you may reap 
the most desirable improvements; for, though I 
tihink reading indispensably necessary to the due 
cultivation of your mind, I prefer the conversation 
of such persons to every other method of instruc- 
tbm: but this you cannot hope to enjoy, unless 
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you qualify yourself to bear a part in such society^ 
by at least a moderate share of reading. 

Though religion is the moat important of all 
your pumiiti, there are not many books on dial sub- 
ject which I should recommend to you at presentw 
Controversy is wholly improper at your age, and 
it is also too soon for you to inquire into the evi- 
dence cf the truth of re?elatioo, or to study the 
difficult parts of Scripture : when these shall come 
before you, there are many excellent books^ from 
which you may receive great assistance. At pre- 
sent, practical ditinity,— clear of superstition and 
enthusiasm, but addressed to the heart, and written 
with a warmth and spirit capable of exciting in it 
pure and rational pitty,— 4s what I wish you to 
meet with. 

The principal study I would recommend, is &£»• 
tory* 1 know of nothing equally proper to enter- 
tain and improve at the same time, or that is so 
likely to form and strengtiien ^our judgment, and, 
l^ giving you a liberal and comprehensive view of 
human nature, in some measure to supply the de- 
fect of that experience, which is usually attained 
too late to be of much sendee to us. Let me add, 
that more materials for conversation are supplied 
by this kind of knowledge, than by almost any 
other : but I have more to say to you on this sub- 
ject in a fixture Letter. 

The fiicuhy in which women usually most ex- 
cel, is that of imagination; and, when properiy 
cuhtvated, it becomes the source of all that is mosi 
charming in society. Nothing you can read will 
so mudi contribute to the improvement of this fii* 
culty as poetry ; which, if applied to its true ends, 
adds a thousuid charms to those sentiments oi re- 
ligion, virtue, generosity, and delicate tenderaetSy 
bjr which the human soul is exalted and refined. 
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I hope you are not deficient in natural taste for 
this enchanting art, but that you will find it one 
oi your greatest pleasures to be con?ersant widi 
the best poets whom our language can bring jaa 
acquainted with, particularly Uiose immortal orna- 
ments of our nation, akahpeare and Milton. The 
first ia not only inoomparably the noblest geniua 
in dramatic poetry, but the greatest master of na- 
ture, and the most perfect cfaaracteriier of men and 
manners : in this last point of view, I think him 
inesUmable; and I am persuaded that, in tha 
course of your life^ you will seldom find occasion 
lo correct those observations on human nature^ 
and those principles of morality, whidi you may 
extract from his capital pieces. You will at finil 
find his language difiicult; but if you take th« 
assistance of a friend who understands it well, you 
will, by d^rees, enter into his manner of phrase- 
ology, and perceive a thousand beauties, which at 
first lay buried in obsolete words and uncouth 
constructions. Hie admirable Sssay on Skak^ 
speare, which has lately appeared, so mudi to the 
honoiur of our sex, will open your mind to the pe^ 
culiar excellencies of this author, and enligfatsa 
your judgment on dramatic poetry in general, with 
such force of reason and brilliancy of wit, as can« 
not fail to delight as well as instruct you. 

Our great English poet, liiiton, is as fiur above 
my praise^ aa his Paradite Lost is above any thing 
which I am able to read, except the sacred writers* 
Tba fnUimity of this subject sometimes leads him 
into abiinii cneM g but many parte of his gml 
poem an eaij to all comprehensions, and must 
find dieiff way directly to every heart by the ten- 
dernwi and delicacy of bis sentiments, in which 
he k JWft leM ilrikingly aceUent than ini 
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and sublimity of his imagination : Addison's cri- 
ticism in the Spectators, written with that beauty, 
elegance, and judgment, which distinguish all his 
writings, will assist you to understand and to re- 
lish this poem. 

It is needless to recommend to you the transla- 
tion of Homer and VvrgU, which every body reads 
Uiat reads at all. You must have heard that Homer 
is esteemed the father of poetry, the original 
whence all the modems— not excepting Milton 
himself— 4x)rrow some of their greatest beauties 
and from whom they extract those rules for com- 
|losition, which are found most agreeable to nature 
and true taste. Virgil, you know, is the next in 
rank among the classics : you will read his ^neid 
with extreme pleasure, if ever you are able to read 
Italian, in Annibal Caro's translation : the idiom 
of the Latin and Italian languages being more 
alike, it is, I believe, much closer, yet preserves 
more of the spirit of the original than the English 
translations. 

For the rest, fame will point out to you the most 
considerable of our poets ; and I would not exclude 
any of name, among those whose morality is unex- 
ceptionable : but of poets, as of all other authors, 
I vrish you to read only such as are properly re- 
commended to you,— since there are many m^ 
debase their divine art by abusing it to the pur- 
poses of vice and impiety. If you could read 
poetry with a judicious friend, who would lead 
your judgment to a true discernment of its beau- 
ties and defects, it would inexpressibly heighten 
both your pleasure and improvement. But, be- 
fore you enter upon this, some acquaintance with 
the Heathen Mythology is necessary. I think that 
you must before now have met with scHne book un* 
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der the title of The Pantheon:* and, if once you 
know as much of the gods and goddesses as tb« 
most common books on the subject will tell you, 
the rest may be learned by reading Homer : but 
then you must particularly attend to him in this 
view. I do not expect you to penetrate those 
numerous mysteries, — those amazing depths of 
morality, religion, and metaphysics,— >which some 
pretend to have discovered in his mythology ; but 
to know the names and principal offices of the 
gods and goddesses, with some idea of their moral 
meaning, seems requisite to the understanding al- 
most any poetical composition*— As an instance of 
the moral meaning I speak of, I will mention i|n 
observation of Bossuet,— That Homer*s poetry 
was particularly recommended to the Greeks 1^ 
the superiority which he ascribes to them over the 
Asiatics : this superiority is shewn in the Iliad, 
not only in the conquest of Asia by the Greek% 
and in tlie actual destruction of its capital, but in 
the division and arrangement of the gods, who 
took part with the contending nations. On the 
side of Asia was Fentu,— that is, sensual paMion, 
— pleasure,^-and effeminacy. On the side of 
Greece was Juno,— -that is, matronly gravity and 
conjugal love ; together with lfercury,^nventioa 
and doquence ; and Jtqnter, or political vnsdom. 
On the side of Asia was Mars, who represent 
brutal valour and blind fuiy. On that of Crreeoe 
was Pallas, — ^that is, military discipline^ and bn^ 
very, guarded by judgment 

Thia, and many oUier instances that mi^t be 
produced, will shew you bow much of the beauty 

« TlMTftisawerkMrtiealaxlyadmtedtotbeiueoryoiiiig 
IsAet, entitled, « A Dlctloiuury of P(dite literature, or 7^ 
bukKit HMonr of Heatben Ood^ end Illustrious HeneSi" 
to two volumsi^ with Platei.-^£ilNor. 
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of the poet's art must be lost to you, without some 
BOtion of these allegorical personages. Boys, in 
their school learning, have this kind of knowledge 
impressed on their minds by a variety of books ; 
Ibut women, who do not go through the same 
course of instruction, are very apt to forget what 
little they read or hear on this subject :— I advise 
yout therefore^ never to lose an opportunity of iiw 
ipiiring into tin meaning of any thing you meet 
with in poetry, or in painting, alluding to the his- 
tory of any of the heathen deities, and of obtuning 
firom some friend an explanation of its connexion 
with true history, or of its allegorical reference to 
iporality or to pbysks. 

Nattural philosophy, in the largest sense of the 
•zpretsion, is too ^nde a field for you to undei^ 
Cake : but, the study of nature, as far as may suit 
your powers and opportunities, you will find a 
most sublime entertainment: die objects of this 
etudy are all the stupendous works of the Almighty 
hand, that lie widiin the reach of our observation. 
In the works of man perfection is aimed at ; but 
it can only be found in those of the Creator. The 
contemplation of perfection must produce delight, 
and every natural object around you would offer 
this delight, if it could attract your attention. If 
you survey the earth, every leaf that trembles in 
the breeae, every blade of grass beneath your feet, 
is a wonder as absolutely beyond the reach of hik> 
nan art to imitate, as the construction of the uni- 
verse. Endless pleasures to those who have a taste 
for them, might be derived from the e&dkss variety 
to be found in the composition of this globe and 
its inhabitants. The fossil, the vegetable, and the 
auimal world, gradually rising in the scale of ex- 
cellence,— 4he innumerable species of each, still 
presenmg their specific differences from age to 
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age, yet of which no two individuals are ever per- 
fectly alike,— afibrd such a range for observation 
and inquiry as might engross the whole term of 
our short l^e, if followed minutely. Besides all 
the animal creation obvious to our unassisted 
flenses, the eye, aided by philosophical inventions, 
sees myriads of creatures, which by the ignorant 
are not known to have existence : it sees all nature 
teem with life; every fluid,— «ach part of every 
vegetable and animal,— swarm with its peculiar 
inhabitants, invisible to the naked eye, but as per« 
feet in all their parts, and enjoying life as indis- 
putably, as the elephant or the whale. 

But if, from the earth, and from these miniitnr 
wonders, the philosophic eye is raised towards the 
heavens ; what a stupendous scene there opens to 
its view ! Those brilliant lights that sparkle to Ute 
eye of ignorance as gems adorning the sky, or as 
lamps to guide the traveller by night, assume an 
importance that amazes the understanding !— thcj 
appear to be tporlds, formed like ours, for a variety 
of inhabitants,— om<9M, enlightening numberlew 
other worlds too distant for our discovery !— I shall 
ever remember tiie astonishment and rapture with 
which my mind received this idea, when I was 
about your age : it was then perfectly new to me, 
and it is impossible to describe the sensations I felt 
from the glorious, boundless prospect of infinite 
beneficence bursting at once upon my imagination ! 
Who can conterni^ate such a scene unmoved ? If 
our curionty is excited to enter upon this noble 
inquiry, a few books on the sulject, and those of the 
easiest sort^ with some of the common experiments^ 
may be suflident for your purpose,— -which is, to 
enlaige your mind, and to excite in it the most ar- 
dent gratitude and profound adoration towards 
ihali great and ^ood Being, ^Yko ««sc\ft\]2u^\MNBBJ^ 
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less power in oomxnunicatiog various portions of 
happiness through all the immense regions of ere* 
ation. 

Moral philosophy, aa it relates to human actions^ 
is of still higher importance than the study of 
nature. The works of the ancients on tbb subject 
are uniTersally said to be entertaining aa well as 
instructiTe, by those who can read them in tfaeis 
original languages; and such of them as are wdil 
translated, will undoubtedly, some years henoe^ 
aflbrd you great pleasure and improvement. You 
will also find many agreeable and useful books^ 
written originally in French, and in English, on 
morals and manners: for the present* ti^ere are 
works, which, without assuming the solemn air aS 
philosophy, wVl enlighten your mind on these sub* 
jeets, and introduce instruction in an easier dress : 
ef this sort are many of the moral essays thM hav0 
appeared in periodical papers; whidi, when eK» 
oeUent in their kind,— as are the SptctiUors^ 
GtuxrdianSi Ramblers^ uid ^dv0nturer«,-— are par- 
ticularly useful to young people^ as they compre- 
hend a great variety of subjects^ introduce many 
ideas and observations that are new to them, ■ and 
lead to a habit of reflecting on the dmracters and 
•vents that come before them in real life, which 
I consider as the best exercise of the understand* 
ing. 

Bodes on taste and criticism will hereafter be 
more proper fbr you than at present : whatever cam 
improve your discernment, and render your tasta 
dfi^^t and just, must be of great consequence to 
your enjoyments, as well as to the embellishmoit oC 
your understanding. 

I would by no means exdude the kind of read^ 
ing which young people are naturally moat fond of $ 
i&Mi^ i th/nk the great^Mt Offt shicnild be takf 
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the choice of Hiosejictitioits stories that so enchant 
the mind ;— most of which tend to inflame the pas- 
sions of youth, whilst the chief purpose of educa- 
tion should be to moderate and restrain them. 
Add to this, that both the writing and sentiments 
of most novels and romances are such as are only 
proper to vitiate yonr style, and to mislead your 
heart and understanding. The expectation of cx- 
tnuxrdinary adventures,— >^wfaicfa seldom ever hap- 
pen to the sober and prudent part of mankind,— 
and the admiration of extravagant passions and 
aibsurd conduct, are some of the usual fruits of this 
kind of reasoning ; which, when a young womaa 
makes it her chief amusement, generally render 
ber ridiculous in conversation, and miserably 
wrong-headed in her pursuitsand behaviour. There 
are, however, works of this dass, in which excellent 
morality is joined with the meet livdy pictures of 
the human mind, and with all that can entertaia 
the imagination and interest the heart. But X 
must repeatedly exhort you, never to read any 
thing of the sentimental kind, without taking the 
judgment of your best friends in the ch(uce ; for I 
am persuaded, that the indiscriminate reading of 
such kind of books oarmpts more female hearts 
tiian any other cause whatsoever. 

BeAnre I dose this c or respondence, I shall point 
ovt the coarse of history I wish you to pursue, and 
^▼e yoa my thoughts of geography and chranou 
logy : some knowledge of both bemg, in my opu 
nion, neesssary to the reading of history with any 
advantage. I am, my dearest Niece^ your ever 
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LETTER IX. 

OK OBOORAPHT AlTD CH&OKOLOGT. 

Idy dearest Niece, 
I HAVE told you, that you will not be able to read 
History with much pleasure or advantage, with- 
out some little knowledge of ^ggogropAy and Chro^ 
nology. They are both very ea^y attained;— I 
mean in the degree that will be necessary for you. 
You must be sensible that you can know but-lme 
of a country, whose situation with respect to the 
rest of the world you are entirely ignorant oi^ 
and that it is to little purpose that you are able to 
mention a fact, if you cannot nearly ascertain the 
tjme in whidi it happened ; which alone^ in many 
cases, gives importance to the fact itself. 

In geography,— -the easiest of all sciences, and 
tiie best adapted to the capacity of children^»*I 
suppose you to have made some beginning; to 
know at least the figure of the earth,— the suppo^ 
ed lines,— -the degrees,— how to measure distances, 
— «nd a few of the common terms : if you do not 
already' know these, two or three lessons will be 
aufficlent to attain them ; the rest is the work of 
memory, and is easily gained by reading with 
maps; for I do not wish your knowledge to be 
eiEact and masterly, — but such only as is neeeseaiy 
for the purpose of understanding history; and 
without which, even a newspaper would be uniil* 
telligible. It may be sufficient for this end, i^ willi 
respect to ancient geography, you have a general 
idea of the situation of all the great states, witfaool 
JbesU^ able predseHy to ascertain their limits: but 
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in the modem, you ought to know the bounds and 
extent of every state in Europe, and its situation 
with respect to the rest. The other parts of the 
world will require less accurate knowledge, except 
with regard to the European settlements. 

It may be an useful and agreeable method, 
when you learn the situation of any important 
country, to j<Hn with that knowledge some one or 
two leading facts or circumstances concerning it, 
lo that its particular property may always put you 
in mind of the situation ; and the situation, in like 
manner, recall the particular property.— -When, for 
infttfw^i you learn in what part of the globe to find 
Ediiopia, to be told at the same time, that in that 
nHt unknown tract of country the Christian reli* 
gioD was once the religion of the states would be 
of service— because the geographical and historical 
knowledge would assist each other. Thus, to join 
with Egypt, the nune and parent qf arts and ^ 
nfp«rsiitum;*— with Persia, thoclnngdesipotiwm^ aimi 
jjerpetual ^^evolutunUi — with ancient Greece, ,/f«f>. 
do9 oTui ^genius r-~mih Scythia, hardmeu and 
conquesif are hin^which you may make use of ■■ 
yoouplease. Perhaps annexing to any country the 
idea\>f some familiar form which it most resemblea^ 
mayat first assist you to retain a general notion of 
it : thus Italy has been called a boot, and^urope 
compared to a woman sUting» 

llie difference of the ancient and modem names 
of places is somewhat perplexing; the most im- 
portant should be known by both names at the same 
time^ and you most endeavour to fix a few of those 
which an of moat ooniequence so strongly in your 
mind, by thinking of tlwm, and being oiflen told 
of tiiem, that the andent name should always call 
up the modem one to your memory, and tbe mo- 
dem the ancient: sodi as, the JEgean Sea, now 
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•fore our Lord's birth ; which is « term of about 
300 years. 

Thus you see, that from the Deluge to the esta- 
blishment of the first great monarchy, the Assyrian, 

—is 150 years. 

The Assyrian empire continued • . 1450 . 

The Median 200 

The Persian 200 

The Grecian 500 

From Julius Caesar, with whom began 
the fourth great monarchy, viz. the 
Roman, to Christ ...... 50 

In all 2550ye«r8; 

the term from the Deluge to Christ 

I do not give you these dates and periods as cor- 
rectly true, for I have taken only round numbers 
as more easily retained by the memory ; so that 
when you come ifi consult chronological books or 
tables, you will find variances of some years be- 
tween them and the above accounts : but precise 
exactness is not material to a beginner. 

I offer this short table as a little specimen of 
what you may easily do for yourself: but even this 
sketch, slight as it is, will give you a general notion 
of the ancient history of the world, from the Deluge 
to the burth of Christ. 

Within thu period flourished the Grecian and 
Roman republics, with the history and chronology 
of which it will be expected you should be tolera- 
bly well acquainted; and, indeed, you will find 
nothing in the records of mankind so entertaining. 
Greece was divided into many petty states, whofi« 
various revolutions and annals you can never hope 
distinctly to remember ; you are therefore to con- 
sider them as forming together one great kingdom^ 
-*-4iketbe Gennanic body, or the United Ph>- 

13 
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vinces,— composed separately of different govern- 
ments, but sometimes acting with united force for 
their common interest. The Lacedemonian go> 
vemment, formed by Lycurgus in the year of the 
vforld SI 00, — and the Athenian^ regulated by 
Solon about the year S440,— will chiefly engage 
your attention. 

In pursuing the Grecian chronology, you need 
only perhaps make one stand ot epocha, — at the 
time of Socrates, that wisest of philosophers, whom 
you must have heard of, — who lived about 3570 
years from the Creation, and about 430 before 
Christ : for, within Uie term of 1 50 years hefhre 
Socrates, and 200 after him, will fall in most of 
the great events and illustrious characters of the 
Grecian history. 

I must inform you, that the Grecian method of 
dating time was by Olympiads ,— -that is, four com- 
plete years ; so called from the celebration, every 
fifth year, of the Olympic Games, which were con- 
tests in all the manly exercises, such as wrestUn (^ 
tx>xing, running, chariot-radng, &c They were 
instituted in honour of Jupiter, and took their 
name from Olympia, a city of Ells, near which they 
were performed : th^ were attended by all ranks 
of people, from every state in Greece ; tiie noblest 
youths were eager to obtain the prize of victory, 
which was no other than an olive crown, but es- 
teemed the most distinguishing ornament Tliese 
games continued all the time that Greece retained 
any spark ctf liberty ; and with them begins Hiis 
authentic history of that country— all be^m being 
considered as fabulous. You must thcoi^fore en- 
deavour to remember that they began in the year 
of the woiM S228; after the flood,, 1570 years; 
alter the destructipgi. of Jroy, 400; befinre tbe 
building of Rome, 23; before Cyni% about 200; 

F 
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and 770 before Christ If you cannot retain an 
those dates, at least you. must not fail to remember 
the near coincidence of the first Olympiad with 
the building of Bomes which is of great conse- 
quence ; because, as the Grecians reckoned time 
by Olympiads, the Romans dated from the bnild- 
ing of their dty : and as these two eras are witii- 
in 23 years of each other, you may, for the ease 
of memory, suppose them to begin together, in die 
year of the world 3228. 

In reading the history of the Soman Republic, 
— ^'hich continued in that form of government to 
the time of Julius Caesar's dictatorship, about the 
year of the world 3960, and about 48 years before 
Christ,— ^ou wUl make as many epodias as you 
shall find convenient: I will mention only two; 
—the sacking of Rome by the Cvauls, which hap- 
pened in the year of the world 3620, — in the 
365th year of die city, — in the 97th Olympiad,-*- 
before Christ 385,— and about 30 years before the 
birth of Alexander. The second epocha may be 
the 608di year, of the city,— when, after three ob» 
sdnate wars, Carthage was destroyed, and Rome 
was left without a rivaL 

Feriiaps the following bad verses, which were 
given me when I was young, may help to fix in 
your mind the knportant eras of the Roman and 
Grecian dates :— You must not hngh St them, for 
chranologors do not pi^pie tbanaehraa ob liieir poe- 
try, but they make «we of n u anbei a and rhymes 
merely as asststantH to ttemory, being so easily 
learned by faflart:— 

** Rome and Olympiads bear the same date, 
Thvae thousand two taandred and twenty-eight 
In three faondred and dxty • was Borne Back.*6. and ton. 
Thirty summexs before Alexander was bora." 
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You will allow that what I have said in these 
few pages is very easily learned ;— yet, little as it 
is, I will venture to say, that was you as perfectly 
mistress of it as of your alphabet, you might an- 
swer several questions relating to ancient dirono- 
logy more readily than many who pretend to know 
Bometfalng of this science. One is not so much 
required im tell the precise year in which a great 
man lived, as to know with whom he was contem- 
porary in other parts of the worid^— I would know 
then, from the slight sketch above given, about 
what year of the Roman republic Alexander the 
Great lived?— You would quickly run over in 
your mind, " Alexander lived in the S670tfa year 
of the world,— -830 before Christ; — consequently 
he must have flourished about the 400th of Rome, 
which had endured 750 years when Christ was 
bom.*' Or, suppose it was asked, what was the 
«OBdi^n of Greece, at the time of the sacking of 
Rome by the Gauls ; had any particular state, or 
the united body, chosen then to take advantage of 
the misfortunes of the Romans?* You consider 
that the 865th year of the city, the date of that 
eventii h S€5 before Christ; consequently this 
iBttBt have happened about the time oi Phflip of 
"Macedon, father of Alexander, when the Grecians, 
vnder such a leader, might have extirpated ^ 
Roman nation from the earth, had they ever heard 
of tham, or fhoDght the conquest of them an object 
worthy ef Aeir anibition. >J[ 

NauAierleaB questions nngbt be answered in like 
maimer, even on this very narrow drcumscribed 
plan, if k were eompletely mastered. I might re- 
quire that odier periods or epochas should be 
learned with the same exactness; but these may 
aerre to explain my meaning, nnd to shew you 
bow pmcticaUt and easy it %k One ^hvck^^ Vaiw- 
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ever, I must obsenre,— though, perhaps, it is suf- 
ficiently obvious, — which is, that you can noake do 
use of this sketch of ancient chronology, nor even 
hope to retain it, till you have read the ancient 
hittory. When you have gone through RoHio'^ 
Histoire Ancienne once, then will be the time t0 
fix the ancient chronology deeply in your mind I 
which will very much enhance the pleasure and 
use of reading it a second time : for you must fi^ 
member, that nobody reads a history to much pur- 
pose who does not go over it more than once. 

When you have got through your course of An- 
dent History, and are come to the more modem, 
you must then have recourse to the second of the 
three divisions,— viz. middle Chronology i contain- 
ing about 800 years, from the birth of our Lord, 
and from within' 50 yeart of the rise of the Ro- 
man empire, to Charlemagne, who died in 814. 

This period, except in die earliest part of it, is 
too much involved id obscurity to require a very 
minute knowledge of its history ;— >it may be suffi- 
cient to fix two or three of the most singular cir* 
cumstances by their proper dates. 

The first epocha to be observed, if the ye(gr of 
our Lord 330 ; when Constantine the first Chris- 
tian emperor, who restored peace to the oppressed 
and persecuted church, removed the seat of empire 
from Rome to Byxantium, called afterwards ffom 
him Constaiftinople. After his time,— 4ibout the 
year 400,— began those irruptions of the Godis 
and Vandals, and other northern nations, who set- 
tled themselves all over the western parts of the 
Roman empire, and laid the foundation of the 
veral states which now subsist in Europe. 

The next epocha is the year 622,— for the 
of memory say 600,— when Mahomet, by his suc- 
cessful imposture, became Ae founder of the Sani- 
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cen empire, which his followers extended over a 
great part of Asia and Africa, and over some pro- 
vinces of Europe. At the same time, St Gregory, 
bishop of Rome, began to assume a spiritual power, 
iHiich grew by degrees into that absolute and enor- 
mous dominion, so long maintained by the popes 
€f9er the greatest part of Christendom. St Augus- 
tine, a missionary from St Gregory, about this 
time began the conversion of Great Britain to 
Christianity. 

The third and concluding epocha in this division, 
is the year 800; when Charlemagne, king of 
Fhmce, after having subdued the Saxons, repress- 
ed the Saracens, and established the temporal do- 
minion of the pope by a grant of considerable ter- 
ritories, was elected emperor of the West, and pro- 
tector of the church. The date of this event cor- 
responds with that remarkable period of our Eng- 
lish history — the union of the Heptarchy, or seven 
kingdoms, under Egbert. 

As to Uie third part of Chronology, — namely, 
the Modem, I shall spare you and myself all trou- 
ble about at present ; for, if you follow the course 
of reading which I shall recommend, it will be 
some years before you reach modem history ; and, 
when you do, you will easily make periods for 
yonndf, if you do but remember carefully to ex- 
amine the dates as you read, and to impress on 
your memory those of very remarkable reigns or 
events* 

I fttr yon are by this time tired of chronology ; 
but my sole intention, in what I have said, is to 
conviiu^ you, that it is a science not out of your 
reacfay in the moderate degree that is requisite for 
you : The latt whime qfthe Ancient Universal HiS" 
toty is the best English chronological work I 
kaow : if that does not come in ^oui w«^, ^«c^\& 
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an excelleQt French one, called TaUeUes Chnmolo' 
giques de VHistoire Utuverselle, Du Fretnoyt S 
tomest Paris : — there is also a Chart of univeraal 
history, including Chronology ; and a Biographical 
Chart, both by Priestley, wfaidi you may find of 
senriceto you. 

Indeed, my dear, a woman makes a poor figorey 
who affects, as I have heard some ladies do, to dis- 
claim all knowledge of times and dates : the strange 
confusion they make of events which happened in 
different periods, and the stare of ignorance when 
such are referred to as are commonly known, are 
sufficiently pitiable ; but the highest mark of folly 
is to be proud of sudi ignorance,— « resource^ in 
which some of our sex find great consolation. 

Adieu, my dear child !— -I am, with the tender, 
est affection, ever yours. 



LETTER X. 



ON KKADEKO HISTO&T. 



i/y dearest Niece, 

When I recommend to you to gain some insight 
into the general history of the world, perhaps you 
will think I propose a formidable task : but your 
apprehensions will vanish when you consider, that 
of nearly half the globe we have no histories at 
all ; that, of other parts of it, a few facts only are 
known to us ; and that, even of those nations 
which make the greatest figure in history, the early 
ages are involved in obscurity and fable. It is no^ 
indeed, allowable to be totally ignorant even of 
those fables, because they are the fVequent subjects 
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of poetry and painting, and are often referred to in 
more authentic histories. * 

The first recorders of actions arc generally poets. 
In th« historical aong^ of the bards are found the 
only accounts of the first ages of every state ; but 
in these we must naturally expect to find truth 
mixed with fiction, and often disguised in allegory. 
In such early times, before science had enlightened 
the minds of men, the people were reedy to believe 
every thing ;— And the hi^rian, having then no 
restraints firom the fear oi contradiction or criti- 
cism, delivered the most improbable and absurd 
tales, as an account of the lives and actions oi their 
forefathers : thus, the first heroes of every nation 
were gods, or the sons of gods ; and every great 
event was accompanied with soma supernatural 
agency. Homer, whom I have already mentioned 
as a poet, you will find the most agreeable historian 
of the early ages of Greece ; and VirgU will shew 
you the supposed origin of the Carthaginians and 
Romans. 

It will be necessary for you to observe some re- 
gular plan in your historical rtudtes, which can 
never be pursued with advantage^ otherwise than 
in a continued seriss. I do not mean to confine 
you solely to that kind of reading ; on the con- 
trary, I wish you frequently to relax with poetry, 
or some other amusement, whilst you are pursuing 
your course of history : I only mean to warn you 
against mixing ancient history with modem, or 
gmanU histories of one plaee with particular reigns 
in another ; by whidi desultory manner of reading, 
many people distract and confound their memories. 



• •EtaBMOtiorGeMnaUMcNry.** S vols. Svo. with map*, 
bj the Hovu A.F. Tytler, (Lord Woodhooselec), is an ex. 
oriteDt woilL and cannot l>e too highly recommended.— 
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and retain nothing to any purpose from such a eoB« 
fused mass of materials. 

The most ancient of all histories you will read 
in your Bible : thence you will proceed to VHit- 
toire Anciennt of RoUin, who very ingeniously 
points out the connexion of profane with sacred 
history, and enlivens his narrative with many agree- 
able and improving reflections, and many v^y 
pleasing detached stories and anecdotes, which may 
serve you as resting places in your journey. It 
would be an useful exercise of your memory and 
judgment to recount these interesting passages to 
a friend, either by letter or in conversation ; not in 
the words of the author, but in your own natural 
style,— 4>y memory, and not by book ; and to add 
whatever remarks may occur to you. I need not 
say, that you will please me much, whenever you 
are disposed to make this use of me. 

The want of memory is a great discouragement' 
in historical pursuits, and is what every body com- 
plains of. Many artificial helps have been invent- 
ed, of which those who have tried them can best 
tell you the effects: but the most natural and 
pleasant expedient is that of conversation with a 
friend, who is acquainted with the history which 
you are reading. By such conversations, you will 
find out how much is usually retained of what is 
read, and you will learn to select those characters 
and facts which are best worth preserving : for it 
is by trying to remember every thing without dis- 
tinction, that young people are so apt to lose every 
trace of what they read. By repeating to your 
friend what you can recoUect, you will fix it in 
your memory ; and, if you should omit any strik- 
ing particular which ought to be retained, that 
friend will remind you of it, and will direct your 
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attention to it on a second perusal. It is a good 
rule, to cast your eye each day over what you read 
the day before, and to look over the contents of 
every book when you have finished it. 

Rollings work takes in a large compass ; but, of 
all the andrat nations it treats of, perhaps there 
are only (he Grecians and Romans, whose stories 
ought to be read with any anxioas desire of retain- 
ing them perfectly : for the rest, such as the As- 
syrians, Egyptians, &c. I believe you would find, 
on examination, that most of those who are sup- 
posed tolerably well read in history, remember no 
more than a few of the most remarkable facts and 
characters.— I tell you this, to prevent your being 
discouraged <m finding so little remain in your 
mind after reading these less interesting parts of 
ancient history. 

But, when you come to the Grecian and Roman* 
stories, I expect to find you de^ly interested and 
highly entertained ; and, of consequence, eager to 
treasure up in your memory those heroic actions 
and exalted characters, by wh|ch a young mind fs 
naturally so much animated and imprei^ed. As 
Greece and Rome were distinguished as much for 
genius as valour, and were the theatres, not only 
of the greatest noilitary actions, the noblest efforts 
of liberty and patriotisnA, but of the highest perfec- 
tion o€ arts and sciences, their immortal fiimeis a 
subject of wonder and emulation, even to these dis- 
tant ages: and it is thought a shameful degree of 
ignoranGe, eren in oar sex, to be unacquainted with 
the nature and revolutions of their governments, 
and with the diaracters and stories of their most 
iUufllricmsheroes^-^Pertiaps, when you are told that 
the goveniraent and the national diaracter of your 

* Dr GoktaiQith^ Hidoriesof Greece and Rome are gene, 
xallj comMeied as most mefiil to youcag ^onaca.'— £Attor . 
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own countrymen have been compared with those 
of the Romans, it may not be an useless amusement, 
in reading the Roman history, to carry this obser- 
vation in your mind, and to examine how far the 
parallel holds good. The French have been thought 
to resemble the Athenians in their genius, though 
not in their love of liberty. These little hints some- 
times serve to awaken reflection and attention in 
young readers : I )eave you to make what use of 
them you please. 

When you have got through Rollin, if you add 
Veriofs devolutions Romaines — a short, and very 
entertaining work, — ^you may be said to have read 
as much as is absolutely necessary of ancient history. 
Plutarch's Lives of famous Greeks and Romans, 
•—a book deservedly of the highest reputation, — . 
can never be read to so much advantage as imme- 
diately after the histories of Greece and Rome : 
I should even prefer reading each life in Plutarch, 
immediately after the history of each particular 
hero, as you meet with them in RoUin or in Yer- 
tot 

If hereafter you should chuse to enlarge your 
plan, and should wish to know more of any parti- 
cular people or period than you find in RoUin, the 
sources from which he drew may be open to you : 
—for ther6 are, I believe, French or English trans- 
lations of all the original historians, from whom he 
extracted his materials. 

Crevier*s continuation of Rollin, I believe, gives 
the best account of the Roman emperors down to 
Constantine. What shocking instances will you 
there meet with, of the terrible efiects of lawless 
power QQ the human mind! — How will you be 
amazed to see the most promising characters changed 
by flattery and self-indiUgence into monsters that 
disgrace humanity !— To read a series of such lives 
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ais those of Tiberius, Nero, or Domitian, would be 
intolerable, were we not consoled by the view of 
those excellent emperors, who remained uncorrupt- 
ed through all temptations. When the mind, dis- 
gusted, depressed, and terrified, turns from the con- 
templation of those depths of vice to which human 
nature may be sunk ; a Titus, the delight of man- 
kind,— « Trajan— «n Antoninus — restore it to an 
exulting sense of the dignity to which that nature 
may be exalted by virtue. Nothing is more a^iul 
than this consideration : a human creature given 
up to vice is infinitely below the most abject brute ; 
the same creature, trained by virtue to the utmost 
perfection of his nature, *' is but a little lower than the 
angels, and is crowned with glory and immortality.'* 
Before you enter upon the modem history of any 
particular kingdom, it will be proper to gain some 
idea of that interval between ancient and modem 
times, which is justly called the dark and barbarous 
ages ; and which lasted from Constantine to Charle- 
magne,— perhaps one might say to some centuries 
after. On the irmption of the northern Barbarians, 
who broke the Roman empire, and dissipated all 
the treasures of knowledge, as well as of riches, 
which had been so long accumulating in that 
enormous State, the European world may be said 
to have returned to a second infancy; and the 
Monkish legends, which are the only records pre- 
served of the times in which they were written, are 
Bot less fabulous than the tales of the demi-gods. 
I must profess myself ignorant how to direct you 
to any distinct <Mr amusing knowledge of the his- 
tory ot Europe^ during this period : * — some collect 
it from "Puffendorft Iniroduction, some from TA« 
Universal Hiatorys and now, perhaps, vrith more 

* Kusiell'S Hiatory of Ancient Europe will give all the in. 
f Mrmation ieqttlfite^£iiitor. 
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advantage and delight, from tiie first Tolamd of 
Robertson*$ Charles the Fifths in which he tnces the 
progress of civilization, government, Mad arts, from 
the first settlements of the Barbarians ; and shews 
the foundation of the several states into which 
Europe is now divided, and of those laws, customs, 
and pieties, which prevail in this quarter of the 
world. 

In these dark ages, you wiU find no sm^e cha* 
racter so interesting as that of Mahomet, that 
hM. impostor, who extended his usurped dominion 
equally over the minds and properties of men, and 
propagated a new religion, whilst he founded a 
new empire, over s large portion of the ^obe* His 
life has been written by various hands. 

When you come to the particular histories of the 
European states, your own coiintry seems to de- 
mand the precedence ; and there is no part more 
commodious to set out from, since you cannot learn 
the history of Great Britain without becoming, in 
some degree, acquainted with almost every neigh- 
bouring nation, and without finding your curiosity 
excited to know more of those with whom we are 
connected. 

By the amazing progress of navigation and com- 
merce, within the last two or three centuries, all 
parts of the world are now connected : the most 
distant people are become well acquainted, who, 
for thousands of years, never heard of one another's 
existence: we are still every day exploring new 
regions, and every day see greater reason to expect 
that immense countries may yet be discovered, and 
A'merica no longer retain Uie name o£ the Niew 
World, You may pass to every quarter of the earth, 
and find yourself still in the British dominion : this 
island, in which we live, is the least portion of it ; 
and, if we were to adopt the style of ancient con- 
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querors, we might call it the throne, from whid^ we 
rule the world. To this boast we are better entitled 
than some of those who formerly called themselves 
Masten <if the Globe; as we possess an empire of 
greater extent, and, from the superior advantages 
of our ccmmerce, much greater power and riches : 
but we have now too many rivals in dondnion, to 
take upon us such haughty titles. 

You cannot be- said to know the history of that 
empire of which you are a subject, without know, 
ing something of the East and West Indies, wlwre 
so great a part of it is situated : aad you will find 
th» accounts of the discovery and conquest of Ame* 
rica very oitertatning, though you wUl be shodced 
at the injustice and cruelty of its conquerors. But^ 
with whidi of the glorious conquerors of mankmd 
must not humanity be shocked !— Ambition, the 
most remorseless of all passions, pursues its object 
by all sorts of means : justice, mercy, truth, and 
every thing most sacred, in vain oppose its progren I 
—-Alas, my dear ! shall I venture to tell you, that 
the history of the world is little else tiban a shock- 
ing account of the wickedness and folly of the am- 
bitious ?— The world has ever been, and, I si^pose^ 
ever must be, governed and insulted by dRse as- 
piring spirits; it has always, in greater or less 
degree, groaned under their unjust usurpation* 

But Six, not the horror o^ such a scene put a ^op 
to your curiosity : it is proper you should know 
mankind as they are; you must be acquainted 
with the heroes i^ the earth, and perhaps yon may 
be too well reconciled to them. Mankind have in 
general a strong luas in their favour : we see them 
surrounded with pomp and splendour; every thing 
that relates to them has an air of grandeur; and, 
whilst we admire th»r natural powers, we are too 
^t to pardon the detestable abuse of them, to tiie 
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injury and ruin of the human race. We are daz- 
zled with false glory, and willingly give in to the 
delusion: for mi^ity conquests, like great con- 
flagrationsy have acnnetfaing of the sublime, that 
fUeteses the imagination ; though we know, if we 
reflect at all, that the consequences of them are 
devastation and misery. 

The Western and Eastern world will present to 
you very different prospects. In America, the first 
£uropean conquerors found nature in great sim- 
plicity; society still in its infancy, — and, conse- 
quently, the arts and sciences yet unknown .- so that 
tiie facility with which they overpowered these poor 
innocent people, was entirely owing to their supe- 
rior knowledge in the arts of destroying. Tliey 
found the inhabitants brave enthusiastic patriot^ 
but vdthout either the military or political arts 
nectasary for their defence. The two great king- 
doms of Mexico and Pern had alone made some 
progress in civilization; they were both formed 
into r^ular states, and had gained some order and 
discipline : from these, therefore, the Spaniards met 
with something like an opposition. At first, indeed, 
the invaders appeared supernatural beings, who 
came upon them flying over the ocean, on the 
wings of the wind, and who, mounted on fiery 
animals, unknown in that country, attacked them 
with thunder and lightning in Uieir bands,— for 
fluch the arms of the Spaniards appeared to this 
astonished people. But, from being worshipped 
as gods, they soon came to be feared as evil spirits ; 
and in time being discovered to be men,— different 
from the Americans only in their outrageous in- 
justice, and in the cruel arts of destroying,— they 
were abhorred and boldly opposed. The resistance, 
however, of a million of Uiese poor naked people, 
desperately crowding on each other to destruction, 
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served only to make their ruin more complete. The 
Europeans have destroyed, with the most shock- 
ing barbarity, many millions of the original inhabi- 
tants of these countries, and have ever since been 
depopulating Europe and Africa, to supply their 
places. 

Though our own countrymen have no reason lo 
boast of the justice and humanity of their proceed- 
ings in America, yet, in comparison with those of 
the Spaniards, our possessions there were inno- 
cently acquired. Some of them gained by conquest^ 
or cession, from Spain and from other European 
powers, — some by contract with the natives, or by 
settlements on uninhabited lands. * We are now 
possessed of a series of colonies, extending above 
two thousand miles along the whole eastern coast 
of North America, besides many islands of inmiense 
value. These countries, instead of being thinly 
pcc^led by a few hordes of ignorant savages, are 
now adorned with many great cities, and innumer- 
able rich plantations, which have made ample re- 
turns to their mother-country for the dangers and 
expenses which attended their first establishment. 
Blest with more natural advantages than almost 
any country in the world, they are making a swift 
progress in wealth and grandeur, and seem likely, 
in. some future period, to be as much the seat of 
empire and of science as Europe is at present. 
Whether their attainments in virtue and happiness 
will keep pace with their advancement in know- 
ledge, wealth, and power, is much to be questioned ; 
for you will observe, in your historical view of the 
several great empires of the world, that as eadi 
grew up towards the highest pitch of greatness, the 
seeds of destruction grew up with it; luxury %nd 

t 

* nils work was first printed in 1773* 
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▼ice, by debasing the minds, snd enervatinj 
bodies of the people, left them all, in their tun 
easy prey to poorer and more valiant nations. 

In the East, the Europeans introduced t 
sdives in a milder way ; admitted first as trade 
and, for die mcnre commodious carrying on 
cooimeree, indulged by die powers of the co 
in estaMisiiing a few small factories,— they by g 
degrees extended and strengthened their seltlei 
tfaere^ till their force becraoe coBsiderable en 
to be thought an useful auxiliary to contei 
prmces; and,-— as it has often happoied to 
who have called in foreign powers to interfe 
tbor domestic contentions,— 4>y availing tbems 
of the disturbances of a dismembered mona 
they at length raised a power almost indepei 
of tibeir employers. Soon the several Eure 
nations, who had thus got footing in the In 
jealous of each other's growing greatness, mad 
feuds of the native princes subservient to 
mutual contests— till within a few years, the ] 
lidi, by a happy concurrence of circumstances 
taiiie^ the mastery, and expelled their rivals 
all dieir condden^le settlements. 

The rapidly of our conquests here has been 
haps equdl to that of the first invaders of Amei 
— jmt from different causes. Here we foun 
old estaUisbed empire advanced to its crisis; 
magnificence and luxury of the great carried U 
highest excess, — and the people in a proportioi 
degree of oppression and debasement. Thus 
for destruction, by the rivalship of the viceroys, 
the weakness of the government, they becaffi< 
dependent sovereigns ; and the dastardly spii 
the meaner people,— 4ndifierent to the caus< 
which they were compelled to fight,— encour 
these ambitious merchants to push their advarn 
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farther than they could at first have supi>osed pos- 
sible : With astonishment they saw the intrepid 
leaders of a few hundreds of brave Britons, boldly 
oppose and repeatedly put to flight millions of these 
effeminate Indian slaves,— and, in a short time, 
raised for them an empire much larger than their 
mother .country. 

From these remote quarters of the world, let us 
now return to Great Britain, with the history of 
which you ought certainly to acquiunt yourself, be- 
fore you enter upon that of any other European 
kingdom. Tf you have courage and industiy 
enough to begin so high as the invasion of Julius 
CsBsar,— before which nothing is known of the in- 
habitants of this island,— you may set out with 
Rapin, and proceed with him to William the Con- 
queror. From this era there are other histories of 
England more entertaining than his, though I 
believe none esteemed more authentic. Party so 
strongly influences both historians and their readers, 
that it is a diflScult and invidious task to point out 
the best amongst the number of English histories 
that offer themselves : but, as you will not read 
with a critical view, nor enter deeply into politics, 
I think you may be allowed to chuse that which is 
most entertaining ; and, in this view, I believe the 
general voice will direct you to Hume, though he 
goes no farther than the Revolution. Among 
other hUtorianSt do not forget my darling Shak^ 
speare, a ifoithful as well as a most agreeable one, 
—whose historica] plays, if read in a series, will 
fix in your memory the reigns he has chosen, laare 
durably than any other history. You need not 
fear his leading you into any material mistakes ; 
for he keeps surprisiogly close to the truth, as well 
in the characters as in the events. One cannot 
but wish he had given us a play on the reign of 
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every English king^— es it would have been the 
pleasaotest^ and perhaps the most useful way of 
becoming acquainted with it. 

For the other portion of Great Britain, Robert- 
son's History of Scotland is a delightful work, and 
of a moderate siae. 

Next to your own country, France^^rnU. be the 
most interesting object of your inquiries : our an- 
cient possessions in that country, and the firequent 
ixmtests we have been engaged in with its inhabi- 
tants, connect their history with our own. The 
ettent of their dominion and influence, — their suj^ 
posed superiority in elegance and poHtenesSy—^ 
their eminence in the arts and sciences, — and 
that intercourse of thought, if so I may call i^ 
which subsists between us, by the mutual com- 
munication of literary productions,— make than 
peculiarly interesting to us; and we cannot but 
find our curiosity excited to know their story, and 
to be intimately acquainted with the character, 
genius, and sentiments of this nation. 

I do not know of any general history of France^ 
that will answer your purpose, except diat of Me- 
zerai, which even in the abridgment is a pretty 
large wiu-k : there is a very modem one by Feffy 
and &then, which poiiaps may be more liv^y, but 
Is still more voluminous, and not yet completed. 
From Mezerai you may proceed with Voltaire to 
the end of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. 

In considering the rest of Europe, your curio- 
dty may be confined within narrower limits. Mo- 
dem history is, from the nature of it, much more 
minute and laborious than the ancient— -and to 
pursue that of so many various kingdoms and 
governments, would be a task unequal to your 
leisure and abilities, at least for several years to 
cpme: at the same time It must be owned, that 
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the present system of politics and commerce has 
formed such a relation between the different powers 
of Europe, that they are in a manner members of 
one great body, and a total ignorance of any coo- 
dderable state would throw an obscurity even upon 
the aflOurs of your own country :* an acquaintance, 
however, with the most remarkable drcumstancea 
that distinguish the principal goremments, will 
sufficiently enlighten you, and will enable you to 
comprehend whatever relates to them, in the his- 
tories with which you are more familiar. Instead 
of reforring you for this purpose to dull and un- 
mteresUng abridgments, I choose rather to point 
out to you a few small Tracts, which exhibit strik- 
ing and lively pictures, not easily effaced from the 
memory, of the constitutions and the most remark- 
able transactions oi several of these nations. Such 
are, 

Sir William Temple*! Essay on the United Pro- 
vinces. 

His Essay on Heroic Virtne, which contains some 
accmmt of the Saracen Empire. 

Vertot'a Revtdution de Sudde. 

Revolutions de Fbrtugal. 

Voltaire*! Charles XII. de Su^e. 

Pierre le Grand. 

Poffendorf *! Account of the Popes, in his Intro- 
duction to Modem History. 

Some part of the history of Germany and Spain, 
you will see more in detail in Robertson*s History 
of Qiarles V. which I have already recommended 
to you in another view. 

After all this, you may still be at a loss for the 
transactions of Europe, in the last fifty years : For 

• TktHiMor^qf Modern Europe mKfhdntdwVfh^Utii-. 
cular advantage^-iJEtfMor. 
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the purpose of giving you, in a very small compasst 
some idea of the state of affairs during that period^ 
I will Venture to recommend one book mor^^ 
CampbdTt State of Europe, * 

Thus much may suffice for that moderate scfacoie 
whldi I think is best suited to your sex and age* 
There are several excellent histories and memoirs 
of particular reigns and periods, which I have taken 
no notice of in this circumscribed plan ; but with 
which, if you should happen to have a taste for the 
study, you will hereafter choose to be acquainted: 
these will be read with most advantage, after you 
have gained some general view of history— and 
they will then serve to refresh your memory, and 
settle your ideas distinctly ; as well as enaUe you 
to compare different accounts of the persons and 
facts which they treat of, and to form your opinions 
of them on just grounds. 

As I cannot, with certainty, foresee what degree 
of application or genius for such pursuits you will 
be mbtress of, I shall leave the deficiencies of this 
collection to be supplied by the suggestions of your 
more informed friends; who, if you explain to 
them how far you wish to extend your knowledge, 
will direct you to the proper books. 

But if, instead of an eager desire for this kind 
of knowledge, you should happen to feel that dis- 
taste for it which is too common in young ladies 
who have been indulged in reading only works of 
mere amusement, you will perhaps rather think 
that I want mercy in offering you so large a plan, 
than that there needs an apology for the deficiencies 
of it : but, comfort yourself with the assurance, 
that a taste for history will grow and improve by 

» This work has not been published for some yean : 
Guthrie's Geographical and Historical Gnunmar is the bsat 
work of the kind at present.— ^Stfstor. 
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reading: that as you get acquainted with one 
period or nation, your curiosity cannot fail to be 
awakened for what concerns those immediately 
connected with it ; and thus you will insensibly 
be led on from one degree of knowledge to another. 

If you waste in trivial amusement the next three 
or four years of your life, which are the prime sea- 
son of improvement, believe me you will hereafter 
bitterly regret their loss t when you come to fed 
yourself inferior in knowledge to almost every one 
you converse with^-and, above all, if you should 
ever be a mother, when you feel your own ina- 
bility to direct and assist the pursuits of your 
children, you will then find ignorance a severe 
mortification, and a real eviL Let this, my dear, 
animate your industry ; and let not a modest Ofn- 
nion of your own capacity be a discouragement 
to your endeavours i^r knowledge ; a moderate 
understanding, with diligent and well-directed ap- 
plication, will go much farther than a more lively 
genius, if attended with that impatience and in- 
attention, which too often accompanies quick parts. 
It is not from want of capacity, that so many 
women are such trifling insipid companions,— «o 
iU qualified for the friendship and conversation of 
a sensible man,— or for the task of governing and 
instructing a family ; it b much oftener from the 
ne^^ect of exercising the talents which they really 
have» and from omitting to cultivate a taste for 
intellectual improvement. By this neglect they 
lose the sincerest of pleasures; a pleasure which 
would remain when almost every other forsakes 
them,— which ndtber fortune nor age can deprive 
them of,— «nd whidi would be a comfort and re- 
source in almost every posable situation of life. 

If I can but inftp&e you, my dear child, with 
the desire of making the most of your time and 
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Some time aflter his return to Scotland, Dr Gre- 
gory married, in 1752, Elizabeth daughter of Lord 
Forbes, a young lady, who, to the exterior endow- 
ments of great beauty and enga^ng manners, jmn. 
ed a very superior understanding, and an unoom- 
moo share of wit: with her, during the whole period 
of their union, which was but for the space of nine 
years, he enjoyed the highest portion of domestic 
happiness. 

In 1 754 he went to London, where he was dio» 
sen a Fellow of the Royal Society, and obtained 
the friendship of many distinguished parsons, par- 
ticularly Lord Lyttelton .and Mrs Montague^— 
From this journey he was recalled in 1756 to sue* 
oeed his brother, Dr James Gregory, as Ptrofesaor 
of Medicine in King's College^ Aberdeob 

In 1 764 he remoi^ to Ediijburgh, and in 1701^ 
he was appointed Professor of £e Practice cff 
Physic in the University, and First Physi da n to 
his Majesty for Scotland. 

Dunng his lifetime he jmblished, ^ A Catot' 
. paradve View of the State and Faculties of Men 
with those of the Animal World ;** — ** Lectutea 
on the Duties and Quafifications of a Physidan;** 
and ** Elements of the Practice of Physie^ tet 
the use of Students." 

The work now before the reader was preparad hj 
him, when, fh>m an inTcterate gouty afifec^ion, he 
had reason to think his days would be diortened, 
and his death probably sudden, which was Meetly 
verified. He went to bed on the 9th of Febmeiy 
1773 apparently in good health, but was focind 
dead in tiie morning. 

In 1774 his eldest son, Dr James Grtgorjf 
present Professor of the Practiee of Physic ik ^ 
University of Edinburgh, published " The Father^ 
T^egacj to hb Daughters," which was written nMif 
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for their use, when death had deprived them of 
their mother. On such an occasion we cannot be 
surprised that he was inspired with the most ten- 
4er soUcitode for their wdfore.*— Parental love and 
aiixiaty are manifested here without disguise or 
festnunt. It shows, in a most conspicuous point 
of view, the goodness of his heart as a man, and 
bis merit as a philosopher. To the maxims of 
prudence contained in this little treatise, and to the 
rules of female conduct in all the important rel»< 
tions of life, it is impossible to pay a compliment 
beyond their merits. The predominant feature of 
the mind of Gregory was good temeg a gilt of 
nature not always attending on genius ; but when 
united, as in him, with acuteness of intellect, form- 
ing a perfect accomplishment for the most useful 
of all tasks, that of a moral writer. 

Dr Gr^ory possessed a large share of the social 
and benevolent affections, which, in the exercise of 
his profession, manifested themselves in many 
nameless, but important attentions to those under 
his care ; attentions which, proceeding in him from ^ 
an extended principle of humanity, were not squar- 
ed to the circumstances or rank of the patient, but 
ever bestowed most liberally where they were most 
requisite. In the care of his pupils, be was not 
satisfiedl with a faithful discharge of his public 
duties. To many of these, strangers in the coun- 
try, and fax removed from all who had a natural 
interest in thdr concerns, it was a matter of no 
tmall importance to enjoy the acquaintance and 
countenance d one so universally respected and 
esteemed. Through him they found an easy intro- 
ductioB to an enlarged and elegant society ; and, 
what to them was still more valu^le, they expe- 
rienced in him a friend who was ever eaa^ oC^KKMNb^ 
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and ready to assist tben to die utmost wi 
counsel wA jg/atiooa i^ 

The aune s{HrH of phOanthropy endearei 
in * pcfticnlar manner to his intimate fiienc 
whom he was loved with a degree of fenrou 
proaching to enthusiasm. The beautiful li 
the conclusion of Dr Bsattik's Minstrel are 
ceired in the highest spirit of poetry, but m 
the less expressive of the genuine and bei 
affecdon of the poet. 

A<!Ueu, ye lays, that Fancy** flowers adorn. 
The sent amusement of tne vacant mind ! 
He sIeq[M in dust, and all the Muses mourn ; 
He, whom each virtue flr'd, each ffitace refin'd. 
Friend, tocher, psAtem, darling ci mankind ! ■ 
He sleeps in dust !— Ah ! how should I pursue 
My theme !— To heart4:onsuming grief resign'd. 
Here on his recent grave I fix my view. 
And pour my Utter tea nk Y e flowery lays, adieu! 

Art thou, my Gregory, for ever fled! 
And am I lent to unavailing woe! 
When fortune's storms assail this weary head. 
Where cares long since have shed untimely snow. 
Ah ! now for comfort whither shall I go ? 
No more thy soothing voice my anguish cheers : 
Thy placid eyes with smiles no longer glow. 
My hopes to cherish, and allay my fears.— 
'lis meet that I should mourn— flow forth aAresh, my 
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That the subsequent Letters were written by a 
tender Father, in a declining state of health, for 
the instruction of his Daughters, and not intended 
for the Public, is a circumstance which will recom- 
mend them to every one who considers them in the 
light of adiponition and advice. In such domestic 
intercourse, no sacrifices are made to prejudices, 
to customs, or to fashionable opinions. Paternal 
love, paternal care, speak their genuine sentiments* 
undisguised and unrestrained. A father's zeal, 
for his daughter's improvemenl^ in whatever can 
make a woman amiable, with a father's quick ap- 
prehension of the dangers that too often arise, even, 
from the attainment of that very point, suggest his 
admonitions, and render him attentive to a Uiousand 
little graces and little decorums, which would 
escape the nicest moralist who should undertake; 
the subject on uninterested speculation. Every 
faculty is on the alarm, when the objects of such 
tender affection are concerned. 

In the writer of these Letters, paternal tender- 
ness and vigilance were doubled, as he was at that 
time sole parent ; death having before deprived the 
young ladies of their excellent mother. His own 
precarious state of healA inspired him with the 
most tender solicitude for their future welfare ; and 
though he might have concluded, that the impres- 
sion made by his instruction and uniform example 



could neiei' be cibcad tnna the memoiy ol 
children, yet his amiet; for their orphan oind 
luggesced to him diia method of contiDuinj 
them those *dT(uitage& 

The Editor ii encounged lo olTer this Tra 
ta the PidiUc, b; the far; f^Toanble rece| 
which the rest of bis Father's work* hue met i 
The Comparati™ Tiew of the State of Man 
other Animals, and the Essay on (he Office 
Duties of a HtyaiciBii, hm-we been T«y gene 
nad ; sad, if be b not deceived by the partiaUl 
his fiiauts, he bu ibmihii to beliere they have 
With geoeikl ifipnibMlaD. 

In some of Aoie traott, &» Author's dfjaet 
to inprate the tasta and nndantaiiding of 
reader; In othen, to mend bis heart) in otfiw 
point out to him the prop^ use of philoMpfay 
■beiring Its ^iplicatitKi Id die duties of cam 
lifib In all hiB writings hii diief view wn 
good of Mi fbllow-creatuiH i and as those an 
his fiJMidj, In iriuMO taite and judgment he : 
conSded, think die publication of this small i 
irlll ooiuAiute to that geneml desgn, and ai 
same time da honour to lua memory, the Ei 
can no loniiar beritate to comply with their fii 
» the public. 
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My dear Girls, 

You had the misfortune to be deprived of yonr 
mother, at a time of life when you were insensi- 
ble of your loss, and could receive little benefit, 
either from her instructicMi, or her example.^— Be- 
fore this comes to your hands, you will likewise 
have lost your father. 

I have had many melancholy reflections on the 
forlorn and helpless situation you must be in. If it 
sliould please God to remove me from you, before 
you arrive at that period of life when you will be 
able to think and act for yourselves. I know 
mankind too welL I know their falsehood, their 
dissipation, their coldness to all the duties of 
friendship and humanity. I know the little at- 
tention paid to helpless infancy.— You will meet 
with few friends dkinterested enough to do you 
good offices, when you are incapable of making 
them any return, by eontributing to their interest 
or their pleasufe, ^r even to the gratification of 
their vanity. 

G3 
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I have been supported under the gloom natun 
ly arising from these reflections, by a reliance < 
tiie goodness of that Providence which has hith< 
to preserved you, and gf Ven me the most pleasii 
prospect of the goodness of your dispoutions ; ai 
by the secnst hope that your mother's vittues r» 
entail a blessing on her children. 

The anxiety I have for your happiness has ma 
me resolve to Uirow togedier my sentiments reh 
L ing to your future conduct in life. If I live i 

some years, you will receive them with much great 
advantage, suited to your different geniuses a! 
dispoations : if I die sooner, you must receive the 
in this very imperfect manner,— the last proof 
j my affection. 

'. You will remember your father's fondness, wh 

I perhaps every other circumstance relating to h: 

' is fbr||Dtten. This remembrance, I hope, will i 

duce you to give a serkms attention to the advi< 

«' I am now going to leave with you^^-I can reqw 

this attention with the greater confidence, as x 

stntiments on the most ^interesting p(^nts that i 

Q^xd life and manners, were entirely correspondc 

to your mother's, whose judgment and taste 

trusted much more than my ovm. 

You must expect that the advices whidi I sh 
give you will be very imperfect, as there are ma 
nameless ddicacies in female manners, of whi 
none but a woman can judgew^-You vrill have o 
advantage by attending to what I am going 
leave witli yon ; you will hear, at least for once 
your lives, the genuine sentiments of a man w 
has no interest in flattering or deceiving you.- 
shall throw my reflections together without a 
studied order, and shall only, to avoid confu8l4 
range them under a few general heads. 
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You will see, in a little treatise of mine, just 
published, in what an honourable point of view 
X have considered your sex;— ^ot as domestic 
drudges^ or the slaves of our pleasures, but as our 
Qompanions and equals; as designed to soften our 
hearts and polish our numnov ; and, as Thomson 
finely says, 

To r^se the virtues, animate the Miss, 
And sweeten aU the toils of human life. 

I shall not repeat what I have there said on this 
subject ; and shidl only observe, that, from the view 
I have given of your natural diaracter and place in 
society, there arises a certain propriety of conduct 
peculiar to your sex. It is this peculiar propriety 
of female manners of which I intend to give you 
my sentimentSf withoat touching on diose general 
rules of conduct, by which men apd women are 
equally bound. 

Wlule I explain to you that sjrstem of conduct 
which I think will tend most to your honour and 
happiness, I shall, at the same time, endeavour to 
point out those virtues and accomplishments which 
render you most respectaUe and most apiiable in 
the eyes of my own sex. 



ftXUGIOK. 

Tbouob the duties of religion, strictly speaking, 
WPS eqiuily binding on both sexes; yet certain 
difiWwices in diebr natural diaracter and education, 
render somn vices in your sex particularly odious,. 
The natural hardness of o«r hearts, and strength of 
^mr pais ions, inflamed by the >inieaQitMi!\«^>Asmiy^ 
fr0mtw> o^n indulged «\Al Va eras Ts^NSd^ «k« 
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apt to render our manners more dissolute, and 
make us leas susceptible of the finer feelings of the 
heart Tour superior delicacy, your modesty, and 
the usual severity of your education, preserve you, 
in a great measure, iVom any temptation to those 
vices to which we are most subjected. The natu- 
ral soAness and sensibility of your dispositions par- 
ticularly fit you for the practice of those* duties 
where the heart is chiefly concerned. And this, 
along with the natural warmth of your imagination, 
renders you peculiarly susceptible of the feelings 
of devotion. 

There are many circumstances in your situation 
that peculiarly require the supports of religion to 
enable you to act in them with spirit and proprie- 
ty. Your whole life is often a life of suffering. 
You cannot plunge into business, or dissipate 
yourselves in pleasure and riot, as men too often 
do, when under the pressure of misfortunes. 
You must bear your sorrows in silence, unknown 
and unpitied. You must often put on a face of 
serenity and cheerfulness, when your hearts are 
torn with anguish, or sinking in despair. Then 
your only resource is in the consolations of reli- 
gion. It is chiefly owing to these, that you bear 
domestic misfortunes better than we do. 

But you are sometimes in very different circum- 
stances, that equally require the restraints of re- 
ligion. The natural vivacity, and perhaps the na- 
tural vanity of your sex, is very apt to lead you 
into a dissipated state of life, that deceives you, 
under the appearance of innocent pleasure ; but 
which in redity wastes your spirits, impairs your 
health, weakens all the superior faculties of your 
minds^ and often sullies your reputations. Reli- 
jS^oo, by checking tlus ^^sapatlon and ra^^e for 
pieasare^ enables you to dxvtf iiioieVi«9!*gi^aQfisa> «n!(L 
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fVora those very sources of amusement, xvhich, 
when too frequently applied to, are often produc- 
tive of satiety and disgust. 

Religion is rather a matter of sentiment than rea- 
soning. The important and interesting articles of 
faith are sufficiently plain, fix your attention on 
these, and do not meddle with controversy. I f yoa 
get into that, you plunge into a ciiaos, from which 
you will never be able to extricate yourselves. It 
spoils the temper, and, I suspect, has no good effect 
on the heart. 

Avoid all books, and all conversation, that tend to 
shake your faith on those great points of religion, 
which should serve to regulate your conduct, and 
on which your hopes of future and eternal happi- 
ness depend. 

Never indulge yourselves in ridicule on religious 
subjects ; nor give countenance to it in others, by 
seeming diverted with what they say. This, to 
people of good breeding, will be a sufficient check, 

T wish you to go no farther than the Scriptures 
for your religious opinions. Embrace those you 
find clearly revealed. Never perplex yourselves 
about such as you do not understand, but treat 
them with silent and becoming reverence.— I would 
advise you to read only such religious books as are 
addressed to the heart ; such as inspire pious and 
devout affections ; such as are proper to direct you 
in your conduct ; and not such as tend to entbugle 
you in the endless maze of opinions and systems. 

Be punctual in the stated performance of your 
private devotions, morning and evening. If you 
have any sensibility or imagination, this will estab- 
lish such an intercourse between you and the Su- 
preme Being, as will be of infinite consequence to 
you in life. It will commumcaite tfi bBbvt»a\ O&rks* 
^i/ness to jour tempors, give a toxmevk 9sA vkAndop- 
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neas to your yirtue, and enable you to go through 
all the vicissitudes of human life with propriety 
and dignity. 

I wish you to be regular in your attendance on 
public worship, and in receiving the communion. 
Aiiow nothing to interrupt your public or private 
devotions, except the performance of some active 
duty in life, to which they should always give place. 
1— In your behaviour at public worship, observe an 
exemplary attention and gravity. 

That extreme strictness which I recommend to 
you in these duties, will be considered by many of 
your acquaintance as a superstitious attachment to 
forms ; but in the advices I give you on this and 
other subjects, I have an eye to the spirit and man- 
ners of the age. There is a levity and dissipation 
in the present manners, a coldness and listlessnesa 
in whatever relates to religion, which cannot fail to 
infect you, unless you purposely cultivate in your 
ininds a contrary bias, and make the devotional 
taste habitual. 

Avoid all grimace and ostentation in your re* 
ligious duties. They are the usual cloaks of hy- 
pocrisy ; at least, they shew a weak and vain mind. 

Do not make religion a subject of common con* 
versation in mixed companies. When it is intro- 
duced, rather seem to decline it. At the same time, 
pever suffer any person to insult you by any fooU 
ish ribaldry on your religious opinions ; but shew 
the same resentment you would naturally do on 
being offered any other personal insult. But the 
sorest way to avoid this, is by a modest reserve on 
the subject, and by using no freedom with others 
about their religious sentiments. 

Cultivate an enlarged charity for all mankind^ 
however they may differ from you in their religious 
^Vuoj'oas, That difference way pTctocAA^ ansa fitofOL 
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causes in which you had no share, and from which 
you can derive no merit. 

Shew your regard to religion, by a distinguishing 
respect to all its ministers, of whatever persuasion, 
who do not by their lives dishonour their profession ; 
but never allow them the direction of your con- 
sciences, lest they taint you with the narrow spirit 
of their party. 

The best effect of your religion will be a £flli- 
Mve humanity to all in distress,— Set apart a cer^ 
tain proportion of your income as sacred to chari- 
table purposes ; but in this, as well as in the prac- 
tice of every other duty, carefully avoid ostenta- 
tion. Vanity is always defeating her own par- 
poses. Fame is one of the natural rewards of 
virtue : do not pursue her, and she will follow you. 

Do not confine your charity to giving money. 
You may have many opportunities of dewing a 
tender and compassionate spirit where your money 
is not wanted.— There is a false and unnatural re^ 
finement in sensibility, which makes some people 
shun the sight of every object in distress. Nevet 
indulge this, especially where your friends or a^ 
quaintances are concerned. Let the days of theit 
misfortunes, when the world forgets or avoids them, 
be the season for you to exercise your humanity 
and friendship. The sight of human misery sof- 
tens the heart, and makes it better ; it checks the 
pride of health and prosperity ; and the distress it 
occasions, is amply compensated by die conscious^ 
ness of doing your duty, and by the secret endear- 
ment which nature has annexed to all our sympa- 
thetic sorrows. 

Women are greatly deceived, when they think 
they recommend themselves to our sex by their in- 
difierence about religion. Even thoae mssk ^Va 
are ihenifelTef inibelieverB, dislike in&dii£ici9k?| Vol «)«ii^. 
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Every man who knows human nature, connects a 
religious taste in i/our sex, with softness and sensi- 
bility of heart; at least, we always consider the 
want of it as a proof of that hard and masculine 
spirit, which, of all your faults, we dislike the most. 
Besides, men consider your religion as one of their 
principal securities for that female virtue in which 
thei/ are most interested. If a gentleman pretends 
an attachment to any of you, and endeavours to 
shake your religious principles, be assured he is 
either a fool, or has designs on you which he dares 
not openly avow. 

You will probably wonder at my having educat- 
ed you in a church different from my own. The 
reason was plainly this : I looked on Uie differences 
between our churches to be of no real importance^ 
and that a preference of one to the other was a 
mere matter of taste. Your mother was educated 
in the church of England, and had an attachment 
to it; and I had a prejudice in favour of every 
thing she liked. It never was her desire that you 
should be baptized by a clergyman of the church 
of England, or be educated in that church : on the 
contrary, the delicacy of her regard to the smallest 
circumstance that could affect me in the eye of the 
world, made her anxiously insist it might be other- 
wise ; but I could not yield to her in that kind of 
generosity. When I lost her, I became still more 
determined to educate you in that church, as I feel 
a secret pleasure in doing every thing that appears 
to me to express my affection and veneration for 
her memory. — I draw but a very faint and imper- 
fect picture of what your mother waSt while I en- 
deavour to point out what you should he. * 

* The reader will reincmber, that such observaUotis as 
regpect equMy both the sexes, are all along as much as pos- 
sibJe avoided. 
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Onx of the chief beauties in a female dianuster, is 
that modest reiervet that retiring deUcac^ which 
avcuds the public eye, and is diseoncerted even at 
the gaze of adminttion.-«-I do not wish you to be 
insensible to applause; if you were, you must be* 
come, if not worse, at least less amiable women. 
But you may be dazzled by tiiat admiration, which 
yet rejoices your hearts. 

When a giri ceases to bhuh, she has lost the most 
powerful charm of beauty. That extreme sensibt* 
lity which it indicates, may be a weakness and in* 
cumbrance in our sex, as I have too often Mt; but 
in yours it is peculiarly engaging. Pedants, who 
think themselves philosophers, ask, why a woman 
should blush when she is conscious of no crime? 
It is a sufficient answer, that Nature has made you 
to blush when you are guilty of no faulty and has 
forced us to love you because you do so. Blush- 
ing is so far from being nec^sarily an attendant 
on guilt, that it is the usual companion of inno- 
cence. 

This modesty, which I think so essential in jrour 
lex, will naturally dispose yon to be rather silent in 
company, especially in a large one.— People of 
sense and discernment will never mistake sudi 
silence for dulness. One may take a share in 
conversation without uttering a syllable. The ex- 
pression in the countenance shews it; and dua 
never escapes an observing eye. 

I should be glad that you had an easy digniUy 
in your behaviour at -public places \ V)naL\.TinK.^3catfv 
eonBdent ease, that unabashed oounVeoBSic^ ^\&^ 
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■eenu lo >et the company at defiance. If, wl 
gsntlemaa is Bpeaking to you, one of superior 
■ddresaes you, do not let your eager atteatioi 
Tiiilile pr^rence betray the flutter of your t 
Let your pride, on this occasion, preserve 
from that meanneBa into which your vanity » 
HJok you. Consider, that you expoie youTdel' 
the ridicule of the cotnpany, and affroat one gi 
man, only lo svell the triumph of another, 
perhapa tbinka ha doe* you honour in apeaki 

Convene with man even of the finl rank 
that dignified modeaty which may prevent Ih 
proacfa of the moM diatant &miliari^, and c 
quentljr prevent them from fading dtaoaelveB 



Wit it the roost daogerous talent you can po 
it must be guanled with great ditcretion and i 
nature, otherwise it wUl create you many enc 
Wit ia perfectly consistent with softness and 
cacy; yet they are seldom found united. '' 
BO flattering to vanity, iliat they who poae 
became intoxicated, and lose all self-comman 

Jfuvwur is a different quality. It will 
your company much solicited ; but be cauliou 
you indulge it, — It is often a great enemy tc 
cacy, and a still greater one to dignity of chai 
It may sometimes gain you applause, but will 
procure you respect. 

Be even cautious in displaying your good 
It will be tliought you assume a superioril; 
the rest of the company.— Bui if you bap| 
have BUy learning, keep it a profound secret, 
cially from the men, who generally look v 
jealous and malignant eye on a woman of 
P^rU and a cultivated undentanding. 
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A man of real genius and candour is far superior 
to this meanness : but such a one will seldom fall 
in your way ; and if by accident he should, do not 
be anxious to shew the full^extent of your know- 
ledge. If he has any opportunities of seeing you* 
he will soon discover it himself; and if you have 
any advantages of person or manner, and keep your 
own secret, he will probably give you credit for a 
great deal more than you possess. The great artof 
pleasing in conversation, consists in making the 
company pleased with themselves. You will more 
readily hear than talk yourselves into their good 
graces. 

Beware of detraction, especially where your own 
sex are concerned. ITou are generally accused of 
being particularly addicted to this vice— -I think 
unjustly : men are fully as guilty of it when their in- 
terests interfere. As your interests more frequent- 
ly clash, and as your feelings are quicker than ourSf 
your temptations to it are more frequent. For 
thb reason, be particularly tender of the reputa- 
tion of your own sex, e^ecially when they happen 
to rival you in our regards. We look on tltis as 
the strongest proof of dignity and true greatness of 
mind. 

Shew a compassionate sympathy to unfortunate 
women, especially to those who are rendered so by 
the villany of men. Indulge a secret pleasure, 
I may say pride, in being the friends and refbge 
of the unhappy, but without the vanity of shewing 
it. 

Consider every species of indelicacy in conversa- 
tion, ai shameful in itself, and as highly disgusting 
to us. All double-entendre is of this sort The 
dissoluteness of men's education allows them to be 
diverted with a kind of wit, wbldi ^c^ i^vji Ymn^ 
deiicacy enough, to be shocked tx^ -wYueaVx casfis* 
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■ that lively embelliifa 




1 klike. Tbii « 
t tottaam, or fnan perfect in- 
dpiditj. 

Tbara i* ■ ipadn of refiitttiieft n Iiiziiry, Jurt 
b^iimiag to prerail vnong the gtntlanen of tbU 
t&aatrj, to wbich our ladies are yet u great 
ttnogan ai any women upon eoTth : I hope, for 
tbalUHioar of Ibe mx, they may erei continue mi: 
^I Beao, tbe luxury of eating. It U a deipicabla 
ariSifa Tioa in nun; but in yoar ter it is beyond 
■iprowon indelicate and di^iuating. 

S/nrf on* who mnemben a (ew yean bock, h 
■mil ill I of B very lUiking change in the attention 
•od HJpt ct fbnneriy paud by 'San gantleown M dw 



•Iter dinner and anfqter, the gentlemen am impa- 



lanen in any CDuntty depend 
«■ caaaea Tiiy mioui and lotplicated. I ihall 
mi) ebaarvai that On bdiBTwar of Uie lodisa bi 
*• iMt B(«^ waa nry rw irnJ and itattly. It 
■otU ■•« ba iwfciiiiiiil ridienlonaly Miff anl tat- 
m^ IOmmot It WH, It had E«naln1y the cMct 
tff PHidM Aan mora rMpaOad- 

"'A'lMWiBH, UhaadwBne Oings in natura, 
l>rt«-|nipv palat«r«inr, ftoni which ibe mqr 
••«WB«lad*nage. To Ix this point r^ 

-lfc«prMjni|miMl and n intimala knowledge 
^M^HB Iwiil TTj the prsMnt mode of tt- 
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firom your moodify cr even when you hear it with- 
ool pain and oonlcBpC. Virgiii poritj ia of that 
dalicate nature^ that it f w r y ^i^ H - liaar oertaiii ^*»w»|Hf 
wiAwir fonlaminatia^ It ia always in your poww 
to svoid tiieie. No many Imt a bnitc^ cr a Ibol, 
willinsiiU a woman witii oooTMiation wfaidi ha 
aaaa givaa her pain, nor willbcdaia todoil^ifdie 
ment tiie injory with a iiaconiing qririL— lliara 
ia a digni^ in oonieioaa virtiM^ windi ia abla to 
inpe tiie moat ■bamalaaa and abandoned of n wn. 

You will be raproadied, perfaapi^ with prudery. 
By pmdery is nsnally meant an affectation of de< 
licMy. Now I do not wish you to ttffeet diB^emtj ; 
I wish yon to potuu it. At any lale^ it ia better 
to nm the risk of bring tfaoo^ lidicnlows, than 
dBsgusting. 

The mtn will eomplain of yoor retene. Tliey 
will aamre you, tbat a finanker behavionr would 
nndce you more amiable; but, trust mc^ Ifaey are 
not sinocre when they tdl you ao.-*I acknowledge^ 
that on flome occasions it might render you mora 
agraeable as companUmSf but it would make yon 
lass amiable as voomen : an important distinction, 
which many of your sex are not aware o£(— After 
all, I wish you to have great ease and openness in 
your conTersation. I cmly point out some eon- 
sidcrations whidi ought to regulate your be ii af i o ur 
in tiut respect. 

Have a sacred regard to Inc/A. Lyingisameaa 
and despicable vice.<^I have known some women 
of excellent parts, who were so much addicted to 
it^ that they could not be trusted in the rdation of 
any story ; especially if It contained any thing of 
the marvellous, or if they themselves were die 
heroines of the tale. This weakness did not pso- 
ottd from a bad heart, but was merely the efi&ct of 
tmahx, or ma nnh*^*^ lroaginatir>m..— 1 ^ w^ 
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mean to censure that lively embeliishment of a 
humorous story, which is only intended to promote 
innocent mirth. 

There is a certain gentUnest of spirit and man* 
nen axtiemely engaging in your stz;— not thai 
indiscriminate attention, that aameaning simpttv 
which smiles on all alike. This ariaci» eitiier 
from an affectation of softness^ or from perflsct in« 
sipidi^. 

There is a species of refinement m Iwmry, just 
banning to prefMl among the gentlemen of this 
country, to which our ladies are yet as great 
strangers as any women upon earth : I hope, for 
the hononr of the sex, they may erer continue so: 
—I mean, the Inzury of eating. It isa despieaUa 
selfish vice in men ; but in yom sex H iB beyond 
expression indelicate and dii^usting. 

Bvery one who remembers a few years biiek, is 
eeneible of a very striking daaage in the attention 
and respect formerly paid by the gentiemen to the 
ladies. Their drawing-rooms are deserted; and, 
af^ dinner and an^ier, tiie gentlemen wre imp*- 
tieot till tiiey retut. How £ey came to lose tUb 
respect, which natme and politeness so well cntide 
then to, I siuitt not bm pardcvlariy inqmnt. 
The tefointioos of manners in any con ntr y depend 
OB canets Tety various and ccasplirated. I ahidl 
oidy obeerv% that die behavioor of the ladies in 
the lart age, was very reserved and stately. It 
wenld now be reckoned ridioolonsly stiff and foiu 
maL Whalefer it was, it had certainly the eObct 
of making them more rsapeeted. 

A ftaa wvman, lOse otfaar fine things in nature^ 
has her proper point of view, from wiSch she mif 
be seen to most advantage. To fix this point r*. 
qniioi grsat judgment, and an hiiimate knowledge 
of thohumanbeartH— By tbepramatin]QdA^5^ 
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nude manneny die ladies seem to expect that thej 
shall regain their ascendenqr orer tu, bj the fullest 
display of their personal channt ; bj being always 
in our eye at public places; by conversing with us 
with the same unreserved fr e ed om as we do with 
one another ; in shor^ by resembling us as nearly 
as &ey possibly can* But a little time and expe- 
rience will shew the folly of this expectation and 
conduct. 

The power of a fine woman over the hearts of 
men— of men of the finest parts, is even beyond 
what she concdves. They are sensible of the 
j^easing illusion; but they cannot, nor do they 
vrish to dissolve it But if she is determined to 
dispel the charm, it certainly is in her power : 
she may soon reduce the angel to a very ordinary 
girl. 

There is a native dignity in ingenuous modesty 
to be expected in yottr sex, which is your natural 
protection from the familiarities of tiie men, and 
which you should feel previous to the reflection, 
that it is your interest to keep yourselves sacred 
from all personal freedoms. The many nameless 
charms and endearments of beauty should be re> 
served to bless the arms of the happy man to whom 
you give your heart; but who^ BT he has the least 
delicacy, will despise &em, if he knows that they 
have been prostituted to fifty men before him^ — 
The sentiment, that a woman may allow all inno> 
cent freedoms, provided her virtue b secure, is both 
grossly indelicate and dangerous, and has proved 
fatal to many of your sex. 

Let me now recommend to your attention that 
elegance, which is not so much a quality itself, as 
the high polish of every other. It is what diffuses 
an ineffable grace over every look, every motion, 
every sentence you utter. It gives that charm to 
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beauty, witbout which it grosrdly fUls to plM«. 
It is pntly > peiwaal quality ; in irtiidi mpcct 
it !■ (be gift of nature: but I qieak of it prindpally 
■■ a quality of the mind. In a mad, it ii the per- 
fection of laite in life and maDDan ;— eimy Tiitne 
and enry eicellenoy in thdr inoit graceful and 
amiable formi. 

You may peiliapa tbiuk tbat I want to throw 
ereiy apark ot nature out of your compo<itiou, aitd 
to make you entirely artificia]. Far from it : I 
wiih you to pam t m tho moit peiftct umplidty of 
beait and mannan. I think yon may poMna 
dignity without pride, affability without meanneaa, 
sod simple elegance without aSecta&ia, Milton 
had my idea, when he saya of £v^— 

Onct wu Id in her itepi, H«Ten In liet »je. 
In pverr fsture dignity jud love. 



Ef nr period of life ha* anmeemeuti which are 
natural and proper to iC You may indulge Iba 
variety of your tutei in tfaeie, while you keep with> 
in the bouudi of that propriety which is lujlable to 

Some amuwinenla are conducive to health ; aa 
Taiiou) Undi of eierdie : tome ore comiectcd with 
qualitieareallynNful; as different kind* of women'a 
worli, and aU die dgouaticcDiwenitof a&mily: 



[e your knowledge, and 
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variety of otfaen» which art neither utefol nor 
ornamental ; such as play of difierent kinds. 

I would particularly recommend to you tfaoae 
exereises that oblige yoo to be mudi abroad in tha 
open air; such as waUdng, and riding on hono* 
back, llus will give vigour to your constitodons^ 
and a bloom to 3^ur complexions. If you aocustom- 
youneUes to go abroad always in chairs and car* 
liiges you wiU soon become so enervated, as to be 
unable to go out of doors without them. They 
are^ like roost artidtes of luxury, useful and agr«e*> 
able when judiciously used; but when made habi* 
tsal, they become both insipid and pernicious. 

An attention to your health is a duty you owe 
to yourselves and to your friends. Bad heahh 
seldom fails to have an influence on the spirits and 
temper. The finest geniuses, the most delicate 
miiuls, have very firequently a correspondent deli- 
cacy of bodily constitution, which they are too apt 
to neglect Their luxury lies in reading and late 
hours, equal enemies to health and beauty. 

But, though good health be one of the greatest 
blessings ot Sfe, never make a boast of it, but en- 
joy it in grateful silence. We so naturally aasox 
ciate the idea of iemale aoftness and delicacy wiHi 
a coirespondent delicacy of constitution, that wfaea 
a woman speaks of her great strength, her extraor- 
dinary appetite, her ability to bear excessive fatigue^ 
we recoil at Uie description in a way she is Ihtie 
aware of. 

The intention of your being taught needfe-woiiry 
knitting, and such like, is not on account of the 
intrinsic value of all you can do with your hands^ 
which is trifling; but to enable you to judge mora 
perfectly of that kind of work, and to direct the 
execution of it in others. Another principal end 
is to enable you to fill up, in a tolerably agreeable 

>3 
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way, some of the many solitary hours you must ne- 
cessarily pass at home.— It is a great article in the 
happiness of life, to have your pleasures as inde* 
pendent of others as possible. By continually 
gadding abrosd in search of amusement, you lose 
tfacfrespect of all your acquaintances, whom you op» 
press with those Tisits, which^ by a more discreet 
management, might hare been courted. 

The domestic economy of a family is entirely a 
woman*s province, and furnishes a variety of sub- 
jects for the exertion both of good sense and good 
taste. If you ever come to have the charge of s 
fiunily, it ought to engage much of your time and 
attention; nor can you be excused from this by 
any extent of fortune, though, with a narrow one, 
the ruin that follows the neglect of it, may be 
more immediate. 

I am at the greatest loss what to advise you in 
regard to books. There is no impropriety in your 
reading history, or cultivating any art or scienee 
to which genius or accident leads you. The whole 
volume of Nature lies open to your eye, and fur* 
Dishes an infinite variety af entertainment. If I 
were sure that Nature had given you such strong 
principles of taste and sentiment as would remain 
with you, and influenoe your future conduct^ with 
the utmost pleasure woidd I endeavour to direct 
your reading in such a way as might form that taste 
to the utmost perfection of truth and elegance. But 
when I reflect how easy it is to warm a girPs ima* 
ipnation, and bow difBcuh deeply and permanent- 
ly to a£foct her heart; how readUy she enters into 
every refineoMot of sentiment^ and how easily she 
mn sacrifiee them to vanity or convenience ; I 
thhik I may very probably do you an injury, by 
artifidaUy creating a twte^ wfaidi, if Nature never 
gave it yon, wocSd «Uy serve to embanasa yoor 

H 



future conduct — I do not nnt (o mot* ; 
thing: I wanttaknoir what NMutc bu DU 
and to perfect you oa her plan. I do [ 
;ou to ban semimenti ibat inif[fat perplex 
with ;ou to have uDtiiiKnti (hat may un 
and iteadily guide you, and Mucb as your li 
tboran^ly approre, ibat jrou would not fbr^ 
fbr auj comideratioii thii world could oSi\ 

Dntt is ao impartant article in remi 
The lora of dim i* aatural to you, and d 
it la proper and reatouable. Good tenie 
gulale your eipanse in It, and good lane wjl 
you to dress in sudi a way as to ooBCeal ■ 
mishes, and >et off your beauties, if you hi 
to the greatest advantage. But much deltci 
judgment are required in the applicatiott 
rule. A fine wamaa shews her ehinns 
advanlage, when die Menis most to concei 
Tba finest bosom in nature is not so fine 
tmaginatian forms. Hie most perfect ele{ 
dre» appears always the most easy, and I 
ttudied. 

Do not confine your attention to dress 
public appeaianees. Acruslom younelie 
hatNtual neatness; so that in the most 
uudreas, in your most unguarded houri, yi 
have no reason to he ashamed of your appi 
— ¥au will not easily believe how mucb u, 
der your dress as expressive of your du 
Vanity, levity, slovenliness, folly, appear i 
it. An elegant simplicity is an equal [ 
taste and delicacy. 

In dancing, (he principal piunts yoii ai 
tend to ore ease and grace. 1 would ban 
dance with spirit; hut never allow yours 
be so far transponed with mirth, as lo fo 
delicacy of yoiu seif— many a girl, dancin 
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gaiety and innocence of her heart, is thought to 
discover a spirit she little dreams of. 

I know no entertainment that gives such pleac 
sure to any person of sentiment or humour, as the 
theatre^— But I am sorry to say, there are few 
English comedies a lady can see, without a shock 
to delicacy. You will not readily suspect the 
comments gentlemen make on your behaviour on 
such occasions. Men are often best acquainted 
with the most worthless of your sex, and from them 
too readily form their judgment of the rest. A 
virtuous girl often hears very indelicate things with- 
a countenance nowise embarrassed, because in 
truth she does not understand them. Yet this is, 
most ungenerously, ascribed to that command of 
features, and that ready presence of mind, which 
you are thought to poss^^ in a degree far beyond 
us ; or, by sidil more malignant observen, it is 
ascribed to hardened effrontery. 

Sometimes a girl laughs with all the simplicity 
of unsuspecting innocence^ for no other reason but 
being infected with other people's laughing : she 
b dien believed to know more than she should do. 
—If she does happen to understand an imprapei 
thing, she suffers a very complicated distress ; she 
feels her modesty hurt in the most sensible manner, 
and at the same time is ashamed of appearing o(»i- 
flcious of the injury. Tlie only way to avoid these 
inoonveniences, is never to go to a play that is par- 
tiealariy offensive to delicacy. — Tragedy subjects 
you to no such distress : its sorrows will soften 
and enndUe your hearts. 

I need say little about saming ; the ladies in 
this country being as yet umost strangers to it- 
It is a ruinous and incurable vice ; and, as it leads 
to all die selfish and turbulent passions, is peculi- 
arly odious In your sex. I have no ob^^c^kjaVk 
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your playing a little at any kind of game, as a va- 
riety in your amusementSi provided, that what you 
oan poMibly lose is such • trifle, as can neither in- 
terest you, nor hurt you. 

In this, as well as in all important points of con- 
duct, shew a determined resolution and stesdinew^ 
This b not in the least inconsistent with that soft- 
ness and gentleness so amiable in your sex : ob 
the contrary, it giTes tiiat spirit to a mild and 
sweet disposition, without which it is apt to dega- 
nerate into insipidity. It makes you respectable 
in your own eyesy and dig^niflos you in ours. 
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Tuc luxury and dissipation that prevaQ in gen- 
teel life, as they corrupt the heart in many rcspacts, 
so ihey render it incapable of warm, sincere^ and 
steady friendship. A happy dioice of friends will 
be of the utmost consequence to you, as Ihey may 
assist you by their advice and good offices. But 
the immediate gratification which (Hendship a^ 
fords to a warm, open, and ingenuous heart, ia of 
itself a suflScient motive to court it 

In the choice of your friends, have your [niiidU 
pal regard to goodness of heart and fideli^. If 
they also possess taste and genius, that wUl still 
make them more agreeable and usefid ocunpamoofc 
Tou have particular reason to place confidence in 
those who have shewn affection for you in your eariy 
days, when you were incapable of making tbam 
any return. This is an obligation for whidi you 
cannot be too grateful.— -When you read this, you 
will naturally think of your mother's friand, to 
whom you owe so much. 
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If you have the good fortune to meet with any 
vrho deserve the name of friends, unbosom your- 
selves to them with the most unsuspicious confi- 
denccL It is one of the world*8 maxims, never to 
trust any person with a secret^ the discovery of 
which could give you any pain : but it is the manm 
of a little mind and a cold heart, unless where it is 
She effect of frequent disappointments and bad usage. 
An open temper, if restrained but by tolerable 
prudence, will make you, on the whole, much hap- 
pier than a reserved suspicions one, although yon 
may sometimes suffer by it. Coldness and distrust 
are but the too certain consequences of age and 
experience ; but they are unpleasant feelings, and 
need not be antidparted before their time. 

But however open you may be in talking of 
your own affiurs, never disclose the secrets of one 
friend to another. These are sacred deposits, 
ivhich do not belong to you, nor have you any 
right to make use of diem. 

There is another case, in whkh I suspect it is pro* 
per to be secret, not so much fiom motives of pni- 
dence^ as delicacy; I mean in love matters. Though 
a woman has no reason to be ashamed of an attach* 
ment to a man of merit; yet Nature, whose aiK 
tiiority is superior to philosophy, has annexed a 
tense <^ shame to it. It is even long before a 
woman of delicacy dares avow to her own heart 
4liat Am loves; and, when all the subterfuges of 
ingenuity to conceal it from herself fail, she feels a 
Tiolence done both to her pride and to her modesty. 
This, I should imagine, must always be the case^ 
wh«B ibe is not soio of a return to her attaoh- 



In iudi a shiiatioB, to lay the heart open to any 
person whatever, does not appear to me oonsistenl 
with the pefftctJon of lemak dcilkacir. "firaflL^m* 
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haps I am in the wrong: at the same time I must 
tell you, that in point dT prudence, it concerns yoo 
to attend well to the consequences of sudi a dia> 
ooveiy. These secrets, however important in your 
own estimation, may appear yery trifling to your 
fiiend, who possibly will not enter into your ft&sH^ 
ings, but may rather consider them as a subject of 
idessantry. For tiiia reason, love secrets are, of all 
tithers, the worst kept But the oonsequenoes to 
■you may be very serious, as no man of spirit and 
ddicacy ever valued a heart mudi badLueyed in the 
ways of love. 

If, therefore, you must have a fiiend to pour out 
your heart to, be sure of her honour and aep«cy« 
Let her not be a married woman, espedaUy if she 
lives happily with her husband. There are certain 
unguarded moments, in which sudi a woman, 
though the best and worthiest of her sex, may let 
faints escape, which at other times, or to any other 
person than her husband, she would be incapable 
of: nor will a husband in this case feel himsdf 
under the same obligation of secrecy and honour, 
as if you had put your confidence originally in him- 
self, especially on a subject which the world is vgit 
to treat so lightly. 

If all other circumstances are equal, there ana 
obvious advantages in your making friends <^ cme 
another. The ties of blood, and your being ao 
much united in one common interest, form an adr> 
ditional bond of union to your friendship. If your 
brothers should have the good fortune to have 
hearts susceptible of friendship,— to possess truth, 
honour, sense, and delicacy of sentiment,— they an 
the fittest and most unexceptionable confidanta* 
By placing confidence in them, you will receive 
every advantage which you could hope for fiom 
tbe Aieadatdp of meD, without any of the ioeon- 
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veniences that attend such connexions with our 
sex. 

Beware of making confidants of your serv|nts. 
Dignity, not properly understood, very readily de- 
generates into pride^ which enters into no friend- 
ships, because it cannot bear an equal, and is so 
fond of flattery as to grasp at it even from servants 
and dependants. Hie most intimate confidants, 
tiierefore, of proud people^ are valets-de-chambre 
and waiting- women. —-Shew the utmost humanity 
to your servants; make their situation as comfort* 
able to them as possible: but if you make them 
your confidants, you spoil them, and debase your* 
selves. 

Never allow any person, under the pretended 
sanction of friendship, to be so familiar as to lose 
a proper respect for you. Never allow them to 
teaze you on any subject tiiat is disagreeable, or 
where you have once tak^ your resolution. Many 
will tell you, that this reserve is inconsistent with 
the freedom which friendship allows ; but a cer^ 
tain respect is as necessary in friendship as in love^ 
Without it, you may be liked as a child, but you 
will never be beloved as an equaL 

The temper and dispositions of tiie heart in your 
sex make you enter more readily and warmly into 
friendships than men. Your natural propensity 
to it is so strong, that you often run into intima- 
cies wfaicli you soon have suflicient cause to repent 
<if : and this makes your friendships so very flue* 
tuating. 

Another great obstade to the sincerity as well as 
steadiness of your fHendsbips, is the great clashing 
of your interests in the pursuits of love, ambition, 
er vanity.— For these reasons it would appear, at 
first view, more eligible fbr you to contract ^crax 
iSrleadships with the men. Amon^ qiCmx ^^rvvsra^ 
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advantages of an ea^ intercourse between the two 
sexes, it occasions an emulation and exertion io 
each to excel and be agreeable : hence their rea* 
pectove excellencies are mutually communicated and 
blended. As their interests in no degree interfei% 
there can be no foundation lor jealousy, or suspU 
don of rivalsbip. The friendship of a maa ibr • 
woman is always blended with a teodemesi^ which 
he never feels for one of his own sex, even where 
love is in no degree concerned. Besides, we are con- 
scious of a natural title you have to our protection 
and good offices, and therefore we feel an addi- 
tional obligation of tumour to serve you, and to ob- 
serve an inviolable secrecy, whenever you confide 
in us. 

But apply these observations with great caution. 
Thousands of women of the best hearts and finest 
paru have been ruined by men who approached 
them under the specious name of friendship. But 
supposing a man to have the most undoubted ho- 
nour, yet his friendship to a woman is so near akin 
to love, that if she be very agreeable in her persoi^ 
she wiU probably very soon find a lover, where she 
only wished to meet a friends— Let me h^re, how* 
ever, warn you against that weakness, so conunon 
among vain women,— the imaginaticm that every 
man who takes particular notice of you is a lover. 
Nothing can expose you more to ridicule^ than the 
taking up a man on the su^icion of being your 
lover, who perhaps never once thought of you in 
that view, and giving yourselves those airs so com* 
mon among silly women on such occasions. 

There is a kind of unmeaning gallantry much 

practised by some men, which, if you have any dia- 

cemment, you will find really very harmless. Men 

of this sort will attend you to public places, and be 

useful to you by a number of little observance^ 
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It is a maxim laid down among you, and a very 
prudent one it is, That love is not to begin oa 
your part, but is entirely to be the consequence of 
our attachment to you. Now, supposing a woman 
to have sense and taste, she will not find many 
men to whom she can possibly be supposed to bear 
any considerable share of esteem. Among these 
few, it is a very great chance if any of them distin- 
guishes her particularly. Love^ at least with us, 
is exceedingly capricious, and will not always fix 
where reason say 9 it should, t But, supposing one 
of them should become particularly attadied to her, 
it is still extremely improbable, that he should 
be the man in the world her heart most approved 
of. 

As, therefore. Nature has not given you that un- 
limited range in your choice which we enjoy, she 
has wisely and benevolently assigned to you a 
greater flexibility of taste on this subject. Some 
agreeable qualities recommend a gentleman to your 
common good liking and friendship. In the course 
of his acquaintance, he contracts an attachment to 
you. When you perceive it, it excites your grati- 
tude; tliis gratitude rises into a preference; and this 
preference, perhaps, at last advances to some degree 
of attachment, especially if it meets with crosses 
and difficulties : for these, and a state of suspense, 
are very great incitements to attachment, and are 
the food of love in both sexes. If attachment was 
not excited in your sex in this manner, there is not 
one of a million of you that could ever marry with 
any degree of love, 

A man of taste and delicacy marries a woman 
because he loves her more than any other; a woman 
of equal taste and delicacy marries him, because 
she esteems him, and because be gives her that pie* 
ference : but if a man unfortunately becomes at- 
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tached to a woman whose heart is secretly pre-en- 
gaged, his attachment, instead of obtaining a suit* 
able return, is particularly offensive ; and if he per- 
sists to teaze her, he makes himself equally the ob* 
ject of her scorn and aversion. 

The effects of love among men are diversified by 
their different tempers. An artful man may coun- 
terfeit ev^y one of them so as easily to impose on 
a young girl of an open, generous, and feeling heart, 
if she is not extremely on her guard. The finest 
parts in such a girl may not always prove sufficient 
for her security. The dariL and crooked paths of 
cunning are unsearchable and inconceivable to an 
honourable and elevated mind. 

The following, I apprehend, are the most ge» 
nuine eflfects of an honourable passion among tbe 
men, and the most difficult to counterfeit.—- A 
man of delicacy often betrays his passion by his too 
great anxiety to conceal it, especially if he has little 
hopes of success. True love, in all its stages, seeks 
concealment, and never expects success : it renders 
a man not only respectful, but timid to the highest 
degree in his behavioiu' to the woman he loves. To 
oonc^ the awe he stands in of her, he may some* 
times affect pleasantry, but it sits awkwardly on 
him, and he quickly rdapses into seriousness, if 
not into dulness. He magnifies all her real peN> 
fections in his ima|^nation, and is dther blind to 
her failings, or converts them into beauties. Like 
A person conscious of guilt, he is jealous that every 
eye observes him ; and, to avoid this, he shuns aU 
the little observances of common gallantry. 

His heart and his dunvcter will be improved in 
every respect by his attachment ; his manners wiU 
beoome more gentle, and his oonversatkm more 
sigrsoriils t but diffidence and embarrassment will 
•Iways make him appear to dlaad^anduki^ YGL^CQA^«oDk.- 
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paoy of his mntrea. If the fiwinnirtion oontmne 
long, it win toCaU J drprcM his spirit, and extiiw 
guish ettrjatdwe, Tigoroiis, and manlj principle of 
his mind. You will find dus subject beautifully 
and patheticaUy painted in Thomson's %9rimg» 

When you obsenre in a gentleman's behaviour 
these maiks which I have described abcyvi^ reflect 
seriously what yon are to do. If his attachment 
is agreeable to you, I leave yon to do as Nature^ 
good sense, and ddicacy, shall direct you. ' If yoo 
lore him, let me adriae you never to discover to 
him the full extent of your love; no^ not although 
you marry him. That sufliciendy shews your pre- 
ference, which is all he is entitled to know. If 
be has delicacy, he will ask for no stronger proof 
of your affection, for y otir sake ; if he has sena^ 
he will not ask it for hit owh» This is an unplen* 
sant truth ; but it is my duty to let you know it. 
Violent love cannot subsist, at least cannot be 
expressed, for any time together, on both sides ; 
otherwise the certain consequence, however con- 
cealed, is satiety and disgust Nature, in this 
case, has laid the reserve on you. 

If you see evident proofs of a gentleman's at* 
tachment, and are determined to shut your heart 
against him ; as you ever hope to be used with 
generosity by the person who shall engage your 
own heart, treat him honourably and humanely ; 
do not let him linger in a miserable suspense but 
be anxious to let him know your sentiments with 
regard to him. 

However people's hearts may deceive them^ 
there is scarcely a person that can love for any time 
without at least some distant hope of success. If 
you really wish to undeceive a lover, you may do 
it in a variety of ways. There is a certain spedee 
cfotmy ikmiuarity in your bd&a'riour, which may 
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do it, and by this means to oblige her to violate 
tbe modesty and delicacy of her sex, and to invert 
the clearest order of nature. All this sacrifice 
it proposed to be made merely to gratify a 
most de^icable vanitjr in a man, who would d«» 
grade the very woman whom he wishes to make 
his wife. 

It is of great importance to distinguish, whether 
• gentleman, who has the appearance of bdng 
your lover, delays to speak explicitly, from the mo* 
tive I have mentioned, or frcHn a diffidence inse- 
fwrable from true attachment . In the one case^ 
you can scarcely use him too ill ; in the other, 3^011 
ought to use him with great kindness : and the 
greatest kindness you can shew him, if you are 
determined not to listen to his addresses, is to let 
him know it as soon as possible. 

I know the many excuses with which women 
endeavour to justify themselves to the world, and 
to their own consciences, when they act otherwise. 
■^-Sometimes they plead ignorance, or at least 
uncertainty, of the gentleman's real sentimenta. 
That may sometimes be tbe case^^-Sometimes 
they plead the decorum of their sex, which enjoina 
an equal behaviour to all men, and forbids them to 
consider any man as a lover till he has directly 
told them so.— -Perhaps few women carry their 
ideas of female delicacy and decorum so far as I 
do ; but, I must say, you are not entitled to plead 
the obligation of these virtues, in opposition to the 
superior ones of gratitude, justice, and humanity. 
Tte man is entitled to all these, who prefers you 
to the rest of your sex, and perhaps whose great* 
est weakness is this very preference.—- The truth 
of the matter is, vanity, and the love of admuration, 
is so prevailing a passion among you, that you may 
be coaudered as xnaking a^erj gte^ u&tUice when- 
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ever you give up a lover, till every art of coquetry 
fails to keep him, or till he forces you to an ex- 
planation. You can be fond of the love, when 
you are indifferent to, or even when you despise, 
the lover. 

But the deepest and most artful coquetry is 
employed by women of superior taste and senses to 
engage and fix the heart of a man whom the world, 
and whom they themselves esteem, althouj^ they 
are firmly determined never to marry him. But 
his conversation amuses them, and his attachment 
is the highest gratification to their vanity; nay, 
they can sometimes be gratified wiih the utter rain 
of his fortune, fame, and happiness. God ibrind 
I should ever think so of all your sex ! I know 
many of them have principles, have generosity, 
and dignity of soul, that elevate them above the 
worthless vanity I have been speaking of. 

Such a woman, I am persuaded, mayalwayi 
convert a lover, if she cannot give him her aSRse- 
tions, into a warm and steady friend, provided be 
is a man of sense, resolution, and candour. If she 
explains herself to him with a generous opennea 
and freedom, he must f^l the stroke as a man ; 
but he will likevnse bear it As a man: what he 
sufRms, he will suffer in silence. Every sentiment 
of esteem will remain ; but love, though it requires 
very little food, and is easily surfeited with too. 
ixmch, yet it requires some. He will view her in 
the light of a married woman ; and, though pas- 
sion snbsidei^ yet a man of a candid and generous 
heart always retains a tenderness for a woman he 
has once loved, and who has used him w^, be- 
yond what he fbels for any other of her sex. 

If he has not confided his own secret to tay 
body, he has an nndoobted title to ask you not to 
divolge it If a woman chusei to trust an^ c<V«t 
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oompanions with her own unfortunate attachments, 
she may, as it is her own affair alone ; but, if she 
has any generosity or gratitude, she will not betray 
m Mcret which does not belong to her. 

Male coquetry is much more inexcusable than 
ftmalab ss well as more pernicious ; but it is rare 
in this country. Very few men will give tliem- 
aahres the trouble to gain or retain any woman's, 
aflfoctions, unless they have views on diem either 
of an hoiiourable or dishonourable kind. Men 
employed in the pursuits of business, ambition, or 
pleasure, will not give themselves the trouble to en* 
gage a woman's affections merdy ftom the vanity 
of conquest, and of triumphing over the heart of 
an innocent and defenceless ^iL Besides, peo- 
ple never value much what is entirely in their 
power. A nun of parts, sentinient, and address^ 
if he lays aside all regard to truth and humanity,- 
may Kigage the hearts of fifty women at the same 
time ; and may likewise conduct his coquetry with, 
so much art, as to put it out of the power of any 
of ihem to specify a single expression that could 
be said to be directly expressive of love. 

This ambiguity (^ behaviour, this art of keeping 
one in suspense, is the great secret of coquetry in 
both sexes. It is the more cruel in us, because 
we can carry it what length we please, and continue 
it as long as we please, without your being sa 
much as at liberty to complain or expostulate; 
whereas we can break our chain, and force ifou to 
explain, whenever we become impatient of our 
situation. 

I have insisted the more particularly on thia 
subject of courtship, because it may most readily 
happen to you at that early period of life when you 
can have litUe experience or knowledge of the 
world ; when your passuxis are warm, and your 
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judgments not arriTed at such full maturity as to 
be able to correct them. I wish you to possess 
such high principles of honour and generosity, as 
will render you incapable of deceiving, and at the 
same time to possess that acute discernment, which 
may secure you against being deceived. 

A woman, in this country, may easily pretmU 
the first impressions of love ; and every motive of 
prudence and delicacy should make her guard ber 
heart against them, till such time as she has rt* 
ceived the most convincing proofs of the attach- 
ment of a man ^f such merit as will justify a re- 
ciprocal regard. Your hearts indeed may be shut 
iidlexibly and permanently against all the merit m 
man can possess. That may be your misfintUDti 
but cannot be your fault. In such a situatioiH 
you would be equally unjust to yoursdf and your 
lover, if you gave him your hand when your heart 
revolted against him. But miserable will be yoiur 
fate, if you allow an attachment to steal qn ymt 
before you are sure of a return ; or, what is in- 
finitely worsen where there are wanting those qu»» 
lities which alone can ensure happiness in a mar^ 
ried state. 

I know nothing that renders a woman more da»> 
picable, than ber thinking it essential to happinaia 
to be married. Besides the gross indelicacy of the 
aentiment, it is a false one, as thousands of woman 
have experienced. But, if it was true, the belief 
that it is so» and the consequent impatience to be 
married, is the most effectual way to prevent it. 

You must not think from thii^ that I do not wish 
you to marry : on the contrary, I am of opinion^ 
that you may attain a superior degree of hsppinaa 
in a mairied states to what you can possibly find in 
any other. I know the fbriom and unprotecteA 
•ituation of an old maid, the chagrin and peevkb* 
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ness which are apt to infect their tempers, and the 
great difficulty of making a transition with dignity 
and cheerfulnesa, from the period of youth, beauty, 
admiration, and respect, into the calm, silent^ no* 
noCioed retreat of dedining years. 

I see some unmarried women, of actiye vigoimis 
minds, and great vivacity of spirits, degrading then»- 
■elves-— sometimes by entering into a dissipated 
eourse of life, unsuitable to their years, and expos- 
ing themselves to the ridicule of girls, who might 
have been their grandchildren; sometimes by op» 
pressing their acquaintances by impertinent intn^ 
lions into their private affiurt ; and sometimes by 
being the propagators of scandal and defamation. 
All this is owing to an exuberant activity of s^puit, 
which, if it had found employment at home, would 
have rendered them respectable and useful membcn 
of society. 

I see other women, in the same situation, gentle^ 
modest, blessed with sense, taste, delicacy, and 
every milder feminine virtue of the heart, but of 
weak spirits, bashful, and timid : I see such women 
sinking into obscurity and insignificance, and gra- 
dually losing every elegant accomplishment; ISnr 
diis evident reason, that they are not united to a 
partner who has sense, and worth, and taate^ to 
know their value ; one who is able to draw forth 
llieir concealed qualities, and shew them to ad* 
vantage ; who can give that support to their fed>le 
qpirits which they stand so much in need of; and 
who, by his affection and tenderness, might make 
audi a woman happy in exerting every talent, and 
aeeomplishing herself in every elegant art that 
could contribute to his amusement. 

In short, I am of opinion, that a married states 
if entered into from proper motives of esteem and 
t^betum, will be th« bappUst for ^ouxaelves, niak* 
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lar taste. If you did not cfaaae to follow wj mU 
vkei I dioald noC^ on that aoeount» cease to Urwm 
you as my children. Though my right to your 
obedience was expired, yet I should think notiUag 
oould release me from the tics of nature emI hanw 
nity. 

You may perhaps imagine, that the reserved b» 
haviour which I recommend to you, and your ap& 
peering seldom at public places, most cut off all op^ 
portunities <^ your being acquainted with gendo* 
men. I am very far from intending this. I advise 
you to no reserve, but what will render you more 
respected and beloved by our sex. I do not think 
public places suited to make people acqua inte d to* 
gather. They can be distinguished there only by 
their lodu and external behaviour. But it is in 
private companies alone where you can expect cai^ 
and agreeable conversation, which I diould never 
Irish you to decline. If you do not allow gend»» 
men to become acquainted with you, you en 
never expect to marry with attachment on ^thar 
side.— Love is very seldom produced at first ei^it; 
at least it must have, in that case, a very unjustifi^ 
able foundation. True love is founded on i*fti*fin, 
in a correspondence of tastes and sentiments, mad 
steals on the heart imperceptibly. 

There is one advice I shall leave you, to wfaieh 
I beg your particular attention. Before your al^ 
fections come to be in the least engaged to any 
man, examine your tempers, your tastes, and your 
hearts, very severely, and settle in your own miods^ 
what are the requisites to your happiness in a nunv 
rled state ; and, as it is almost impossible that yon 
should get every thing you wish, come to a steady 
determination what you are to oovtsider as easentiali 
and what may be sacrificed. 
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will find none to oompaasionate, or even undov 
itand your sufleringi; for your husbMids may not 
tne you cruelly, and may give you as mudi money 
for your cloCbes, persooal ezpenfles, and do m e rtie 
necesnriea, as is suitable to their fortunes. Hm 
world would therefore look on you as unmaon* 
able women, and thai did not d^erve to be happy, 
if you were not sov— To aToid these compliortiBd 
evils, if you are detennined at all events to manyy 
I would advise you to make all your reading and 
amusements of such a kind, as do not afito tiw 
heart nor the imagination, except in the way of 
wit or humour. 

I have no view, by these advices^ to lead jrour 
tastes; 1 only want to persuade yon of the neceiaity 
of knowing your own minds^ which, though see m- 
in^y very easy, is what your sex seldom attain oir 
many important occasions in life, but particularij. 
on this of which I am speaking. There u not ft 
quality I more anxiously wish you to p oss e is , than 
that collected decisive spirit, which rests on itaeU^ 
which enables you to see where your true happi- 
ness lies, and to pursue it with the most determined 
resolution. In matters of business, follow the ad* 
vice of those who know them better than your- 
selves, and in whose integrity you can confide; 
but in matters of taste, that depend on your own 
feelings, consult no one friend whatever, but consplt 
your own hearts. 

If a gentleman makes his addresses to you, or 
gives you reason to believe he will do so ; beifbn 
you allow your affections to be engaged, endeavoiiry 
in the most prudent and secret manner, to procurt 
from your friends every necessary piece of infofw 
mation concerning him ; such as his character for 
sensev his morals, his temper, fortune^ and family; 
whether it is distinguished for parts and worth, or 
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diM^poinieiL If flatum, and lh» iiUwuw hbdnff, 
aie your aim. it ii oat ■nSdait that tha nttlamaMa 
of a jmntura and diildreD'i pnmuom be ampla, 
aod properly •rcured ; it ii necoMary that you 
■bould enjoy the fortune during your own life. Th* 
principal Kcority you can have for thia nil depend 
on your marrying a good-natured seneroui maih 
who dsquaea money, and who wiU let you !]*• 
where you can beet enji^ that pleworc^ ihM pomp 
aod pwade of lif^ fm wbidi you married him. 

From what I haTa nid, you will eaeily tee, UmK 
I could neter pretend (o advite whom you ihonld 
marry ; but I can, with great confidence, adflM 
whom you ihould tut marry. 

Avoid a companion ibat may entail any ba«- 
diury dJMaue on your po)lerity, particularly that 
moat dnadful or all human calamitiea, madneaa. 
It i> the height of imprudence to run into tndl • 
danger, and, in my opinion, highly criminal. 

Do not marry a fool : be i> the meet untiae- 
t^ileofallanimalii he ii led by hii paadona and 
oqkricea, and ii incapabla of bearing the Toice of 
reaeon. It may probably, too, hurt your Tanity to 
have hu<iband* for whom yon bare reaeon to tdurii 
aod tmnble every time Ibey open tbdr lipi in con>> 
pauy. But the wont circumMance that attenda a 
tool, ie hi) constant jcalouiy of his wife bnng 
thought to govern him. Thii rcndcra it impossible 
to lead bim, and he is continually doing abiurd 
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sod duagreeaUe things, for no other reason but to 
shew he dares do them. 

A rake is alwajrs a suspicious husband, becauae 
he has known only the most worthless of your sex. 
He likewise entails the worst diseases on his wife 
and children, if he has the misfortune to have any. 
- If you have a sense of region yourselves, do 
pot think of husbands who have none. If they 
b«ve tolerable understandings, they will be ^ad 
that you have religion, for their own sakes, and fbr 
the sake of their fianilies ; but it will sink you in 
their esteem. If diey are weak men, they will be 
continually teaaing and shocking you about your 
pnnciples. If you have children, you will sufibr 
the most bitter distress^ in seeing idl your endea« 
VQurs to Ibrm their minds to virtue and piety, all 
your endeavours to secure their present and eter* 
nal happiness, frustrated and turned into ridicule. 
As I look on your choice of a husband to be of 
the greatest consequence to your happiness, I hope 
you will make it with the utmost circumspection. 
Do not give way to a sudden saliy of passion, and 
dignify it with the name of love.-— Genuine love Is 
not {bunded in caprice ; it is founded in nstare, oa 
honourable views, on virtue^ on similarity of tastea, 
and sympathy of souls. 

If you have these sentiments, you will never 
marry any one, when you are not in that situation, 
in point of fortune, which is necessary to the hap* 
pness of either of you. What that competency may 
b^ can be determined only by your own tastes. It 
would be ungenerous in you to take advantage of 
a lover's attachment^ to plunge him into distress | 
and, if be has any honour, no personal gratification 
wHl ever tempt him to enter into any connexion 

which will render you unhappy. If you have as 
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chieflf calculated for that period when you are jtnl 
entering the world. I have endeavoured to avoid 
some peculiarities of e|nnion, which, from their 
contradiction to the general practice dt the world, 
J might reasonaUy have suspected were not so 
well founded. But, in writing to yon, I am aAraid 
my heart has been too full, and too warmly in- 
terested, to allow me to keep this resolution. This 
may have produced some embarrassment, and some 
seeming contradictions. What I have written has 
been the amusement of some noUtary hours, and 
has served to divert some melancholy reflections.--* 
I am conscious I undertook a task to which I was 
very unequal, but I have dtscbavged a pert of my 
duty. You will at least be pleased irith it, as the 
last mark of your father's love and attention. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I labour to (fiflUse th' important good. 
Tin tbla sreat truth by all be understood i 
** That an die pious duties which we owe 
■* Our parents, flriends, our eountry. and our God, 
<* The seeds of every Tirtue here b«ow, 
** From disdi^ne alone, and early culture, grow.** 

WMT. 



Among the various kinds of coinpoation to which 
we are indebted for the discovery and improre- 
ment of those means which ameliorate the neces- 
sary evils of life, and promote the beneficial effects 
of civilization, none have a greater claim to our 
attention than the didactic. It is of consequence, 
as involving subjects which "come home to all 
men's business and bosoms ;" having for its aim 
the tendency to increase our happiness, by adding 
to our stores of knowledge— a quality wldcfa, it is 
to be deeply regretted, many other branches of 
learning do not possess. 

English literature, unrivalled in almost every 
other department, can likewise boast the greatest 
number tiiat any country ever produced of excellent 
works of this nature ; to which we may perhaps 
justly attribute the stricter morality c>b8erved among 
Britons of liberal education, compared with similar 
classes in other kingdoms ;— the superior modesty, 
deganoe, and worth, which so eminently disdn^viS^ 
the British female duomcter. 
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The lady, to whose abilities and misfortunes the 
world owes the possession of the following pages, 
was the wife of Sir Joseph Pennington, Bart, of 
Walter-Hall, Yorkshire. With a heart firmly at- 
tached to the practice of ererj virtue, she frequently 
indulged in expressing such an indifierenee for 
public opinion, as provided the enemies of her peace 
with the fatal means of wounding her feeUi^ps, 
though they could not injure her reputataon. This 
error of her life she every when deploras, with 
more severity than candour tfakiksfdlowable^ From 
melancholy ezpedence she tells the unsuspecting 
female, that it is not enough that lift be passed in 
deeds of active virtue, attended with the approbation 
of a good conscience, she is also amenaUe to the 
world for its opinion. — The sturdy integrity of a 
man may stand secure amid the storm of poblie 
censure; but,inthisrespecl^thechief piaiseof thee 
softer sex is negative— the crystalline purity of fe» 
male reputation is almost sullied by the brenth even 
of good report. 

Lady Pennington died in August 1783* She 
was buried in the parish church of Fulmer, Budb- 
inghamshire. The numerous kind and duuitable 
offices which a good heart, assisted by even a muM 
income, can perform, were daily exem^^fied in her 
benevolence to the poor of an extensive village^ 
wherein she resided. 

May the youthful heart be taught by her pre- 
cepts to practise those virtues which she so earnestly 
eitforces ; and, from her example,* learn to guard 
against indiscretion. Happy, indeed, are they^ 
who shall equal her in piety, charity, and 
tion. 
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behaviour, even in the most trifling instances, to 
secure it in your favour ;— the being educated in a 
diflf^nt opinion, was a misfortune to me* I was 
indeed early and wisely taught, that virtue was the 
one thing necessary, and without it no happiDess 
could be expected, either in this or in any ftiture 
state of existence ; but, with this good principle, 
a mistaken one was at the same time inculcated, 
namely, that the self-approbation arising from con- 
sdoiis virtue, was alone sufficient ; and, that the 
censures of an ill-natured world, ever ready to ca- 
lumniate, when not founded on truth, were beneath 
the concern of a person, whose actions ware guided 
by the superior motive oi obedience to the will of 
Heaven. This notion, strongly imbibed bcfiira rea. 
son had gained sufficient strength to discover ita 
fallacy, was the cause of an inconsiderate conduct 
in my subsequent life, which marked my character 
with a disadvantageous impression. To you I 
shall speak with the most unreserved sincerity, not 
concealing a fault which yoii may profit by the 
knowledge of — and therefore I freely own, that in 
my younger years, satisfied with keeping strictly 
within the bounds of virtue, I took a foolish plea- 
sure In exceeding those of prudence, and waa ridi- 
culously vain of indulging a latitude of behaviour, 
into which others of my age were afraid of lamidli- 
ing : but then, in justice to myself, I must at the 
same time declare, that this freedom was only taken 
in public company ; and, so extremely cautious waa 
I of doing any thing that appeared to me a jnsi 
ground for censure, I call heaven to witness, your 
father was the first man whom I ever nuuie any 
private assignation with, or even met in a room 
alone— nor did I take that liberty with him, tiH the 
most solemn mutual engagement, the matrimonial 
ceremonj, had bound us to eactk efth«c. Mf be« 
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havimir ttaen, be hu frequently liiice acknowledged, 
tiitty conTinccd him I ma not only innonnt of 
aaj crimiiul act, but of eieiy vicious thought i 
uul that ths outwird freedom of luf depiHtiaent 
proceeded merelj Trom a grsat gaiety of temper, 
and fhnn a Terj high floir of ipirits, nerer br^te, 
if the eipresuoD may be allowed, into the formal 
niles of deconuD. — To nun up the whole in ■ &w 
woxds, mj priTate eooduct waa what the scrercHt 
prude coijd not condemn ; toj public, lucb u the 
mon finiabed coquette alone would have Tcntored 
upon: IhalatterofdjcaaldbG known tolbe world, 
and, comequaitly, finm thence must Ibeir (qnnhm 
b« taken. Yon will diereroie eaul; be leniiblr, 
that it would not be farounble to me ; on the con- 
trary, it g&ve a genenl prejudice agaioH me and 
tb» bai been liiice made use of ai an argument to . 
gnin credit to the malidoui fakehoodi laid to my 
charge. For tbi* reaiaD-~Csniinced by long expe- 
rience, that die greater part of mankind aia W apt 
to recave, end lo willii^ to retain, a bad bnprea- 
lion of otban, that, when it is ones eMaUiihed, 
.there ii hardly a poMMU^ of remaring it tbroo^ 
life — I bare, fi>r aome yean paH, dleollf aoqal- 
eaeed in dke diqtenatiau ttf IVovidcoce, without 

diaractar were not fbnsded en Irutb, I ban lat 
down cMttent with tb* Mftaioiy of an opax and 
paiftct Bcqnhlal of ell *kiMa ^iiHTfltrpnT, tx oi- 
minat mi^bM, at tfaat great d^, lAea all Oing* 
ritall igp*" aa Ita^ nally ar«, and when both out 
Mtkoi. and the moN ■caM-mMiraa fbrtbam, will 
b« made naidftit to men and angala. 

Had yoor father bean amongit dM number of 
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essayed to clear xn3r8elf in his opinion-^but that 
was not the case : He knows that many of thoae 
appearances, which have been urged against me^ I 
was forced to submit to, not only from his direc* 
tion, but by his absolute command, which, contrary 
to reason and to my own interest, I was, fcMr nunre 
than tweWe years, weak enough implicitly to obey : 
and that others, even since our separation, were oc* 
casioned by some particular instances of his beha- 
viour, which rendered it impossible for me to act 
with safety in any other manner.— To Aim I appeal 
for the truth of this assertion, who is conscious of 
the meaning— that may hereafter be explained to 
you. Perfectly acquainted with my principles and 
with my natural disposition, his heart, I am con- 
vinced, never here condemned me. Being greatly 
incensed that my father's will gave to me an ind^ 
pendent fortune-^which will he imagined I was 
accessary to, or at least that I could have prevent* 
ed— he was thereby laid open to the arts of design- 
ing men, who, having their own interest solely in 
view, worked him up into a desire of revenge-^ 
and from thence, upon probable circumstances, 
into a public accusation ;— though that public ac- 
cusation was supported only by the single testimony 
of a person, whose known falsehood had made him 
a thousand times declare, that he would not credit 
her oath in the most trifling incident) yet, when 
he was disappointed of the additional evidence he 
might have been flattered with the hope of obtain- 
ing, *twas too late to recede. This I sincerely 
believe to be the truth of the case, though I too 
well know his ienadotu temper to expect a present 
justification ; but, whenever he shall arrive on the 
verge of eternity— -if reason holds h«r place at that 
awful moment, and if religi<m has then any power 
on bis heart,—! make no doubt Ia ytUI at that time 
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icqiUtma W U« dddnn ; ud vlih muh he nuul 
iben eoaim^ that no pwt «f mjr btlurioiir la him 
*TTdwin»a awtwMmeiit I hwa nm with. Sorrj 
■m Xtokwkdw IbaneoMilq of pointing outfkiill* 
in di« ceadaet of aiialbar, which am pnliap^ )oi)( 
tiae* nptnted << and miflit in thtf on* to be m 
rnitA flirgottsa m titj an mocl tndj taqpna, 
HcsTm know*, du^ m> ftr from maioing aajr da- 
gtMof nwntmeotinmjbaen, the penoD braalba 
■at whom I wiih to fani^ or to wheat I would not 
ihii momaM randar 0*07 nnlea in injr power. 
The iniariai which I ha*e amtalned, had I no 



tin dM gnat d^afretributiaai bat, iqjutdcolo 
70a, to iham, and to mjatU; it ii Inetimbent on me, 
•a fcr as peidUa, la aflhca the fUaa impraHlwia, 
wW^ bj lucfa nlenCit aright be fliad on jpow Bwnd^ 
and on thoae of joor brazen and abtan, wbom £ 
Indnde with you.— To tUa and, It wiU be nacat. 
MT7 ta HUer into a drcnmatantial hiUory of near 
Sfteanjtaaim fiill of incidintBof a ni 



■ndtr prMHidad OMdi«»--aa bijarioua to m; repn- 
tMlan M ttM]t wen Mm In thaoudTaa. But tbh 
MMt |ia dalbnad bum time laager : joa era all 
yM tparoocii aatar lnl» thfaigB^tUtUnd, or t« 
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af'the wbola tmtb, 
diiguiae;— ^m than, 
au^nd jour belief of all that maj baie reached 
jour ean with regard to me, and wwXttwVtxra- 
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ledge of fhoae facts, whieh my future letter will 
reveal for your information. 

Thus much I thought it necessary to premiae 
concerning myself, though foreign to the design .of 
this epitUet which is only to remind you, that you 
have still an affectionate mother, who ia aniiosa. 
for your welfare, and desirous of giving yon some 
advice with regard to your conduct in life. I 
would lay down a few precepts for you, which, if 
attended to, will supply, as far as it is in my power 
to supply, the deprivation of a constant and tender 
maternal care. The address is to you in particular, 
your sisters being yet too young to receive it, but 
my intention is for the equal service of you aU. 

You are just entering, my dear girl, into a world 
full of deceit and fidsehood, where few perwrna or 
things appear in their true character. Vice hides 
her deformity with the borrowed garb of virtue ; 
and, though discernible to an inteUigent and careful 
observer, by the unbecoming awkwardness of her 
deportment under it, she passes (m thousands unde- 
tected : every present pleasure usurps the name of 
happiness, and as such decdves the unwary puj^ 
suer. Thus one general mask disguises the whdle 
face of things, and it requires a long experience^ 
and a penetrating judgment, to discover the truth. 
Thrice happy they, whose docile tempers improve 
from the instructions of maturer age, and who 
thwdi)y attain some degree of this necessary know- 
ledgCi while it may be useful in dunecting their 
conduct. 

The turn which your mind nuiy now take, will 
fix the happiness or misery of your future life ; and 
I am too nearly concerned for your welfare, not to 
be most solicitously anxious, that you may be early 
led into so just a way of thinking, as will be pto* 
ductive to you of a pTudent, i«.dQ!na\ YxtYiJvikur^' 
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and which will •ecure to jou *■ laMing felidiy. Yn 
were old anougb, before our sepantion, to coitIbm 
BIB, tliMHMieD bad not denied JOB agcMdmtunl 
undsniaading : tiiii, if proped; cultiTated, will 
«M yoa (boie that tiifling diipoeicioii, too cimniion 
among die female world, wbicb makes TOUtta ridi> 
culoua, maturity in^gnificant, and old age con' 
temptibla. It ia tberefive needless to enlarge on 
that head, tines good senie is there the best ad- 
viser; and, wiSiout it, all admonitions or dirac> 
tiom on the subject would be as fruitless, as to laj 
down rules for the conduct, or for the actions, of 

There is do room to doubt but tbat suffident 
cara will be taken to give you a polite educalion ; 
but a reli^ous one is of stUl greater eonsequenec : 
^^leceasar; as the former is for your making ■ 
proper figure in the world, and ibr your being welt 
accepted in it— (he latter is yet nure so, to tecura 
to you the approbation of the greatest and best of 
Beings, on whose favour depends your everlasting 
happiness. — Let therefore your duty to God ba 
aver the Erst and principal object of yout care; aa . 
your Creator and Governor, be claims sdoratjon 
and obedience — aa your Father and Friend, he 
denuada siduniaBve duly and aSbction. Remem- 
ber, that fVom this common Parent of the Universe 
you recaiTed your life — that to his gcaeral provi. 
dance you owe the continuance of it — snil to his 
boonlj you are indebted for all the health, ease, 
advantage^ or cnjoynMnCa, which help to make 
diat life agreaaUe, A sense of benefits reeeind 
naturally inspires a grateful disposition, witb a. 
desiiaof making suitable letums— all that can here 
be made, for innumerable favours every moment 
bestowed, is a tbankful acknowledgment, and a 
willing obedience; — in th«w te ne^n -vwi&a^ 
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Make it an invariable rule to begin and to end the 
day with a solemn address to the Deity ; I mean 
not by this, what is commonly, with too mudi pro* 
priety, called saying ofprayert, namely, a custom* 
ary repetition of a few good words, without either 
devotion or attention— than which nothing is more 
inexcusable and affrontive to the Deity— it is dlia 
homage of the heart that can alone be accepted by 
him. Expressions of our absolute dependence on, 
and of our entire resignation to him, thanksgivings 
for the mercies already received, petitions for those 
blessings it is fit for us to pray for, and interces> 
slons for all our fellow-creatures, compose the 
principal parts of this duty ; which may be com- 
prised in very few words, or may be more enlarged 
upon as the circumstances of time and (tisposition 
may render most suitable ; for it is not die length, 
but the sincerity and attention of our prayers, that 
will make them efficacious. A good heart, j<^ed to 
a tolerable understanding, will seldom be at a loss 
for proper words with which to clothe these senti- 
ments — and all persons, being best acquainted with 
their own particular circumstances, may reasonaUy 
be supposed best qualified for adapting their peti- 
tions and acknowledgments to them ; but for those 
who are of a different opinion, there are many ex- 
cellent forms of prayer already composed-- amongst 
these, none, that I know of, are equal to Dr Hoad- 
ley's, the late Bishop of Winchester, which I re- 
commend to your perusal and use. In the preface 
to them, you will find better instructions on this 
bead than I am capable of giving, and to these I 
refer you. 

It is acknowledged that our petitions cannot, in 
any degree, alter the intention of a Being, who is' 
in himself invariable, and without a possibility of 
cbtmge; all that can be expected team \h«8(i is^ 
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th«^ by bettering ounelvea, tbey will rendtr nt 
more proper nbjwti of his fmTourmble regard : and 
Ibii irnut Demuntf be Itae result of a icrious, re- 
gular, and conalaiit diicharge of this branch of out 
dut; — for it i> acarcely poaublt lo offer up oar 
dncere and fencnt deroliona to HeaTcn, eierj 
moiDUig and evaning, without Icaiing on oui 
midds luch uieful impreauotts, as will naturally 
diapose >19 lo a readj and cheerful obedience, and 
wiU inspire a filial fear of ofiendiag — the ben >»• 
cnrity Tirtuo can have. Ai you value your own 
happineii, let not the force of bad examples ever 
lead 70U into an habitual disuse of secret prayer j 
nor let an unpardoiiable negligence so tar prevail 
on you, aa lo make you rest satisfied widia fonnalf 
euHomary, inattentive repetiCimi of Bomt will cho> 
•en words— Jet your heart and atleatioD alwajia ^ 
with your lips, and eiperieace will looD courino* 
you, that this petminion of addressing the Sii> 
preme Being, ia th* most valuable prerogative of 
human nature — the chief, nay, the only luppm^ 
under all the diitresies and olamitin to wbiefa 
this slate of sin and misery is liablek->-the fajgfaeat 
rational wtiifaction the mind is capable of 00 tbii 
side the grave, and the best prepwalive for aver. 
lasting happiaeat beyond it lUs is a duQr era' 
in yonr own power, and therefore you only will b* 
culpable by the omiauon of it Public worship 
may not always be so, but whenever it is, do noc 
wilfully select the service of the church, at lent 
on Sundays, and let your behaviour there be ad^. 
ted to llie solemnity of the place, and to the intan- 
don of tb« meeting. Begard natber the actica* 
nor tba drca of othas— let not your ays* nva in 
ievdi of aequaintanee 1 but in die time of divine 
service avoid, *a much as possible, all complimental 
wivilitiea, of wbicb Ibcre n« Um pvah aaL'-oaas- 
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coune in most of our churches :«-4«member that 
your only business there is to pay a solemn act of 
devotion to Almighty God ; and let every part of 
your conduct be suitable to this great end. If 
you hear a good sermon, treasure it in your memo- 
ry, (hat you may reap all the benefit it was capable 
v£ imparting ; if you should hear but an indiiic* 
vent one, some good things must be in it— -retain 
those, and let the remainder be buried in oblivioa : 
ridicule not the preacher, who no doubt hai done 
his best, and who is rather the object of pity than 
of contempt, for having been placed in a situation 
of life to which his talents were not equal ; he 
may, perhaps, be a good man, thouj^ he ia not a 
great orator. I would also recommend to you 
the early and fVequent participation of the conu 
munion, or what is commonly called receiving 
the sacrament, as the indispensable duty of erwy 
Christian : there is no institution of our religioiL 
more simple, plain, and intelligible than this^ as 
^delivered to us by our Saviour, and most of the 
elaborate treatises written on the subject have serv- 
ed only to puzzle and to disturb weak minds, by 
throwing the dark veil of superstition, and of hu- 
man invention, over a plain, positive ccunmand^ 
given by him in so explicit a manner as to be 
easily comprehended by the meanest capacity, and 
which is doubtless in the power of all his nncere 
followers to pay an acceptable obedience to. No> 
thing has more contributed to the neglect, of this 
duty, than the numerous well-meaning books that 
have been written to enjoin a month's or a wedL-s 
preparation, as previoudy necessary to the due per* 
formance of it ; by these means filling the minds 
of many with neediest terror, putting it even out 
of the power of some to receive it at all, and in* 
dueing grttA nuinben to t«i^ MAiafiad wUh dooif 
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it <m\f ones or twice in a year, on tome high fMI- 
T>l ; whereu it ma certaiiiljr tbe eonitaat eauturn 
of tbe (postleB aod primitive CbrJMinis, on tnrf 
SundBj,— and it ought to be received b; ni ■* 
often u it Ii mdniinistered in tbe churcb ira ftv> 
qamt, wfaich ia moit placei ii but odcc in » month ■ 
nor do I diink it eicniablE, at any time, to turn 
our baclu upon tbe table we lee prepared tor tbat 
purpma. dd preWnce of not being fit la partake 
n-onbil; of it: — tbe best, the only true preparation 
for (his, and for ererj otlier part of reltgiout duty, 
is a good and virtuous life, by which the mind it 
oonitaDtly kept in luch a derotjonal rraiDB, aa to 
require but a little recollccuon to be suited to any 
particular act of worship or of obedimce that may 
occauortail; offer, — int^ without a good and vir> 
tuoua bYe, there cannot be a greater, or more fttal 
mistake than to suppose, that a few days, orweekt, 
qient in humiliation and prayer, will render ni at 
all the more acceptable to the Deity ; or tbat wa 
should be thereby belter fitted for any one instance 
of tbat duty, which we must uniTersally pay, la be 
either approved by him, or to be adTantageous to 
ourselves. I would not, therefore, advise you to 
read any of those weekly preparatives, whicb are 
too apt to lead the mind into error, by teaching 
it to rest in a mere shadow of piety, wherein there 
is nolfaing latianally satisfactory. The best bookt 
vhidi I h»* ever met with on the sulgect, an 
Bishop Hoasut'i Plain Acccnail (^ Ihf KattoT 
ami End of rite Saerttmait qf Iht XonTi Sujiper; 
and NaLSOM't Great JXity ^ Jirjuntmg tie 
CMitian Snertflea, To the rormer are annned 
the piayen wbich I bdbre mendoncd. — thete are 
well worth your attentive perusal; (be design of 
the institutiaa is iherdn fuUy explained, agreeahlj 
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ieparatioii bftving tiken from me the pleaHng uA- 
^ endesTOuring, to the best of' my ability, to rali 
tbem occasioDalty, as might be most c o nd u df 
both to your pro6t and pleasure, it only resiaiiri 
Ibr me to give you general rules, which, i nd rtd^ 
accidents may make it necessary sometimes to ntty : 
these, however, must be left to your own diaen^ 
tion ; and I am convinced you have a tmfllueut 
share of understanding, to be very capable of mak* 
ing, advantageously, sudi casual regulations to 
yourself, if the inclination is not wanting. 
• It is an excellent method to appropriate the 
morning wholly to improvement; die afternoon 
may then be allowed to diversions. Under the 
last head, I place company, boc^s of the ammfaig 
kind, and entertaining productions of the needle^ 
as well as plays, balls, cards, &c. which mora eoiii- 
monly go by the name of diversions : the aAeraooD,' 
and evening till supper, may by these be cmpiojred 
with innocence and propriety ; but let not one of 
them ever be suffered to intrude on the former part 
of the day, which should be always devoted to mora 
useful employments. One half hour, or mon^ 
either before or immediately after breakftnC^ I 
would have you constantly give to the attentive 
perusal of some rationally pious author, or to some 
part of the New Testament, with which, and in- 
deed with the whole Scripture, you ought to melte 
yourself perfectly acquainted, as the basis on vrhieh 
your religion is founded. From this practice yoa- 
vrill reap more real benefit than can be supposed 
by those who have never made the experiment. 
The other hours may be divided amongst those 
necessary and polite acquisitions whidi are suitable 
to your sex, age, and to your rank in life.— Study 
your own language thoroughly, that you may apeak 
correctly, and write granimatic8SV.7 *.— Ao ima. «««!» 
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unt younalf wiib the common use of wordi. irhtdi 
cmtom bm tttight jou from the cndl^ but leant 
finm whoica lliej are deriied, eod what are Ihdr 
proper eigniBcatioai. Frtiicli joa ought to ba M 
wall acqnaiDUd with oa with Csg^iiA ; end AaJien 
mi^i^ witbuut mud> diffictilt; , be added. Acquiia 
-« good knowledge of Btttory — that of four own 
OOUDtry fint, then of the other European neliom : 
read tbem not with a view to emuie, but to in^ 



OD ivbet fou haTB read, which m^ be lueful to 
youraeUI and will iwider joor eoimnatioa agree 
■bla to otlmv. I^eani vi much of Geography, M 
<o fbm a juat idea of the stuation of placea mei^ 
ttoacd in anf author, and lbi> will make hi*tor<r 
lODre entertaining to you. 

It fa Bae ew aiy flir you to be perfect in Aejiitr 
ant nUtt ^ .Aritkmttiii : more you can nertr 

'ban occadon fbr, and the miod ahoold DOC be bun 
dantd with needleei applicatian. ilKrie and 
tiraimg are aeeompliahmenw well worth Iba 

' mniUe of attaining, if your iodinatioa and genini 
lead lo aidMr ; if doc, do not attempt tbem, lor il 
will be only much tine aod great laboor unpnfit- 
iUy ibrawD away, it beiog D«it to impoanble Is 



Ind to Ifaa cootamplatioa at the great Anther tt 
nature^ wboM wiadom and goodneu u conipU 
cuouily shine throu^ all hie woriu, that it ia ica>> 
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ponible to reflect seriomly on them withont adn^ 
Ertioa and gratitiide. 

Hiae, my door, ere bot a few of thoaa mmtd 
impiofcmenti I would recommend to you ; im d mi 
then is no brmch of knowledgpe that your *^r^ty 
ii eqoal to, and whidi yon hare an o pp ot iu mty «f 
■oqniring, that, I think, ought to be ne^teetod. Il 
has boon objected agumt ^ female loamio^ b^ 
jfond that of household economy, that it tcnda only 
to fill the minds of the sex with a fonrpitod nnrity, 
which sets them above their proper faiiiniM mi 
earinnii an indifference to, if not a total ncgloet of, 
dieir finiily affanrs--»and serres <mly to TCodor tlwB 
useif wives, and impertinent mmpaniOBsu it 
mut be oonfeHed, that some reading kdiea Juwa 
given but too much cause fiir this olJKlian; m^ 
eould It be proved to bold good throngbout At acx, 
it would certainly be ri^t to confine thehrfanprava- 
OMnti within the narrow limits of the nui — ry, of 
the kitchen, and the oonfiectionary ; but 1 bdieve 
it win, upon examination, be found, that such ill 
consequences proceed chiefly from too great an im- 
becility of mind to be capaUe of much sniargiiiiwt, 
or from a mere affectatioa of knowledge^ void of 
all reality. Vanity is never the result of nndaw 
atandiog ; a sensible woman will soon be eonvinoad, 
that all the learning her utmost applioatioa can 
make her mistress td, will be, fixm tiie ^ifl^— ■*■ 
of education, in many points^ inferfar to that of a 
schooUboy: this reflection will keep her alwafs 
humble, and will be an effectual check to that lo- 
quacity, which renders some women soch n 
portable companions. 

The management of all domestic aflfain ia 
tainly the proper business of women ; and. 



■£Hhionab]y rustic as such an M se rti o n may be 
-thought, it is not bcntath the dignity of any la^ 
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bcmerer fa^ bar nwk, to know bow to >diwMi 
hot cbitdran, to go*eia bet wnum — bow to ttitr 
.an alegaat ubie mtb eooDomy, aiid M nuuMg* btt 
wbole familj' wilb pa-udeuc^ reguliritj, and a*- 
tbod : if in tbcM >he b defectiTe, wbaterer nu^ be 
bv ■ttunnieau in an; other kinda of knavladgi^ 
she will act out of duracter j and, bf not moring 
in bet proper ipbere, ibe will become ratbn tb* 
(rifject of ridicule than oF ippnibatiiio. But, I 
believe, it nu; wilb trutb be affirmed, Au the 
n^lect of tbese domestic concemi hai mtich nuNc 
fraqueDtif proceeded from tn eiorbilant lore of 
iliTciw)D> — from a ridlcukxia fondoeat tor dreM 
and gkiiiatry — or frora a miitaken pride that hai 
lilaced Buch dudet ia a lernle ligbt, from wboice 
the; have been coiuidcred m fit oolj for the nb 
plojmait of d^iendaDt^ and below tbe attentiaB 
of a fine Udy, than from too great an allaehMMDt 
to mental' iDprarBnients ; yst, tmn wluCiae**! 
catue nidi a neglect pnweeda, it ii equally unjofc 
tifiable. If any thing can be urged in TindicrtMi 
of a cuilaai, unlinown lo our anceaton, whidi lb* 
ptaTalenca of faihioa ba« made w general amonga 
the modem lodiei — I mean, that of committing to 
tha care, and diiciBliiHury power, of dmrent »»• 
vant^ Ibe aole matu^ement of tbeii liumljr a&m, 
Dolhing ceitainlj can be alleged in dafenca of waA 
an Jgoonuice, in thingi of thb natimy ae loidRs 
a ladj incapable of giiing proper diraclioni on all 
ta ignoiance wbidi, in erer Hi eaaltad 



.thoae avranti on wbnea uudantanding aod Bd^qt 
ibe. In &c^ beeomai dependit fbr £a ragulai^ 
ofberhtweB f nf Ibaproprie^, ri^ance, and&it- 
gality of bcr tablet wfa^ Ist article ii laUoia r*. 
garded by nich lort at people, wbo too frequently 
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tnulcd. Make yoaneif, therefore, so thorou^Ij 
•oquainted with the most proper method of can- 
docting a family, and widi the Decenary ezpenie 
which every artide^ in proportion to their number, 
will occasion, that you may come to a reasoDable 
certainty of not being materially deceived, without 
the ridiculous drudgery of following your servants 
continually, and meanly peeping into every obscure 
comer of your house ; nor is this at all difficult 
to attain, as it requires nothing more than an atten- 
tive observation. 

It is of late^ in most great families, become too 
modi the custom to be long upon the books of 
every tradesman they employ. To assign a reason 
for this is foreign to my purpose ; but I am cer- 
tain it would, in general, be better fiir themselres, 
and for the people they deal with, never to 
be on them at all :— and what difficulty or incon- 
venience can arise, in a well regulated family, fiom 
conmiissioning the steward or housekeeper to pay 
for every thing at the time when it is brought in ? i 
This obsolete practice, though in itself very lauda- 
ble, is not at present, and perhaps never may be 
again, authorized by fashion ; however, let it be a \ 
rule with you to contract as few debts as possible. 
Most things are to be purchased, both better in 
their kind, and at a lower price, by paying for 
them at the time of purchasing ; but if, to avoid | 
the supposed trouble of frequent trifling disburse- t 
ments, you choose to have the lesser artides thrown j 
together in a bill, let a note of the quantity and 
pnce be brought with every such parcel ; file these I 
notes, compare them with the bill when delivered I 
in, and let such bills be regularly paid every quar* i 
ter ; for it is not reasonable to expect that a trades* ' 
man should give longer credit, without making up 
the iiuerest St hit money by an advanced price an 

13 
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triiathanUt: Mid.beianirad, if joofiiidltlncan- 
wmnt to (iii> «t (iM eml of thne moDllu, thu 
ineonTmfMiB* muM ariM from living at loo great 
■n «ipaDas, and vill contequentlf iDCreaw in iiK 
MODtbi, aod grow atiU graMcr at the end of tbe 
yttr. Bj BO^dDg ilwR payment^ you wiU be- 
•ome th« aoooar wBaAile of ludi a mistake, and 
yoa will find It at flnt more «a>y to retrench mj 
tupsRiumenriea, than after having baan long ha- 
bituued to tbon. 

If jour bouse ii superintanded b;an houMkeeper, 
and four BervaoM are accountable to ber, let your 
bouaakeeper be accounMble to fourae1£ and let her 
b< entirely goTerned by your diractioni ; csrefulfj 
•samine her billi, and uSer no eitnTiganciea or 
unnecenary aniciea to pan unnoticed ; let them 
billa be brou^ to you (vary mamiDgi what tbejr 
GODtain will dicn be eaiily reoallacted without bur- 
tkntng jour memory ; your accounts being diort 
will be adjusted with lew trouble, and with mora 
exBctnen. Should you at any time hare an upper 
■vranl, whose family and aducation were superior 
to that itata of subjection to wbicb succeeding 
tnisfortunes may haTa reduoad her, the ought to 
be treated with peculiw indulEence : If ^e ha* 
undentanding enougfa to be eonrersable^ and hu> 
saility enough always to keep bar pniper dlstanoe, 



those wfaoea bfath, (ducatkm, and early newi in 
lifc, wcranetsuperiortositataofiervitude: tfwir 
minds being in general suited to Ibdr ■lation, diey 
•re apt to be InMudceled by any degree of fkmilia. 
rily, and to become useless and impertinent. Tbe 
h^t, which Tcry many ladies have contracted, of 



r 
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talking to and consulting with their wcmien, has 
so spoiled that set of servants, that few of tiittm axe 
to be met with, who do not commence their ser- 
vice by giving their unasked opinion of your per* 
HOOf dress, or management, artfully conveyed in llie 
too generally accepted vehicle of flattery; and, if 
they are allowed in this, they will next proceed io 
offer their advice on any occasion that may h a f i pen 
to discompose or ruffle your temper : cfaedc, there- 
fore, the first appearance of such impertineoce^ by 
a reprimand sufficiently severe to prevent a repeti- 
tion of it 

Give your orders in a plain, distincC manner, 
w^ good-nature, joined to a steadioen that will 
shew they must be punctually obeyed; treat all 
your domestics with such mildness and aflbbility, 
that you may be served rather out of affladion than 
fear ; let them live happily under yon ; give them 
leisure for their own bufdness, time Ibr innocent 
recreation, and more especially ibr attending the 
public service of the church, to be instructed in i 
their duty to God ; without which, you have no ' 
right to expect the dischaige of that owing to your- 
self. When wrong, tell them calmly of their faults ; | 
if they amend not after two or three such rebukes, 
dismiss them— but never descend to passion and 
scolding, which is inconsistent with a good under- 
standing, and beneath the dignity of a gentlewo- . I 
man. Be very exact in your hours, without which 
there can be no order in your family—- 1 mean those i 
of rising, eating, &c Require from your servants 
])OOGtu£^ity in these, and never be yourself the 
cause of breaking through the rules you have laid 
down, by deferring breakfast, putting back the 
dinner, or letting it grow cold on the table, to wait 
your dressing— a custom by which many ladies 
introduce confuuon, aad bring thdr orders into 



n^lect. Be alwi}^ drencd, at leest hilf an faour 
be^>Te dinner. HaTing mentioned ihii impofUm 
article, I must be slloired a little digresson on tbt 
mubject. 

Whaterer time {■ taken up in dms beyond whfll 
■■ necenar? to deeencir and cleanlineBa, ma; be 
ladled upon, to say bo worse, as ■ vacuum in life. 
B; decency, I mean such a faabit as is suitable to 
jionr rank and fortune ; an ill-placed finery, incon- 
Mstenl with either, is not omaioentBl, but ridicu- 
loui ; a compliance Hith faihion, so fiir as to avoid 
the affisdation of singuUrit;, is neceasarj- ; but to 
run into Ibe eitreme of fashians, more eipecially 
those which are inconvenient, is the certain proof 
of a weak mind : have a better opinion of your- 
self than to suppose you can receive any additional 
merit from die adventitious omamenti of dreti ; 
leave the study of the toilet to those who are ad^ited 
to it— I mean that insignificant set of females, 
whose whole life, from the cradle to the eoEBn, is 
but a varied scene of trifling, and whose inlellecb 
fit them not for any thing beyond it. Such as thew 
may be allowed to pass whole mornings at their 
looking-glass, in the important business of suiting 
a set irf' ribbons, a4iuHing a &w cnrlo, or deter- 
mining the position of a patch ; one, perhapc^ of 
th«r mostinnocent waysofidtingi but let a* small 
a portion of your tine as posaible be taken up in 
dressing — be always perfectly clean and neat, both 
in your person and dotbas— equally so whsn alone 
as in oonqMny ;.~loak upon all beyond thli ai im< 
material tnitsdC any fiu'dier than as the different 
ranks of mankind have made some distinction in 
habit gtoerally aMMined neeea«ary : and remem* 
ber, that it It never the dress, however sumptuous, 
nliicb reflecta dignity and honour on the person j it 
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Nature Dhnlayed 

TheteectaiUnr 

The Oaardlan 

The Fenule Spectator 

TbeBambler 

The Adventurer 

The World 

Ooertt^ Familiar Letters 

FUBy** Letters 

ntiMbome's Letters 

l^istka for the Ladies 

Freenum's Letters 

Vicar of Wakefield 

Tdemadius 

8atanoD*s Geogri^ihical 

Grammar 
Potter's Antiquities of 

Chreeoe 
EoQin's Ancient History 



I 



Kennet*s Anttquitiet of 

lUmie 
Hooke*s Roman History 
Hume's hiokory of England 
Robertson's Htttory of Soot- 

land 
Milton's FoetlcBl Works 
Pope's Etfalc Epistles 
- Homer 

Thomson's Works 
Younff *s Works 
Mrs Bowe's Works 
Langhome'b Works 
Moore's Fables for the 

Female Sex 
Tales of the Genii 
Cotton's VIslOM 
Uodsley'k Ometdoa of 

Poems. 



From these you may form a judgment of that 
sort of reading which will be both useful and en- 
tertaining to you. I have named only those JPrac» 
tUal Sermons, which I thought would more di- 
rectly influence your conduct in life i^^-our rule <ff 
faith should be taken from the Scripture alone, 
which we must understand for ourselves; therefore 
the controverted opinions of others serve, in general, 
rather to puzzle than to improve the mind. 

Novels and Romances,'-~veTy few of them are 
wordi the trouble of reading ; some of them per- 
haps do contain a few good morals, but they are 
not worth the finding where so much rubbish is in- 
termixed. Their moral parts, indeed, are like small 
diamonds amongst mountains of dirt and trash, 
which, after you have found them, are too incon- 
siderable to answer the pains of coming at ; yet, 
ridiculous as these fictitious tales generally are, they 
are so artfully managed as to excite an idle curiosity 
to see the conclusion, by which means the reader 
is drawn on, through a tiresome length of fooliih 
BdrenturcB, from which eirhei kooTrlsid^ ^leasurc^ 
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or profit addon cut acenie, to the comnion alti. 
strophe of m we • iing. The moM I haTs met widi 
of then writiDg^ to 1*7 no »an^ it is littla 
better tiun the Ion of time to peruse — but some of 
them bare more pemirions consequencea : by draw- 
ing chwscters thm neyet exist in life, bj represent- 
ing penoni and things in kfalse and eitraTOgant 
li^t, and by > series of improbable cauKi, bring- 
ing on impouibie erenti, Ifaey are apt to give a 
romantic turn to the mind, which is often produc- 
tive of great erron in judgment, and of fatal mis* 
takes in conduct : of this I bave seen frequent in- 
stances, anf therefore advise jmi scarce ever to 
taeddle with any d tfaem. 

In justice however to a late ingenious author, 
this letter must not be reprinted without my ac- 
knowledging, that, since the last edition was pub- 
lished, I hare accidentally met with one eiceptton 
la my general rule, namely. The Vicar ijf iTake- 
fitld. Hiat novel is equally entertaining and in- 
structive^ without being liable to any of the obje^ 
tions that occasioned the above restriction. Thia 
possibly may not be the only uneiceptionabla 
pece of the kind, but. as I have not met with any 
Other, amongst a number I have perused, a single 
instance does not alter my opinion of the sort of 
writing; end I sail think, the chance Is perhaps 
a thousand to one against the probability of ob- 
luning the smelleit degree of advantage from the 
reading any of them, as well as that very few are 
to be finind, from \vbich piuch injury may not 

Werii ^thi Xredle, that employ the &ncy, 
DUy, if they suit your Inclination, be sometimes a 

pretty amusement; but, let this employment never 
extend to large pieces, beyond what can be acconu 
plished by yourself without aasitteace. Tavn n 
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ttot a greater ettiavagaoce, under the lipt cl af u 
name of good housewifery,. thaj« the furnishing 
of houaes in this manner: whole apartments havt 
been seen thus ornamented by the supposed worit 
of a Udj, who, perhaps, never shad^ two leav«t 
in the artificial forest, but has paid four tioMs iti 
value to the several people emplojred in bringiiq^ 
it to perfection :— the expense of these tedious 
pieces of work I speak of experimentally^ httwiogf 
many years past, undertaken one of th^n, wfaidi^ 
when finish^, was not worth fifteen pounds, md^ 
by a computation since made, it did not cost last 
than fifty, in the hire and maintenanifc of the pcou 
pie employed in it : this indeed was at ipe age of 
seventeen, when the thoughtless inexperience of 
youth could alone excuse such a piece of foUj^; 
Embroideries in goldt rilweTf or shades tfsUk, comA 
within a narrower compass: works of that kiadl 
which may, without calling in expensive assistanoeii 
or tiring the fancy, be finished in a summer, will 
be a well-chosen change of amusement, and may, 
as there are three of you, be made much mor# 
agreeable by one alternately reading aloud, while 
the other two are thus employed. AU kinds of 
what is called plain work, though no very polit* 
accomplishment, you must be so well versed in, as 
to be able to cut out, make, or mend your own 
linen. Some fathers, and some husbands, cfaoosa 
to have their daughters and their wives thus attir* 
cd in the labour of their own hands, and, from « 
mistaken notion, believe this to be the great crite» 
rion of frugal economy: — where that happens to 
be the inclination or opinion of either, it ought 
always to be readily complied with ; but, exclu^ve 
of such a motive, I see no other that makes tho 
/tfaedcal part necessary to any lady : excepting, In^ 
deed, wbeie there la bug\3l % ikaxco^aMick «t Cortuat 
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n* lHim, wbkb, by On iaittklii, 
«r tb« idniMU* Hr Owrld, bM b^en 



broulitta 



sOfendMl tr (ba indM«DI rjbaUrj' oTUiom «. 
wlmlodMir debet Id wit, ban addadUwir . . 
good Mon and of good oMiman. . F«iilli of dw 
kind, ttat, from • blvwd^D coinpHkne* wUi » 
GMtupUdtttt^ haraioDMdniHCrapt into the vorica 
of gMK^ «iita% aie, br Ua piudant. ^ceMloiw 
genaiallr laedied «r Malted on Um «Hgt : Ton 
may now —e mao; of ll» bett plap p«afon>Md in 
tlwbaitnaniiar. Dono^ hoveier, go to any th^ 
jPDU ban not be&M baard the dundei of i bo 
pment only at tboH whidi an appnned \q pc^ 



agmMjtJua npin 



* man luefiil, or bi a mors enteiti^mg dlver- 

Danebtg may alio taka its torn as a bealibful 
•larda^ and *• it ia gonarally ioilBbla to tbo tut* 
and galflly of yaan( nlitdik. 
' Fait of tb* bow* ueniiiialKl to ralaiatioii, 
~ ' -bo hM agraaaUy uit 



■ad cMy^) ■ (llblIl%^lCT COM^B 

good manitan w^rfiMd. Id tboa. 
Tcraalion ii only imlpiiBcaiit, jinn in It wiih an 
appannt MtiiGwiioa; UOc of tb« denxiQt ^& 
K3 
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birth<^y suit, the pattern of a lace, the judldooi 
assortment of jeweK the oit of a ruffle^ or the leC 
of a sleeve, with an unaffected ease ; not according 
to the rank they hold in your estimation, but pro- 
portioned to the consequence they may be of in the 
opinion of those you are conyersing with. The 
great art of pleasing is to appear pleased with 
others: suffer not then an ill-bred absence of 
thought, or a contemptuous sneer, ever to betray a 
conscious superiority of understanding, always pro* 
ductive of ill-mrture and dislike;— «uit yourself to 
the capacity and to the taste of your company, 
when that taste is confined to harmless trifles ; but, 
where it is so far depraved as to delight in cru^ 
sarcasms on the absent, to be pleased with dis* 
covering the blemishes in a good character, or In 
repeating the greater faults of a bad one, religion 
and humanity in that case forbid the least degree 
of assent If you have not any knowledge of the 
persons thus unhappily sacrificed to envy or to 
malice, and consequently are ignorant as to the 
truth or falsehood of such aspersions, alwajrs sus- 
pect them to be ill-grounded, or at least greatly 
exaggerated : shew your disapprobation by a silent 
gravity, and by taking the first opportunity to 
change the subject : but, where any acquaintance 
with the character in question gives room for de- 
fending it, let not an ill-timed complaisance prevail 
over justice,— vindicate injured innocence with aH 
the freedom and warmth of an unrestrained bene> 
volence ; and, where the faults of the guilty will 
admit of palliation, urge all that truth can allow in 
mitigation of error. From this method, besides tha 
pleasure arising from the consciousness of a strict 
coafotthity to the great rule of doing at you wouli 
be done by, you will also reap to yourself the benc^ 
^t o? being less frequenilY v^stered with theiQCi 
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ever p«blul to a humane disposition. If> unfbrw 
tunately, jou have some acquaintance^ whose male* 
volence of heart no sentiment of virtue, no check 
of good manners, can restrain from those malicious 
sallies of ill-nature, to them let your visits be 
made as seldom and as short as decency, will per* 
mit*-there being neither benefit nor satisfisction to 
be found in such company, amongst whom only 
cards may be introduced with any advantage :-— on 
this account, it will be proper for you to know 
how to play at the games most in use, because it ift 
«n argument of great folly to engage in any thing 
without doing it well; but this is a diversion 
which I hope you will have no fondness for, as it 
Is in itself, to say no worse, a very jbuignificant 
amusement. 

With persons for whom you can have no esteem, 
good-breeding may obh'ge yon to keep up an intep-> 
course of ceremonious visits, but politeness enjoins 
not the length or frequency of them :— 4iere indi* 
nation may be foUowKl without a breech of civility>; 
—there is no tax upon intimacy, but from choice 
—^md that choice should ever be founded on merit, 
the certainty whereof you cannot be too careful In 
previously examining. Great caution is necessary 
not to be deceived by specious appearances; a 
plausible behaviour, often, upon a superfidcl 
knowledge, creates a prepossession in favour of 
particulars, who, upon a nearer view, may be found 
to have no claim to esteem : the forming a preci- 
pitant judgment sometimes leads into an unwary 
Intimacy, which it may prove absolutely necessary 
to break off, and yet that breach may be attended 
with innumerable inconveniences; nay, perhaps, 
wiUi very material and lasting ill consequences. 
Prudence, therefore, here enjoins the greatest cir- 
cumspection. Few people are capable of fiiend- 
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lUp, and rtill fciwr hwg iH tfag qmliicatiom one 
ipould chooie in s friend: the fondamcntal point 
b a ▼irtoous ilinmiiiiaii Iml, to timt dioald be 
added, a good vndenlandini^ lolid judgment^ 
awMtncH Ob tefttpcfy iteadinMi oi nww d , freedoni 
of bflliaTMNir, and nnccritj of heart, aeldom at 
we to be focmd united, never make a boaom 
of any one greatlj d eicient in any. Be 
^iam in contracting frienddup, and imariabljr coo* 
itant in maintaining it ;— expect not many fiwod% 
bat tbink yoonelf liappy, if, throogb lif^ you meet 
with one or two who deserre that namc^ and have 
•n the lequifltes fiv the ▼alnable leladoo. This 
may jmtly be deemed the hig^iestblcaing of mor- 
talhy : nn^|lcmipted health has the general voices 
but, in my opinion, such an intercourse of fiiend- 
diip as mudi deserves the pre f erence, as the mental 
pleasures,' both in nature and degree^, eaceed the 
corporeaL The weakness, the pains of the body, 
may be inexprearibly alleviated by the convermtioB 
of a person, by affection endeared, by reason ap- 
proved — whose tender sympathy partakes your af- 
flictions And shares your enjoyments — who is steady 
in the eorrection, but mild in the reproof of your 
faults— Uike a guardian angel, ever watchful to 
warn you of unforeseen danger, and, by tirody ad- 
monitions, to prevent the mistakes incident to hu- 
man frailty and to self-partiality. This is die true 
office of friendship. With such a friend, no state 
of life can be absolutely unhappy ; but, destitute of 
some such connexion. Heaven has so formed our 
natures for this intimate society, that amidst the 
affluence of fortune, and in the flow of uninter- 
rupted health, there will be an aching void in the 
solitary breast, wbidi can never otherwise know a 
plenitude of happiness. Should the Supreme Dis- 
poser of all events bestow on you this superlatif • 
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^ft— to such a friend let your heart be erer unre- 
servedly open ; conceal no secret thought ; disguise 
no latent weakness ; but bare your bosom to the 
faithful pn^ of honest friendship, and shrink not 
if it smarts beneath the touch ;— -nor with tenadous 
pride dislike the person that freely dares to con- 
demn some favourite fmble; but, ever open to 
conviction, hear with attention, and receive wiUi 
gratitude, the kind reproof that flows from tender- 
ness : when sensible of a fault, be ingenuous in the 
confession— -be sincere and steady in the correction 
of it. 

Happy is her lot, who^ in a husband, finds this 
invaluable friend ! Yet, so great is the hazard, so 
dlsproportioned the chances, that I could almost 
wi^ the dangerous die was never to be thrown for 
any of you ! but, as probably it may, let me con- 
jure you all, my dear girls, if ever any of you take 
this most important step in life, to proceed with 
the utmost care, and witli deliberate circumspec* 
tion. Fortune and family it is the sole province 
of your father to direct in ; he certainly has alwajrs 
an undoubted right to a negative vcnce, thoush not 
to a compulsive one. As a child is very justifiably 
in the refusal of her hand, even to the absolute 
command c^ a father, where her heart cannot go 
with it, so is she extremely culpable in giving it 
contrary to his approbation. Here I must take 
shame to myself! and, for this unpardonable fault, 
I do justly acknowledge that the subsequent ill con- 
sequences of a most uphappy marriage were the 
proper punishment. Thb, and every other error 
in my o%vn conduct, I do^ and shall, with the ut- 
most candour, lay open to you, sincerely praying 
that you may reap the benefit of my experience^ 
and that you may avoid those rocks, whidi, either 
by carelessneas or sometimesb alas ! by too much 




ei«ti*n, I have spKt againtt !— But to return : ItiQ 
chief point to be reguded in the choice of a com» 
pmwmjbr l^e, is a really virtuous principle— ad 
ttnafiected goodness of heart; ivithouttiiis, you will 
be continually shocked by indecency, and pained 
by impiety. So numerous have been die unhappy 
victims to the ridiculous opinion, A r^fhnned lS>er^ 
Am makes the best kmhandi that, did not experience 
daily evince the contrary, one would believe it vbdc 
possible for a girl, who has a tolerable degree ci 
common understanding, to be made die dupe of 
so erroneous a position, which has not the least 
•hadow of reason for its foundation, and wfai^ a 
small share oa' observation will prove to be false in 
fiiet. A man wh6 has been long conversant with tba 
worst sort of women, is very apt to contract a bad 
opinion of, and a contempt for, the sex in general i 
incapable of esteeming any, he is suspicious of all ; 
•—jealous without cause, angry without provoca- 
tion,— and his own disturbed imagination is a con* 
tinual source of ill-humour : to this is frequently 
joined a bad habit of body, the natural consequence 
of an irregular life, which gives an additional sour- 
ness to the temper. What rational prospect of 
happiness can there be with such a companion? 
and, that this is the general character of those who 
are called reformed rakes, observation will certify ; 
but, admit there may be some exceptions, it is a 
hazard upon which no considerate woman would 
venture the peace of her whole future life. The 
vanity of those girls who believe themselves capai» 
ble of working miracles of this kind, and who give 
up their persons to men of libertine principles, upon 
the wild expectation of reclaiming them, justly d^ 
serves the disappointment which it will generally 
meet with ; for, believe me, a wife is, of all person^ 
<he least likely to succeed in such an attempt. B^ 
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it yooT oat to Hod that TiitDc in ■ lom iMcb jot 
nnutnererlicipetoformmafaMbmd. OoodnaM 
aodgDod-iiatDrearediTKMeqiulljnqiiistc: iftb* 
fsrnwr ii vuling, it will be next (o impo«ibla lor 
you to estsem tlie penoa o( wbow beliiiTiour ;m 
mi; bar* cauae to be aifauned— and mutual ettccnt 
is ai neceuory to b^iptneai m the married •IM^ aa 
mutual aSeclion; — witboiii the latter, cTer; day wiB 
bring with it Hmie tresb cause vT TeiMiiH), tUI re. 
peated quarrels produee a colduen which will Kttle 
iDto an irrecoodleable a*eni<Hi, and jou will be- 
come, not only each other's tormoM, but the object 
of eoDteinpt to your fomilj' and to your acqkiaintauot. 
This quality of good-ontura ii, of all odicn, tha 
most difficult to be asceruined, on accoaut of ths 
general miitske of blending it with good-humotit, 
asifthey wen in IhemielTeBthesame; wheraai, to 
fact, no two principles of action nre more etsentially 
difTerent-Hind this may require >ome eiplanaEioa. 
By good-nature I mean, that true beDeioloiM 
nbich portaket the felicity of all mankind, wbiA * 
promotes the utiifaclion oiF eiery individual wilUn 
the reach of ita ability, whicb relienea the di»> 
tressed, comforts the afflicted, diHuwa lili laiigi. 
and communicates happinesi, far ai ita sphere of 
action can extend ; and whitji, in iha prifate iccnaa 
of life, will shine conspicnons in the dutiful sod, 
in the afiectionate hudiand, the indalgem btho^ 
Iha faithful fiiend, and in the aanpaanonate nu». 
ter both to man andbeaat; whiltt good-bumoitf 
is nothing more than ■ thtaiful, piiiaing depots 
nient, aiidngaither Bvmanatiint gaia^ofmka^ 



1 ready conpliance with the taale of mmtj 
company. Thia kind of mere good-humour is by 
tai the most itiiking quality: 'tii frequently mia> 
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taken for, and compliinented with, the superior 
name of real good-nature. A man, by this specioui 
appearance, has often acquired that appellation, who, 
in all the actions of his private life, has been a mo- 
rose, cruel, revengeful, sidlen, haughty tyrant-- 
Let them put on the cap whose temples fit the gall- 
ing wreath ! On the contrary, a man of a truly 

benev<dent disposition, and formed to promote 
the happiness of all around him, may sometimes, 
perhaps, from an ill habit of body, an accidental 
vexation, or from a commendable openness of heart, 
above the meanness of disguise, be guilty of little 
•allies of peevishness, or of ill-humour, which car- 
rying the appearance of ill-nature, may be unjust* 
ly thought to proceed from it, by persons who are 
unacquainted with his true character, and who take 
ill-humour and ill-nature to be synonymous terms, 
though in reality they bear not the least analogy 
to each other. In order to the forming a right 
judgment, it is absolutely necessary to observe this 
distinction, which will effectually secure you from 
the dangerous error of taking the shadow for the 
substance — an irretrievable mistake, pregnant with 
innumerable consequent evils ! 

From what has been said, it plainly appears^ 
that the criterion of thb amiable virtue is not to 
be taken from the general opinion ;— -mere good- 
humour being, to all intents and purposes, suffi. 
cient, in this particular, to establish the public voice 
in favour of a roan utterly devoid of every humane 
and benevolent affection of heart. It is only from 
the less conspicuous scenes of life, the more retired 
sphere of action, from the artless tenor of domestic 
conduct, that the real character can, with any cer- 
tainty, be drawn— these, undisguised, proclaim tlM 
man ; but, as they shun the glare of light, nor cour 
the noise of popular applause, they pass unnotec 
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and are seldom knowo till after an intimate acquain* 
tance. The best method, therefore, to avoid the de» 
ception in this case is, to lay no stress on outward 
sppeafancesy which are too often faUadons, but 10 
take the rule of judging Arom the simple^ unpoliabfid 
scntinients of Uiose, whose dependent connexiMM 
.^ve Aem an undeniable certainty— who not only 
eee, but who hourly fbel, the good or bad effects of 
that disposition to which they are subjected. By 
this I mean, that if a maa is equally respected, es* 
teemed, and beloved by his tenants, by his depen* 
dants toad domestics— from die substantial former 
to the laborious peasant— fh>m the proud steward 
to the submissiTe wretd), who^ thankful for em- 
ployment, humbly obeys the menial tribe ; you may 
justly conclude, he has that true good-nature^ that 
real benevolence, which delights in oommunicathig 
felicity, and enjoys the sadsfection it diffuses ; but 
if, by these, he is despised and hated— «erved merdy 
iiom a principle of fear devoid of affecdon— wlii^ 
is very easily discoverable— whatever may be his 
public character, however favourable the genend 
opinion, be assured that his disposition is such as can 
never be productive of domestic happiness. I haf« 
been the more particular on this h^, as it is one 
of the most essential qualifications to be regarded) 
and of all others the most liable to be mistidceB. • 

Never be prevailed with, my dear, to give yoor 
band to a person defective in these materiid points i 
secure of virtue^ of good-nature, and understandBig« 
in a husband, you may be secure of happiness ;«-^ 
without the two former it is unattainable— withovif 
Ibe latter, in a tolerable degree, it must be very kni 
perfect. 

Remember, however, that SnfirllibiUty la not die 
pvoperty of maiH oryoa may entail disiqipointmeM 
on yoursdf, by expecting what is never to bit 
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found. The best men are sometimes inoonsisteiit 
with themselves ;— they are liable to be hurried, by 
ffudden starts of passion, into eipresslons and actions 
which their cooler reason will condemn ;^4hey 
may have some oddities of behaviour, some pecu* 
liaiities of temper ;«-they may be subject to acci- 
dental ilUhumour, or to whimsical complaints :—^ 
blemishes of this kind often shade the brightest 
character, but they are never destructive of mutual 
ftlicity, unless they are made so by an improper 
resentment, or by an ill-judged opposiuon. Rea- 
son can never be heard by passion^— the ofi^ of it 
tends only to inflame the more : when cooled, and 
in his usual temper, the man of understanding, if 
he has been wrong, will suggest to himself all that 
could be urged against him; the man of good- 
nature will, upbraided, own his error '.immediate 
contradiction is, therefore, wholly unserviceable and 
highly imprudent — an after-repetition, equally un- 
necessary and injudicious. Any peculiarities in the 
temper or behaviour ought to be properly represent- 
ed in the tenderest and in the most friendly manner, 
and if the representation of them is made discreetly, 
it will generally be well taken ; but, if they are so 
habitual as not easily to be altered, strike not too 
often upon the unharmonious string — ^rather let 
them pass as unobserved : such a cheerful com- 
pliance will better cement your union ; and they 
may be made easy to yourself, by reflecting on the 
superior good qualities by which these trifling 
laults are so greatly overbalanced. You must re- 
member, my dear, these rules are laid down, on 
the supposition of your being united to a person 
who possesses the three essential qualifications for 
happiness before mentioned ; in this case, no far- 
tiier direction is necessary but that you strictly 
perform the duty of a wile— namely, to love^ tOv 
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honour, and obey : — the two first articles are a tri- 
bute so indispensably due to merit, that they roust 
be paid by inclinationi and they naturally lead to 
the perfonnance of the last, which will not only be 
an easy, but a pleasing task,-— since nothing can 
ever be enjoined by such a person that is in itself 
improper; and few things will, that can with 
any reason be disagreeable to you. Here should 
this subject end, were it not more than possible for 
you, after all that has been urged, to be led, by 
some inferior motive, to the neglect of the primary 
caution; and that, either from an opinion too 
hastily entertained, from an unaccountable parti- 
ality, or from the powerful prevalence of persua* 
sion, you may be unfortunately induced to give 
your hand to a man, whose bad heart and morose 
temper, concealed by a well-practised dissimulation, 
may render every flattering hope of happiness 
abortive. — May Heaven, in mercy, guard you 
from this fatal error !— Such a companion is th« 
worst of all temporal ills ; a deadly potion, that 
imbitters every social scene of life, damps every 
rising joy, and banishes that cheerful temper^ 
whidb alone can give a true relish to the blessings 
of mortality.— Most sincerely do I pray that this 
may never be your lot ! and, I hope, your prudent 
circumspection will be sufficient to guard you from 
the danger: but, the bare possibility of the event 
makes it not unnecessary to lay down a few rules, 
for the maintaining some degree of ease under 
such a deprivation of happiness. This is by far 
the most difficult part of my present undertaking : 
it is hard to advise here, and still harder to prac- 
tise the advice : the subject also is too extensive 
to be minutely treated within the compass of a 
lettert which must oonfine me to the most material 
points only. In tbese^ 1 shall give you the beal 
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directions in my power, very ardently wishing tiaiC 
yon may never have occasion to malke use of thob 
The being united to a man of irreUgious pria* 
dplfls makes it impossible to discfaaige a gnui put 
of the proper duty of a wife ;— to name but ona 
instance, obedience will be rendered impracticabk^ 
by frequent injunctions inconsistent with, and ogn* 
frary to, the higher obligations of morality. Thii 
n not supposition, but is founded upon facti^ vrtiicb 
I have too often seen and can attest Where tiiii 
happens, the reasons for non-compliance ought to 
be offiered in a plain, strong, good-natured manners 
there is at least the chance of success fiom {being 
heard ; but, should those reasons be retjeded, oc 
the hearing of them be refused, and sUeoce on 
tiie subject enjoined, which b most probable^ £bw 
people caring to hear what they know to be ligfaty 
when determined not to appear convinced by it^ 
obey the injunction, and uige not the argument 
fiurther : keep, however, steady to your iuinciple% 
and suffer neither persuasion nor threats to prevail 
on you to act contrary to them. All commands 
repugnant to the laws of Christianity, it is your iik> 
dispensable duty to disobey ; all requests tiiat are 
inconsistent with prudence, or incompatible witb 
tiie rank and character which you ought to maiiii^ 
tain in life, it is your interest to refuse ;— a com-* 
pliance with the former would be criminal— a co»> 
sent to the latter highly indiscreet ;-*and it might 
thereby subject you to general censure ; for, a mail 
capable of requiring from his wife what he knowi 
to be in itself wrong, is equally capable of tfaiowu 
ing the whole blame of such misconduct on her* 
and of afterwards upbraiding her for a bcfaaviam^ 
to which he will, upon the same principle^ diaowa 
Ibat he has been accessaiy. Many smailar '•'^twi- 
cet have come within the compass of my own ob* 
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lervatioii. In things of a less material nature^ 
that are neither criminal in themselves, nor pefv 
fiidous in their eonsequenees, always acquiesce^ 
if insisted on, however disagreeable they may be 
to your own temper and inclination. Sudi a com* 
plianee will evidently prove that your refusal, in 
the etiier cases, proceeds not from a spirit of 
contradiction, but merely from a just regard fee 
that superior duty, whidi can never be infringed 
with impunity. Passion may resent^ but reason 
must approve this conduct; and, therefore, it is 
the most likely mediod, in tune, to make a ikvouiw 
able impression : but, if you should fail of such 
sueoaisb yon will at least ei\joy that ' satisfactory 
idf-4ippiob a tion, which is the inaeparaUe attend* 
aat of a truly rriigious and rational deportment. 

Should the painful task of dealing with a mo- 
roee tyrannical temper be assigned you, there is 
Htlie more to be recommended than a patient sub* 
mission to an evil which admits not of a remedy* 
IlUmatttre is increased, obstinacy confinncd, by op* 
p o sition ; the less such a temper is contradicted, 
the nore supportable will it be to those who are 
itader its baneful influence. When all endeavours 
to please are iaeffiectoal, and when a man seems 
delenniBed to find fault with every thmg, as if his 
€kk£ pl ea s u re consisted in tormenting those about 
falm, It requires a more than common degree of 
patience and resolutioB to forbear uttering re^ 
pranches, which such a beha^wmr may be justly 
allowed to deserve; yet, it is absolutely necessary 
to the maintaining any tderable dogree of ease^ 
HOC only to restrain aU ex pr e s s i ons of resentment, 
but to withhold even thoee disdainful looks which 
are apt to accompany a contemptuous silence ; and 
they both equally tend only to increase the malady. 
This infernal delight in giving pain is most un» 
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woaried in the search of matter for its gnttiilei; 
tion, and can either find, or unaccountably en 
form it, in almost all the occurrences of life : but 
when suffered, unobstructed and unregarded, to 
run Its malicious course, it will quickly vent its ^ 
blunted arrows, and will die of disappointmoit; 
whilst all endeavours to appease, all complaints of 
unkindness, will but sharpen against yourself the 
weapon's edge, and, by proving your aenaibflitjr 
of the wound, will give the wished-for satisfactkRi 1 
to him who inflicts it. Prudence, in this case^ di- j 
rects more than ordinary circumspection, that every j 
part of your behaviour may be as blameless as possi- ' 
ble, even to the abstaining from the least appearance | 
of evil : and after you have, to the utmost of yom m 
power, strove to merit approbation, expect not to ] 
meet with it. By these means you will escape the j 
mortification of being disappointed, which, oUten | 
repeated, is apt to give a gloomy sourness to the 
temper, incompatible with any degree of content- 
ment. You must, so situated, learn to be satisfied 
with the consciousness of acting right, according 
to your best abilities ; and, if possible, you should 
look with an unconcerned indifference on the re- 
ception of every successless attempt to please. 

This, it must be owned, is a hard lesson of phi- 
losophy— it requires no less than an absolute ccmu 
mand over the passions ; but let it be remembered, 
that such a command will itself most amply reoom* 
pense every difficulty, it will compensate every 
pain which it may cost you to obtain it : besides^ 
it is, I believe, the only way to preserve any tran- 
quillity of mind, under so disagreeable a connexion 

As the want of understanding is by no art to bf 
concealed, by no address to be disguised, it mifgb 
be supposed impossible for a woman of sense t 
unite herself to a person, whose defect, in this ii 
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nee, must render that sort of rational society, 
icli constitutes the chief happiness of such an 
ion, impossible : yet, here, how often has the 
akness of female judgment been conspicuous ! 
rbe advantages of great superiority in rank or 
tnnc^ have frequently proved so irresisdble a 
iplation, as, in opinion, to outweigh not only 
folly, but even the rices of its possessor. A 
nd mistake, ever tacitly acknowledged by a 
■sequent repentance, when the expected pleasures 
affluence, equipage, and all the glittering pomp 
useless pageantry, have been experimentally 
nd insufficient to make amends for the want oi 
t constant satisfaction, which results from the 
ial joy of conversing with a reasonable friend ! 
t however weak this motive must be acknow- 
ged, it is more excusable than another, which, 
9ar, has sometimes had an equal influence on the 
nd— I mean, so great a love of sway, as to in- 
:e her to give the preference to a person of weak 
ellects, in hopes thereby of holding, uncontroU 
, the reins of government The expectation is, 
act, ill grounded, obstinacy and pride beinggene- 
ly the companions of foUy-^the silliest people are 
lally the most tenacious of their opinions, and, 
isequently, the hardest of all others to be ma- 
^ ; but, admit the contrary, the principle is in 
•If bad— it tends to invert the oitler of nature, 
1 to counteract the design of Proridence. 
A woman can never be seen in a more ridiculous 
jt, tlian when she appears to govern her hus- 
id. If, unfortunately, the superiority of under- 
iding is on her side, the apparent consciousness 
that superiority betrajrs a weakness that renders 
' contemptible in the sight of every considerate 
son, and it may, very probably, fix in his mind 
islike never to be eradicated. In such a case. 
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to lei jour burfnad** defect appear fmobsertwd. 
When be judges wrongs nercr flatly contndict^ 
but lead him inieoribly into aoolber opinion, in to 
d iicr eet a manner tbot it mej eeem entirely his 
cmn, and let tiie whole credit of every pru de nt 
determination rest on him, without indulging the 
Cixdish Tanity of claiming any merit to yoimelf. 
Tbos a penon, of hot an indifierent capacity, may 
be so asdsted, as, in many instances, to shine 
wiffa a borrowed lustre, scarce distinguishable fmai 
the native, and, by degrees, he may be bnragfat ift-> 
to a kind of mechanical method of acting p ro p e riy, 
in all the common occurrences of life. Odd as 
this posttiaii may seem, it is founded in fiict, and I 
haive seen the method suocesafally practised by 
more than one person, where a wedc mind, on 
the governed nde, has been so prudently set off 
as to appear die sole director— like the statue of 
the Delphic god, which was thought to give forth 
ita own oracles, whilst the humble priest, who lent 
his voice, was by the shrine concealed, nor sought 
a higher glory than a supposed obedience to the 
power he would be thouj^t to serve. 

From hence it may be inferred, that, by a perfect 
propriety of behaviour, ease and contentment, at 
least, are attainable with a companion who has not 
the most exalted understanding : but then, virtue 
and good-nature are presupposed, or there vrill be 
nothing to work upon— « vicious ill-natured fool 
Iseing so untractable and tormenting an associate^ 
there needs only to add jealousy to the compositioni 
to make the curse complete. 

This passion, once sufifered to get footing in the 
heart, is hardly ever to be extirpe^ : it is a inhk 
ttant source of torment to the breast that gives it 

>3 
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nccptkniy and u an inexhaustibla fund oi vmwtiom 
to the tk^fid of it. With a person of this unfiiiw 
tunate dbposition, it it prudent to avoid the least 
appearance of concealment. A whisper in a mixed 
company, a niessage given in a low voice to a ser- 
vant, have, by the power of a disturbed imagine^ 
tion, been magnified iuto a material injury : whau 
ever has the air of secrecy, raises terror in a mind 
naturally distrustfuL A perfect unreserved open* 
ness, both in conversation and behaviour, starves 
the aniious expectation of discovery, and may very 
probably lead into an habitual confidence, the only 
antidote against the poison of suspicion. It is 
easier to prevent than to remove a received ill im»> 
pression, and, con8equent]y, it is much wiser to be 
sometimes deficient in little points of civility, which, 
however iadifTerent in themselves, noay hi^pen un- 
accountably to clash with the ease of a person, 
whose repose it is both your duty and interest to 
promote : it is much more commendable content 
edly to incur the censure of a trifling dispositicm, 
by a circumstaniial unasked relation of insignifr- 
cant incidents, than to give any room for appw- 
bending the least degree of reservew Such a con^ 
stant method of procMding^ together with a reason* 
able compliance^ is the most likely to cure this 
painful turn of mind ; for, by withholding every 
support that could give strength to it, the want of 
matter to feed on may probably in time cause iti 
extinction. If, unhappily, it is so constitutional, so 
interwoven with the soul, as to become^ in a man* 
ner, inseparably united with it, nothing remaina 
but to submit patiently to the will of Heaven, 
under the pressure of an luialterable evil->-to guard 
careftiUy against the natural consequence of repeat* 
ed undeserved suspicions, namely, a growing in- 
difference^ which tooikttqueatly terminates in avei»> 

L 
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sion^-^nd, by conridering such a situatioii n a 
trial of obedience and resignation, to receive the 
comfort that must arise from properly czerciang 
one of the most exalted of the Christian viitueii 
I cannot dismiss this subject without adding a par- 
ticular caution to yoitrtf^f concerning it. 

Jealousy is, on several accounts, still more inez. 
cusable in a woman. There is not any thing that 
so much exposes her to ridicule, or so much sub- 
jects her to the Insult of afTrontive addresses. It is 
an inlet to almost every possible evil, the fatal 
source of innumerable indiscretions, the sure des- 
truction of her own peace, and is frequently the 
bane of her husband's affection. Give not a mo- 
mentary harbour to its shadow in your heart ; fly 
from it, as from the face of a fiend, that would 
lead your unwary steps into a gulf of unalterable 
misery. When once embarked in the matrimo- 
nial voyage, the fewer faults you discover hi your 
partner the better: never search after what it will 
give you no pleasure to find, never desire to hear 
what you will not like to be told ; therefore, avoid 
that tribe of impertinents, who, either from a ma- 
licious love of discord, or from the meaner, thou^ 
less criminal motive, of ingratiating themselves by 
gratirying the blamable curiosity of others, sow 
dissension wherever they gain admittance ; and, by 
telling unwelcome truUis, or more frequently by 
insinuating invented falsehoods, injure innocent 
people, disturb domestic union, and destroy the 
peace of families. Treat these emissaries of Satan 
with the contempt they deserve ; hear not what they 
offer to communicate, but give them at once to 
understand, that you can never look on those as 
your friends, who speak in a disadvantageous noan- 
ner of that person whom you would always chooae 
to we in the most fiivourable light. If they are 
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not effectually silenced by such rebukes, be inacces- 
sible to their visits, and break off all acquaintance 
with such incorrigible pests of society, who will be 
ever upon the watch to seize an unguarded oppor- 
tunity of disturbing your repose. 

Should the companion of your life be guilty of 
some secret indiscretions, run not the hazard of 
being told, by these malicious meddlers, what, in 
fact, it is better for you never to know; but if 
some unavoidable accident betrays an imprudent 
correspondence, tfke it for a mark of esteem, that 
he endeavours to conceal from you what he knows 
you must, upon a principle of reason and reli^on, 
disi4>prove; and do not, by discovering your ac- 
quaintance with it, take off the restraint which 
your supposed ignorance lays him under, and 
therdl>y, perhaps, give a latitude to undisguised ir- 
r^^larities. Be assured, whatever accidental sal- 
lies the gaiety of inconsiderate youth may lead him 
into, you can never be indifferent to him, whilst 
he is careful to preserve your peace by concealing 
what he imagines might be an infringement of it» 
rest then satisfied, that time and reason will most 
certainly get the better of all faults which proceed 
not from a bad heart, and that, by maintaining 
the first place in his esteem, your happiness will 
be buUt on too firm a foundation to be easily 
shaken. 

I have been thus particular on the choice of a 
huslMuid, and on the material parts of conduct in a 
married life, because thereon depends not only the 
temporal, but often the eternal felicity of those who 
enter into that state;— >a constant scene of dis- 
agreement, of ilUnature and quarrels, necessarily 
unfitting the mind for every religious and social 
doty, by keeping it in a disposition directly c^posito 
to that Chriatlan piety, to that practical benevolence 
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Mid ntional compoiure, wfaidi alone can pra pf i 
it for everlasting happineii. 

Instructions on this head, oonsidering your ten* 
der age, may seem premature^ and dboold bsv* 
been deferred till occasion called for them, had 
our situation allowed me frequent opportunities of 
communicating my sentiments to you; but^ tbaf 
not being the case, I dxMei in this efHstle, at onca 
to offer you my best advicci in every circnmstaDce 
of great moment to your well-being both here and 
hereafter, lest, at a more proper season, it may not 
happen to be in my power. You may defiir tha 
particular.consideration of this part, till the design 
of entering into a new scene of life may make it 
useful to you ; which, I hope, will not be ibr soma 
years — an unhappy marriage being generally tlit 
consequence of a too early engagement, beftwa 
reason has gained sufficient strength to form a solid 
judgment, on which only a proper choice can be 
determined. Great is the hazard of a mistake, and 
irretrievable the effects of it !— >Many are the de» 
grecs between happiness and misery !— Absolute 
misery, I will venture to affirm, is to be avoided by 
a proper behaviour, even under all the complicated 
ills of human life ; but to arrive at that proper b^ 
haviour, requires the highest degpree of Christiaii 
philosophy : and who would voluntarily put them- 
selves upon a state of trial so severe, in which not 
one of a thousand has been found able to come off 
victorious? Betwixt this and positive happiness 
there are innumerable steps of comparative evil^ 
each has its separate conflict, variously difficulty 
differently painful, under all which a patient sub- 
mission, and a conscious propriety of behai^ouri 
is the only attainable good. Far short, indeed^ 
of possible temporal felicity is the ease ariaiiig 
iirom hence ! KeH not content whh the proepeat 
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of Hicb san, bat fix on a more eligible piuiit et 
view, bj uming at trua bappiness; and, Uks mj 
word, ttal can neTer be found in a married Rat^ 
wilhout tbs three esaential qualifications atreadf 
tnentkmed, Tirtue, good-nalure, and good ecqh, 
in a hiuband. Remember, IherefiH-e, mf dear gii^ 
this repeated cautioa, if ;au eyer resolve oo mar- 
riage, Never to give your Aand to a man v/ho tearUl 
alker ofUum, v/Aalever o^her advantage) Ae may 6e 
panelled ifft «> ■'u'l jou not only escape all Iboac 
veiatiooa, which tbouuada of unthinking mortab 
bourij repent of haying brou^t upon themsalTea ; 
but, most assuredly, if it is not your own fault, you 
(nil enjoy that uainlemipled domsstic hannony, in 

which constiiulaa the highest satisfaction of human 
life. Such on union, founded □□ reason and nli- 
gioo, cemented by mutual esteem and lenderoes^ 
is a Icind nf faint emblem, if the comparison may 
be allowed, of the promised reward of virtue in ■ 
future slate ; end moat certainly it is an eicellent 
preparative fof it, by preserving a perfect equani- 
mity, by keeping a constant composure of mitkl, 
wkidi naturally leads to the proper discbarge of all 
the religious and auctal duties of life, the unenirig 
road to everlasciiig peace. Tba first have been aU 
ready sptAen to ; it remains only to mention lOBW 
fair of llie latter. 

Amongst llMia, Eeonims may, perhaps, be 
thought impTDperly placed, yet many of ihe duties 
*e owe to society being often rendered impracticable 
by the want of i^ dme is not so much impnqiriety 
in ranking it tiBdcr this bead, as may at Gnt be 
inigined. Vat instance, a man who lives at an 
expense beyond wbatbis income will support, lays 
biiDself under a ueeassiEy of being unjust, by with- 
jKddiog from hia cctditoift vhM.tbe^WsBv.Ti^x 
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to demand from him u their due, according to all 
laws both human and divine; and thereby he 
often entails ruin on an innocent fiunily, who^ but 
for the loss sustained by his eitravagance^ mi^t 
have comfortably subsisted on the profits of their 
industry. He likewise puts it out of his own power 
to give that relief to the indigent, which, by the 
laws of humanity, they have a right to eipeet,<— > 
the goods of fortune being given, as a great divine 
excellently observes, for the use and support of 
others, as well as for the person on whom they are 
bestowed. These are surely great breaches of that 
duty we owe to our fellow-creatures, and are efi^cta 
very frequently and naturally produced by the want 
of economy. 

You will find it a very good method, so to regu- 
late your stated expenses as to bring them always 
one- fourth part within your certain annual ioconic : 
by these means, you will avoid being at any time 
distressed by unforeseen accidents, and you will have 
it more easily in your power materially to relieve 
those who deserve assistance ; but the giving trifling 
sums, indiscriminately^ to sudi as appear necessitous^ 
is far from being commendable ;— it is an injury 
to society, it is an encouragement to idleness, and 
helps to fill the streets with lazy beggars, who live 
upon misapplied bounty, to the prejudice of the 
industrious poor. These are usefiil members of 
the commonwealth, and on them such benefactions 
might be serviceably bestow^ Be sparing, thc»ne» 
fore, in this kind of indiscriminate donations ; tiiey 
are too constantly an insignificant relief to the r»> 
ceivers, supposing them really in want, and, fre- 
quently repeated, they amount to a considerable 
sum in the year's account. The proper objects of 
chanty are those who, by unavoidable misfortune^ 
bmfe fallen fh>m afilueiit cVrcum^sAc«ik m\a % i 
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of porertr and diatresa ; tbose alaa whd, b; unts- 
pectcd diuppointmenls in Inde, are OD Uw pojnt 
of bring reduced to an iinponibiUty of curjing On 
tbU butioen on wbich thdr praent lubBiiMiM 
*Dd tbeir future prospects in life depend, fVom Oa 
incapa^Cj of raising an imniediate Bam to Burmoimt 
Ae difficultj ; and those wbo, bjr ibeJT utmost in- 
duMTT, can butl1]r support Ifaeir familiei (bore tba 
tniieiiei of want, or who, hf age or by JUneas, an 
rendered incapable of labour. — Appropriate a cer- 
tain pan of ;rour income to the relief of tbeee real 
dUtreiK* ; to the first, giTe as bu^ly as four dc- 
runutinces will allow ; lo the aecond, after the ex- 
ample of an eicellent prelate of our own diurch, 
lend, if it is in four power, a sufficient sum to pre- 
vent the threatened niin, on condition of being re- 
paid the loan, without interest, if Proyidence ena- 
blea them, bf future success, to do it with conve. 
nience. Hie same mediod ma; be used, wbera 
indigence renders industry unaiailable, bf depriT- 
ing it of the means to lay in a small original itock 
to be improred. Never take a note of hand, or 
any acknowledgment of such loan, lest what yon 
intended for a benefit, should be afterwards miad* 

rent dispowtinn in your succesaor. But such a>- 
Bstance ought not to be given la any wiibout • 
dioraugfa knowledge of tbeir diarader, and firom 
hathig good reason lo believe them not only indin- 
triou*, but strictly honest, which will be a suffident 
obligalion on them for die repayment; and tba 
mm so repaid oo^ to be laid by, till an oppoiw 
tunity again offeia of making them, in like man- 
IMT, aertkeable to other*. The httttf sort, wbo 
are able to work, may, by a small addition to the 
proflta of their own lalxiur, be rescued from misery, 
and may be put into • comfotubW iivj ciE vAntei.- 
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enoe. Those who, by age or by infirmity, are ren* 
dered utterly incapable of sopporting thcmaehresi 
have an ondoubted right, not only to the necettft- 
rica, but even to aoroe of the conyeniendea of lifa^ 
from all whom Providence has placed in the move 
happy state of affluence and indiependeoce. 

As your fi>rtune and situation are yet uad^er- 
mined, I have purposely laid down such nriea n 
nay be adapted to every station. A large fortuna 
gives greater opportunity of doing good, and of 
communicating happiness in a mcnre extensive de- 
gree; but a small one is no excuse for withholding 
a proportionate relief from real and deaerriDg 
objects of compassion ;— -to assist them is an india- 
peasable duty of Christianity. The first and great 
commandment is, To love God with all your heart j 
the second, To love your neighbour as yourself. 
Whoso seeth his brother in need, and shtUteth up hi9 
bowels qf compassion, how dwelled the love qf €fod 
in himf or how the love of his neighbour? If 
deficient in these primary duties, vain are the h<^pes 
of acceptance built on a partial d[>edience to the 
lesser branches of the law ! Inability is often pleaded 
as an excuse for Uie want of charity, by persona 
who make no scruple of daily lavishing on their 
pleasures, what, if better applied, might have 
made an indigent family happy through life. 
These persons lose sight of real felicity, by the mis- 
taken pursuit of its shadow : the pleasures which 
engross their attention die in the enjoyment, are 
<^n succeeded by remorse, and always by satiety ; 
whereas the true joy, the sweet complacency result- 
ing from benevolent actions, increases by reflection^ 
and must be immortal as the souL So exactly, 
so kindly is our duty made to cmncide with our 
prMent as well as future interest, that incompar^ 
abiy mora imtiAff^"*^ ^miii annua tA a conaidtnUt 
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mind, from denying itself eren gome of the igTee- 
■bles of life, in order the more effectiMlly w reliom 
Ihe unfiinuTiBte, tliBii could arise IVom a full in- 
dulgence of every leoiporal grailGcatioD. 

Honerer umall your income may be, remember 
tbat ■ part of it is due to merit in distreasi act t^ 
■D annual eum for this purpose, even though, it 
should olilige you to abate some unnecessary ex- 
pense to raise the fund : By this method, persona 
of slender fortune have been enabled to do much 
good, and to give happiness to many. If your 
stock will not admit of frequent drafts upon it, be 
Ihe more circumq>ect nith r^ard lo the merit of 
those you relict^ that bountiei, not in your power 
to repeat often, may not be misapplied ; hut if 
Providence, by a more ample fcTtune, should bless 
you with a larger ability of being serviceable 10 
your fellow-creaturea, proveyourself wtHthy of Iha 
trust reposed in you, by making a proper use of it. 
^\'Ide *■ your influence can extend, turn the cry of 
dislreas and danger inB) the rotig otjoj and safety. 
Feed Ihe hungry, clothe Ihe naked, comfort the 
afflicted, give medicine to the sick, and, with either, 
bestow all Ihe alleviation their unfortunate circum- 
stances can admit of. Thus may you truly make a 
friend of the unrighteous mammon. lliuB you 
may turn Ihe perishable goods of fortune into ever- 
lasting blessings. Upon earth you trill partake 
that happiness you impart to others, and you will 
Uy up for yourself " treasures in heaven, where 
nether moth na rust can corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal." 

A person who hai once experienced Ihe advan. 
tages of a right action, will be led by the motive 
of present self- interest, as ivell as by future eipec- 
tation, to the continuance of it. Iliere is no in- 
junction of ChriEtianity, that a aoceie C\<nMUK&i 
L3 
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by obedience^ will not Bnd it so faknlated astob* 
directly, in some measure, its own reward. 

The forgiveness of injuries, to which is annexed 
the promise of pardon for our own offences, anci 
which is required by the gospel, not only so far as to 
forbear all kinds of retaliation, but also to raider us 
equally disposed to serve, with our utmost power, 
those persons who have wilfully injured us, as if 
no such injury had been received from than, has 
by some been accounted a hard precept; yet the 
difficulty of it arises merely from, and is prop<Nr« 
tionable to, the badness of the heart by which it is 
so esteemed. A good disposition finds a superlative 
pleasure in returning good for evil; and, by an 
inexpressible satisfaction of mind in so doing, 
feels the present reward of obedience ; whereas, a 
spirit of revenge is incompatible wiUi happiness, 
an implacable temper being a constant torment to 
its possessor ; and the man who returns an injury 
feels more real misory from the rancour oi^is own 
heart, than it is in his power to inflict upon another. 

Should a friend wound you in the most tender 
part, by betraying a confidence reposed, prudence 
forbids the exposing yourself to a second deception, 
by placing any future trust in such a person ; but, 
though here all obligations of intimacy ceaae, those 
of benevolence and humanity still remain in full 
force, and are equally binding, as to every act of 
service and assistance, even to the suffering alener 
evil yourself, in order to procure a much greater 
good to the person by whom you have, been thus 
ill used. This is in general allowed to be the duty 
of every individual to all, as a member of society ; 
but it is particularly instanced in the present case^ 
to shew, that not even a breach of friendship^ the 
highest of all provocations, will ckneel the duty, at 
all times equally and unalterably binding— thy 
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ddtfof pmmoda^botfa dn Mmponl aod •uraal 
bBf^JntH of >U jrour fitllow-enatun% b; aniy 
DutlMd in four powar. 

It hu beoa by nauy thought impartioaiil at an; 
thn* to offer uiuAmI adirira— «1m rauon cJ which 
mijr faa chieH; owing to iu being too frcquantlj 
tendtnci witli ■ •uptfcilioui air, t& implia > can. 



Bsonor, thcrcAmi nmra Hun tha itung iualf tiMt 
gini diiguiL 

If llMMe wtdi whom jou bare an]' dagraa of in- 
ttnwc; an guilty of iriiat to jrou appcan ehhar 
unmg or indiirrMt, wpeek jour opiaion to tbam 
irilh freedom, thou^ you aliould eren Iom a no- 
minal friend by la doing. Skoce make* you, in 
aome menuTe, an accessary to the &ult ; but, 
liaTing liiiu once diicharged your duty, reit tlNCC 
— 4heyare to judge for tlnmwl*ei. Torepnttuch 
admoniiion) is both uideii and Impertiuttiit, and 
they will clien be thought to procaed nditr Aom 
pride than from good-nUure. To the peraoni con- 
cerned only are you lo ipeali your diiapprobalian 
of their condtKl ; wlten tbey are ceiuurad lij 
Mben, uy all thu truth or pr^babili^ will permit 
In their juslifi cation. 

It often happeni, that, upon an accidental 
quarrel between friendi, Ibey aeparalely appeal lu 
■ third pemn; in luch ■ caae, altwaalely tijta the 
oppoule tide, alleging etery argument in iatoui of 
the atnent party, and placing tlia loiataliea of ibt 
complainM' in tba Mrongeil light. Tliii metlwd 
may pnlnUy at fini diapleaie, but it i* alwsya 
right, ai it i* the moit likely to procure a recon- 
ciliation. If dut take* place, esch, equally obliged, 
will thankfully appme your conduct : if not, you 
will bare the utiifaction of at least endeavouring 
10 IiMe beea the ri ' ' ' 
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by obedience^ will not Bnd it so raknlated as tob« 
directly, in some measure, its own reward. 

The forgiveness of injuries, to which is annexed 
the promise of pardon for our own offences, and 
which is required by the gospel, not only so far as to 
ioifoear all kinds of retaliation, but also to render us 
equally disposed to serve, with our utmo^ power, 
those persons who have wilfully injured us, as if 
no such injury had been received from diem, has 
by some been accounted a hard precept; yet the 
difficulty of it arises merely from, and is propor- 
tionable to, the badness of the heart by which it is 
so esteemed. A good disposition finds a superlative 
pleasure in returning good for evil; and, by au 
inexpressible satisfaction of mind in so doing, 
feels the present reward of obedience; whereas, a 
spirit of revenge is incompatible wiUi happiness, 
an implacable temper being a constant torment to 
its possessor ; and the man who returns an injury 
feels more real misery from the rancour ofjiis own 
heart, than it is in his power to inflict upon another. 

Should a friend wound you in the most tender 
part, by betraying a confidence reposed, prudence 
forbids the exposing yourself to a second deception, 
by placing any future trust in such a person ; but, 
though here all obligations of intimacy cease, those 
of benevolence and humanity still remain in full 
force, and are equally binding, as to every act of 
service and assistance, even to the sufiering a lesser 
evil yourself, in order to procure a mud^ greater 
good to the person by whom you have been thus 
ill used. This is in general allowed to be the duty 
of every individual to all, as a member of society; 
but it is particularly instanced in the present case^ 
to shew, that not even a breach of frioidship, the 
highest of all provocations, will ckncel the duty, at 
Mil times equaU^f and unilVKtsbl^ binding— tht 
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dulf ct promoting both th* tainponl uxl aUrul 
hapirioMS of all joat feUow-erMtum, bj c*a>y 
nwlhod in joor powar. 

It bw been b; man; tttoogbt impertinent at aa^ 
time to oSbr uM^ed adiice — the reoioa of whSdi 
ma; be ctawflj ovii^ to iti being bw fivquentlj 
tendered vlth a (upareilioui •ii', that implies a con* 
eeited eanacioumeM of auperior wiidom ; it it Ibe 
manner, therefore, more Ifaan the thing itMlC tbat 
^reit&guM. 

If tbOK widi wbom you hBre any degree of in- 
timacy are guillj of what to you appears either 
wrong or iodiicreel, apeak your opinion to tham 
villi freedom, though you should even low a no. 
Epinal friend by so doing. Silence maJtes you, in 
•ome mEHure, an accessary to the fault; but, 
haling thus once diKharged your duty, rest there' 
—they are to judge for tliemselTei. To repeal lucJi 
admonitions is both useless and impeitinent, and 
tiiey will then be thought to proceed ndier frinn 
pride than from good-nature. To Ihe persona cou- 
cemcd only are you to apeak your disappiobalion 
of Iheir condnct; wbeu they are censured by 
othen. say all that truth or probability will permit 
in their juatiGcfltian. 

It often happens, that, upon an acddental 
quarrel between friends, tbey saparaldy appaal to 
■ thiid person ; insuchacase, alternately take tb* 
opposite side, alleging crery argument in fsrour of 
the disent par^, and pladng the mistakes of tba 
complainer in tbe kroogest light. lUs metbod 
may pcobaUy at first disease, but it is always 
tight, as it is Ibe most likely to procure a recon- 
cilialion. If tbnttdetplace, each, equally^>l^^, 
will thankfully approie your conduct i if not, you 
•rill bate the salisfsction of at least eodcBvourii^ 
to bare been the rettorer of peace. Ck. ctnaiwri 
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bdisviour, which generally proceeds from the 
mean desire of pleasing, by flattery, at the expense 
of truth, often widens a trifling breach into open 
and irreconcileable enmity. People of this dispo- 
sition are the worst sort of incendiaries— the great- 
est plague of human society, because the most dif- 
ficult to be guarded against, from their always wear- 
ing the specious disguise of pretended approbation 
and friendship to the present, and equally deceitful 
resentment against the absent person or company. 

To enumerate all the social duties would Irad 
me too far ; suffice it, therefore, my dear, in few 
words, to sum up what remains.— Let truth ever 
dwell upon your tongue ; scorn to flatter any, and 
despise the person who would practise so base an 
art upon yourself Be honesdy open in every 
part of your behaviour and conversation. AU 
with whom you have any intercourse, even down 
to the meanest station, have a right to civility and 
good-humour from you : a superiority of rank or 
fortune is no license for a proud supercilious be- 
haviour— <the disadvantages of a dependent state 
are alone sufficient to labour under ; *tis both un- 
just and cruel to increase them, either by a haugh- 
ty deportment, or by the unwarrantable exercise of 
a capricious temper. 

Examine every part of your conduct toward 
others by the unerring rule of supposing a change 
of places. This will certainly lead to an impartial 
judgment : do then what appears to you right, or, in 
other words, what you would they shotUddo untoyou^ 
which comprehends every duty relative to society. 

Aim at perfection, or you will never reach to an 

attainable height of virtue* — Be religious without 

hypocrisy, pious without enthusiasm. Endeavour 

to merit the favour of God, by a sincere and unt- 

form obedience to whateveT ^ouVxvo^, oi believe^ 
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niiaad to cloud ili 

ncciTB them yiitb submiuion; radaHed Ihat • 
BeiDg, cqiullf wiie, omniscient, lad bencActnt, 
•t once teei and intends the {{ood of hii wbol* 
eremtion ; and that etety geneiil or puliculu- dii. 
pauMtion of his proiidence, towaidi the ruional 
part of it, is ao calculated M to be productira of 
ultimate happiness, which nolhing but the miibe- 
faaviour of individuals can preient to themseWai. 
This truth is siirelj ux uiumwerable argumeill 
for absolute redgnation to the will of God; and 
•Uch a resign ation, ibunded upon reason and 
cboiee, not enforced b^ nectHil;, is unalterabta 
paare of mind, fiied on too firm a basis to b« 
shaken b; adiersitir. Pain, porert;, ingraCilude, 
calumny, and erea the kiBs of those ire hold most 
dear, may each transisntl; affect, but united ctn- 
aot nHWtali; wound it Upon ibis principle, job 
will And it possible not only to be contenl, but 
cheeiful, under all the disagreeable circumslaocea 
this stale of probation is liable to ; and, bf malt, 
ing a proper use of them, jon may effectually n- 
more the garb of tenor from the last of all tem- 
poiml eiils. Learn then, with grateful pleasure, to 
meet approadiing death as the kind remover of 
ererjr punful sensation, the friendly guide to per- 
fed and la eTerlasling happiness. 

Believo me, this U not mere theory, — my own 
Mpcrience every moment proves Ihe ftct undeniib 
My aiM, Hy conduct, in all those relations whicli 
Mill subdst with me, nearly as human imperfection 
will allow, is governed by Ihe rules here laid down 
fbr you j and it produces the conitnnl rational 
composure which constitutes the most perfect 
ftlicily of human life; for with iniih 1 can aver, 
that I daily feel incompar^ly more real sati&faib 
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tioii, more true coDtentmciit, in my present retire^ 
ment, than the gayest scenes of festive mirdi erer 
•fibrded me. I am pleased with this life, witfaont 
an anxious thought for the continuance of it^ and 
am happy in the hope of hereafter exchanging it 
for a life infinitely better. My soul, unstained by 
the crimes unjustly imputed to me, most sineerely 
forgives the malicious authors of tiiese impota^ 
lions; it anticipates the future pleasure of an 
open acquittal, and in that expectation loses tiie 
pain of present undeserved censure. By this Is 
meant the instance that was made the supposed 
foundation for the last of innumerable injuries^ 
which I have received through him, from whom 
I am conscious of having deserved the kindest 
treatment:— other faults, no doubt, Inughthave 
many-^to him I bad very few ; nay, for several 
years, I cannot, upon reflection, accuse m3rself of 
Any thing but of a too absolute, too unreserved 
obedience to every injunction, even where plainly 
contrary to the dictates of my own reason. How 
wrong such a compliance was, has been clearly 
proved by many instances, in which it has been 
since most ungenerously and most ungratefully 
lurged as a circumstantial argument against me. 

It must indeed be owned, that for the two or 
three last years, tired with a long series of repeat* 
ed insults, of a nature almost beyond the power 
of imagination to conceive, my temper became 
•oured ; a constant fruitless endeavour to oblige 
was dianged into an absolute indifference abbnt 
it; and ilUbumour, occasaoned by frequent dis- 
appointment, a consequence I have experimentally 
warned you against, was perhaps sometimes too 
much indulged. How far the unequalled provoca- 
tions may be allowed as an excuse (or tills, Heaven 
only must detemune^ w\iose fSMAxMsa^Aa thought 



ti to rcleuc tnc thim the painful aituatiof^— 
though by ■ mtthod, at pmcnt, not the nunt eU> 
gible, M it ii tha cuiw of a Mpuation^m ng 
childrtn alia, ■ad thereby bas put it out of mj 
power 10 attend, in the manner I could have wiih> 
cd, to tbair education;— a duly that incljnatioik 
would bate led me vitb equal car* and pleasure 
more amplf to fuiBI, haaihey continued undai 
m; direction. But as Proiideitca has thought il 
otberwiae todetemiini^ contanled I submit to eT>rj 
diipcniatioii, conrlneed that all thing! are ordnv 
«d for the beat, and that tbey will in the end work 
together for good to them that fear God, and who 
dacetalf endeaiour to keep bia commandmontL 
If in the» I err, I am ocrtun it ia owing to ■ 
miUake in the Judgment, not to a derect of the will, 
Tbui hare I endeavoured, m; dear girl, In boum 
meaaure to compemate, both to you and to your 
nalen, the deprivation of a coiulant maternal car^ 
by adiising you, according to my beat ability, in 
the moat material parte of your conduct throii|^ 
life, aa particularly aa the Gompaaa of a letter woiUd 
allow me. May theie few inatructiona be as seia 
vice^e to you at my wishea would make them ! 
And may that Almighty Being, to whom ray daily 
prayen aacend for your pretarralion, grant yoii 
hta haafeuly benediclioo ! Hay he keep you 
tnm all moral eril, lead you into the paths of 
rigfateouaneaa and peace ; and may he gire ua alt 
a happy meeting in that future auBe of unaltei^ 
bU falidly, which is jirtparti Jbr Ihaif, wAo, Igr 
patitnl cunlinuante in weli-dain^ utk afttr gUiry, 
lUKtur, ai»d irnm/frl«6ty I 

Should any of you, when at liberty to follow 
your own inclinaliona, choose to write to me, a 
direction, Tahelffl for me, of Mr Walter's, Book- 
uller, aiaring-Cniii, will alwayi safely convey a 
letter to my haiid. 
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So many have been the instances of falsehood 
and deceit which I have met with, where they 
were least expected, that they may justify a precau- 
tion agfunst my name being hereafter made use 
of without my knowledge ;—«special]y as my 
promise of a future letter may lay a foundation 
for such an attempt That future letter must 
contain the relation of many eyents, which, for 
the sake of the persons concerned in them, I 
eould wish, my heart being really v<nd of all re- 
sentment, there was no necessity of making pub- 
lic. If, therefore, I can find a certain means of 
conveying the narrative to your brothers, sisters,' 
and yourself only, when you are all arrived at a 
proper age to receive and to understand it, that 
method will be preferred; if not, I must agcun 
have recourse to this channeL But should I, be- 
fore that intended period, be removed from this 
state of existence, so necessary does it appear to 
me to undeceive the minds of my children, and 
to justify to them, who are so nearly concerned, 
my injured character, the manuscript is deposited 
in the iiands of a friend, on whom I can safely 
depend for the publication at the time prefixed. 
That friend has also some original letters, together 
with an order of mine, which will be satisfactory 
vouchers of its being written bi/ me. This pre- 
caution will effectually secure you from the possi- 
bility of being imposed on by any pretended jwaf- 
humous letter of mine. The Jbrmer editions of thit 
address to you, my dear, have always had my 
manual sign; but so long a time having now 
passed since its first publication, the number of 
copies which have been dispersed proving in & 
manner its authenticity, that trouble to me, I 
think, may now be dispensed with. I am, your 
Afibctionate Motheri S. PxKVUfOTOir. 
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I DO not aipcct to hna an hour to myaeir all dik 
day, taj dear Louiu, but irill make Uw mott of 
mj time, \>j commeDciiig tha pcrformanca of mj 
promiH, and, wben the post goes oM, ihBll Mad 
off what is wrote, hotrerer unCDUOectfcl, witbaal 
tbinking it neceuary lo apologue for Ibal, or aa 
■biupl mnclutioD. 

In arery trealiic on educa^D tbal haa fallaa in 
tny way lo peruie, there have been iome eicallaat 
rules joined to^ what appeared to me, many capital 
errors I will oot, therefore, preteod lo determina 
which, upon tlie whole, maj^be called the baA; 
but will venture to say, that a leriile imitaiioo of 
either miut be injurioui. Many ill coniequeocaa 
bare 1 leen ariae fimiii an iqjudi^ou* adherence l« 
•11 (he directioaa. of a Aiourita author, whoa* 
cyKem wai, perhaps authenticated to biraialf bp 

wbieh it was peculiarly adapted ; but, applied to a 
thousanil othen, inight produce a titouiaad difl«> 
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Some few general rules may be laid dowiiy that 
win equaUy suit all drildien in the earlieist stage 
of inlancj ; but these cease to be of use, as soon 
aa the t em p er , or radier natural dispositions, can 
be discovered— when those inherent propaisities» 
tfaooe predispositions, which every child may, I 
think, be said to bring into the world with it, 
most be closely attended to, in order to form an 
advantageous plan of education. These natural 
featnres of the mind are as various as those of the 
lace ; and it is as difficult to find two children vrith 
whom exactly the same method of instruction, or 
the same sort of correction will mult, as it is two 
constitutions that require exactly die same kind 
and quantity of food and medicine. 

The main point, therefore^ to be regarded in 
writing on this subject is, to avoid advancing any 
maadms that, however good and useful they may 
be found in particular cases, will not allow of a 
general application ; and to keep so dear of all 
ambiguity of expression, that the words made use 
of cannot possibly be taken in any sense but that 
intended to be conveyed ; as the greatest mischief 
must arise from the misapplying, or misunderstand- 
ing of rules, which in that case become a sanction 
to errors, because the judgment, apt to rest too 
securely on those rules it has once deliberatdy 
adopted, is often so. prejudiced in favour of their 
utility, as not to see the evident disadvantages 
that must arise from a general and implicit obseiw 
vance of those particular directions, which may be 
as pernicious to one disposition, as they are service- 
able to another. 

As a proof of this assertion, recollect the painful 

and injurious, not to say cruel, scenes you have 

been witness to in the families of Lady Lf-^ Mn 

J— > and your cousm ¥— , ^tom t.'swj ^y 
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VpGmdon «f thoM rules, whicb, in ■ particulw 
tt% Mr Locks mighty perhaps, bare found rad- 
nentlj useful 

Tfaui 70U KS, mj dear Louiia, I hare conflncd 
b)1 the beneBcial direcCioni (bat the wisest iii*a 
could give for the educKtiou of * child, whan 
OBtursl propensitin he knew nothing oT, to (hose 
ler; few certain invariable rulea, which, being 
equally adapted lo all the human species, cannot 
be misapplied to an;. Tbis nairow field we shall 
soon Inlel orer. 

Let ui begin with food and niment, the two 
fint thiogi Deceaary. The former I know jou 
will, if possible, administer rourself in the manner 
nature has intended. .Where this happens, bjr soma 
accident, to be impracticable, whicb la very rarelf 
tlA case, cow's milk, diluted bjr water till It ii 
brought to the sama con«itence as the mother's, 
unmiied either with flour, bread, biscuit, or sugar, 
' ' ' ' e bert substitute, and, as coining the 



and never given wanner than it comes from tha 
cow. The finest children I ever saw were reared 
in this manner, without once tasting any thing else 
for the first twelve months) and, in a single in- 
stance, I knew it continued for d|;hteen months 
with equal success. This method is undoubtedl]' 
iveferable to the bare haaaid of imbibing ill-hu- 
mour, or disease, from a woman whose temper and 
constitution must b« Ytrj imperfectly known. 
Here a mother's close inspection is ahsolutelj n^ 
cessary, it being almost Impossible to make the 
lower class of people, who aie hired to lake the 
care of children, believe the utility of this uncom- 
mon method; and, consequenll}', unless the most 
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pnident precautions are taken to enforce the obe- 
dience of these orden^ it will be in vain to give 
tbem. 

The clothing of children should in this climate 
at first be warm. If bom in the summer, it must 
not be lessened till the return of hot weather afier 
the ensuing winter ; if in the winter, this may be 
done in die month of June following, provided the 
weather be seasonable; and great care should th«i 
be taken to abate the warmth of their clothing so 
gradually, that the difference may be in^iopceptible 
to them. Afier it is thus reduced to a proper 
standard, (which, in my own opinion, can hardly 
be too light, but in that you must judge for your- 
self), no alteration should ever be made in conse- 
quence of the changing atmosphere, but an exact 
equality in the warmth of their halNt preserved 
through all the seasons of the year, the utility of 
which will be proved by every experiment. 

Many prudent alterations have of late years 
been made in the first dress of infants, but many 
more are yet wanting. The barbarous custom of 
swathing is not yet universally exploded, and 
others little less injurious too generally retained ; 
particularly that of dividing their garments into a 
multiplicity of pieces, which not only prolongs the 
uneasy sensation which to tbem always accom- 
panies dressing, but by the unequal pressure of 
different bandi^^ their shape is often injured, and 
even their health impaired. The whole of a child** 
first habit need consist of no more than three 
pieces, viz. a shirt, a robe, and a cap : the two lasl 
should be quilted of a proper thickness to be sufli* 
ci^itly warm; the cap should be fastened by a 
band of soft lioen under the chin, sewed to one 
Bide of it and buttoned on the other; if a knot is 
ibought neccisary foe futls, ^«X ^&mmUl €nl |m 
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Mwed ontotha cap. Tbe robe uid ibiit alxwU b* 
made opan before ; the aleerea put iulo each o&m, 
thai both naj be put on logeiher) thej mntt b* 
wide enough in the back to prCTent any diHIeulty 
In getting the la^ arm chrougb : the robe shouid 
lap over on Ifae breast, and be fitM4Uied b; flat but. 
tang, placed at different disCancea, to make it nure 
or leas tight, which is preferable (o atringa, as beiD|[ 
Ifae quickest. Sj thi« method tbe whole bunnen 
of dresiing (which is eridentJy a Dioat disagreeabia 
operation to infanta, and with wbloh it has been 
aiUOBity ID tOFTDent tbem for two hours at a 
time) ma; be dispatched in two minutea. and in a 
inannei ao eas;r to themselvea as scarcel; to occa- 
sion a cry ; which is a matter of mucb greatec 
Consequence than it ia gmerally thought When 
they BK coaled, that may be maDaged aa eiprdi- 
liously, and with aa much easc^ by tacking lb« 
pellicoati and robe lo the slays, wbich, instead of 
lacing, should be buttoned on : looae plaits might 
hang from the top of the robe, and fall over then 
buttona in such a manner aa to m^e a mli^ 
prettier dresa than that now used ; and tbis con. 
tinued for the first tlrrae or l^ur years, would not 
€»ily coBtrihnte much to the r^ularily of their 
grimtb, but also to Ihe sweetnesa i^ their Icn^ar, 
which early leasing ja loo apt to sour. 

Tlte infkmous cusloni of bundling up inbnii in 
a parcel of clothes, intended to leceire and retain 
all the eracualions of nature, and by which they 

their limbs, lery probably took ita riae aa mudi 
frnra laxiness aa ignorance ; tor certain it is that a 
child, properly attended, may, wilhin a month after 
Its birth, be so managed, as Id mska such a pre- 
caution wholly unnecessary. Inalinct, in the first 
stage of infancy, is much tbe same in the huni»» 
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species as in the brute creation. You know how 
this matter is managed by the latter ; their young 
know it also, and always wait the directions given 
by the dam, who is too attentive to neglect ^e 
{ffoper seasons. In the same manner may children 
immediately be tanght by certain signs, and by 
this means used to be perfectly cleanly fit>m the 
first. Those who have been habituated to such a 
method, if by chance left too long, will indicate 
their wants in the most expressive manner, and 
repeat that indication till diey are attended to. 
From hence it is evident, that any inconveniencies 
of .this sort may be prevented by proper manage- 
ment, without having recourse to a method as in- 
jurious as It is offensive. 

With regard to diet, I know not that any parti- 
cular regimen, after children are past the state of 
infancy, is absolutely necessary. The most plain 
and simple kinds are certainly best, if for no other 
reason than because they will not be tempted to 
eat too much, which, in every period of life, is the 
baneful source of innumerable diseases. To regulate 
the quantity is, I believe, much more material than 
the quality, of their food. It will contribute much 
to their health to bring them early to three or four 
regular meals in a day, without giving them any 
thing to eat in the intermediate space; because^ 
by continually throwing in new matter, the re- 
gular course of digestion is interrupted, the tone 
of the stomach weakened, and a bad chyle pro- 
duced. Water is the best liquor, and in all the 
little complaints they are incident to, water-gruel 
and abstinence are generally better remedies than 
medicine. Worms they will escape being troubled 
with, if they have but a small quantity of fruit, and 
that perfectly ripe; under which restrictions tbej 
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tauj T«7 nftlj be pennitted to bnie ■one cf tnrj 
kind in il> bbuihi. 

What I ban said with regard to the method of 
making Tery young childien peifeclly daanly, 
which » a Act I know to be undeniably tnia, 
prarea, beyiHid a doubt, that they are capable of 
undentaadiagBigng much earlier than it ia generally 
supposed; and by tlieie they may very aoon bv 
taught to know yonr meaning. The tempen of 
children are Trequently spoiled by the miMakca 
opinion, that Ihey are hardly intelligent creatoTci 
the first six manliis ; Tor the indulgence then giTeu 
them files an obatinacy that !■ afterwards with 
great difficulty, if erer, conquered. From the 
mamenc of their birth Ihey should be treated w 
rational creaturea; that is, with an eye to tbdi be- 
coming so. When awake, ibey should be kept in 
action, and continually talked to; the first will 
preserve the health of their bodies, and the last will 
bringfoTward their intellectual faculties amaaingly. 
By talking to tbera is not meant the noisy jargon 
generally used by nunea, which tends more to 
itupify than improve a child, — but the apealang 
distinct words iBlher in a low than a shrill voice, 
as BUpposiag them to understand. 

Of the person who has the care of a child, no 
other business should ever be expected. Ibe tims 
it would naturally sleep (and more sleep than 
nature requires will always be found injurious] is 
but barely sufficient for her necessary refreshment, 
if she properly discharges her office. J write not 
for those whose poverty obliges them to labour for 
the necessaries of lifc ; such are to be comiDended 
tot setting one child to rock another to rea^ at 
long as Ihey can be kept quiet, that their own 
hands may be more at liberty to provide for the 
maintenance of them all ; aiid such a degree u£ 
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tan M will keep their bodies dem and beeldiy, is 
all that ought to be expected from them, the for* 
maftion of the mind being quite out.of their sphere. 
Thisyott will think the principal thing to be attend- 
ed to, which, odd as it may sound, ought to com* 
menoe as early as their receiving nourishment. By 
this I mean, that erery thing should be done for 
Aem in a manner the least burdensome to them, 
ftlves, and the wants of nature so attentively sup. 
plied, as to give them no just cause of uneasiness ; 
for the fretfulness arising from neglect and mis- 
management is the first step towards souring the 
temper. Strange and absurd as this assertion per- 
haps may be thought, your own observation will, 
I dare say, hereafter convince you of its truth. 

Let us take a view of the unnatural manner in 
which infants are genotilly treated, and the variety 
cS needless torments they are made to undergo. 
The scene often commences by throwing at once 
the full blaze of day on their half-opened eyes ; or, 
if they make their first appearance in the night, 
Ignorance and curiosity give them equal torment^ 
by the help of a candle held to their faces : the 
extreme anguish of the aching right produces a cry 
of distress, which gains them the wished relief of 
obscurity, till the next curious person renews the 
torture. This scene perhaps may be repeated ten 
times in the first hour of a child's life, with exactly 
the same effects. When the painful operation of 
dressing commences, the covering is thoughtlessly 
at once taken from the child's face, a violent cry 
is immediately the consequence, and often con- 
tinued, by a succession of disagreeable sensations, 
for two hours, exclusive of a little intermission of 
rocking, when probably the loud discord of the 
nurse's voice, ignorantly exerted to quiet the lufk 
jfering babe's complaint, may give m much pain to 
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the tender auditory nerve, unKCUBtomed to the * 
vibration of sounda, bb Ihe uaiuual glare of light 
hod before imparted to the optic nene. Add to 
thia, the vaiietj of uneasj postures the iofiuit must 
be pluwd in, to get on, and come at to fasten, a 
mtillipUcity of separate garmentB, nilh the ridi- 
culouB cuBtom of giving a spoonful of a most 
nauseous mixture the first thing to be svallowed, 
and it will amount to an evident proof, (hat we 
have contrived to emplo; the first three or four 
hours of B child's life in giving aucceauve (onnent 
to eveij BOue, b; light, noise, medicine, and un- 
easy posilionB. 

When, after oil tbis pain and trouble, the poor 
creature is what the; call drest, ihe unnatuml 
confinement of its Umbi is a continual punishment, 
which can never be submitted to with ease, tbou^ 
it may in time be rendered by Custom nmre familiar. 
Of this there needs no other proof than die viaihlb 
and eitreme pleasure that all children discover < 
when stript of their encumbrances, Ihe content and 
satisfaction with which they stretch themselves, en- 
joying the freedom of voluntary motion, and the 
uneasiness and dislilie. if not fretfulness, always 
conspicuous the moment the restraint begins to be 
. renewed by putting on theii shackles. 

I am convinced, beyond a doubt, that to diese 
and other instances of our own mivnanagement, is 
wholly owing that coQtinnal crying of infants, 
which, from being cusltHDaiy. is cnoneooily sup- 
posed natural to them. Wai the pain of body, in- 
lUcted at the time by this misman^ement, die only 
ill consequence resulting fVom i^ that aiooe every 
feeling beait irould wi& to alleviate; yet Ihii is 
but a trifling consideration, compared to tbe more 
Injurious, and often irreparable effects, produced by 
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tbe ill impreHioo thui early made on the Bund. 
Peevishness is the first lesson tanght by the repeat- 
ed infliction of corporeal pain, and the frequent 
neglect of a proper attention to all the wants of 
nature^ or an opposition to them lurising fitan ig- 
norance or laziness. Obstinacy is the o flspriu g of 
successful peevishness ; that, confirmed by indul- 
gence during the two first years, takes too deep 
root to be eradicated vdthout the utmost difficulty, 
and the temper is often mined by die fruitless at- 
tempt Innumerable are the miscfaieft that flow 
from this wrong method of setting forward, by 
which in&nts are presently ascertained, that crying 
and fretfulness will tease the perscms about them 
into a compliance with their desires. 1 have seen 
children, not six months old, conscious of this 
power, and capable of exerting it with itmazing 
granny, to the obtaining every humoursome in- 
Tilination, the consequences of which are sufficiently 
obvious. 

Were these absurd customs exchanged for a more 
rational method of proceeding, the advantages 
would be inconceivably great 4>' few plain rules 
might be established, so equally suitable to every 
individual of the species in this first period of ex- 
istence, as not to admit the possibility of their 
being misapplied ; the first of these is, that the un- 
avoidable change of customs which must necessa- 
rily take place upon the entrance into a new world, 
should be introduced so gradually as to be scarcely 
perceptible, that repeated painful sensations pro- 
duced by them may not give an early turn to fret- 
fulness. After the first office is performed to the 
young stranger (during which great care should 
be taken to keep all light from the eyes), he should 
be suffered to lie quietly at least half an hour in the 
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nurse*s lap, wrapped in a warm flannel, and longer, 
if disposed to rest, before he is put to the trouble 
of dressing : light should then be let in by very 
slow degrees, and not more fully than is absolutely 
necessary fbr<*the purpose of dressing : the opera- 
tion need not take up five minutes, if the clothes be 
contrived in the manner already described ; and if 
made to sit easy, you will find the chUd bear it 
contentedly without any sort of complaint 

As the diief point to be regarded is, to avoid 
giving any needless cause of uneasiness, eveiy na- 
tural want should be carefully attended to and sup- 
plied, before it produces any painful sensation. All 
children will discover their desire of food, by mo. 
tions that plainly shew them to be seardiing for 
something ; these motions will be continued a con- 
siderable time without any cry, whidi is only Ihe 
consequence of repeated disappointments in this 
search : such signs from them should always be 
waited for, car^uU;^ observed, and immediately 
answered ; the offer of food, when not wanted, be- 
ing to the full OS teasing to infants as the delay of 
it when required. If f«l by hand, it should be out 
of a vessel that will hold as much as they can take 
at once, nothing being more unnatural, and tor- 
menting, than tibe feeding Uiem with a spoon that 
must be takoa every minute from their moutiis to 
be replenished* I have often thought, that a round 
flexible pipe mi^t be contrived, for the feeding 
dry-nursed children, full of small holes at the end, 
within w^iicfa inpe a piece of sponge might be placed, 
to stop the liquor from flowing out, unless pivssed 
or drawn by suction, and this pipe screwed to a spout 
•on the vessel which contains the liquor : some- 
thing of this kind would come much nearer \o the 
■method in which they receive the milk from cHe 
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breast, and such a pipe might remain in their 
mouths till they dropped asleep, or took their heads 
from it ; but, whether an instrument of this sort 
oould be made to answer, I know not. 

With regard to sleep, nature alone ought to dic- 
tate; nor should a nurse ever be suffered to lull a 
child to rest by rocking him in a cradle, whtdi 
they are too apt to do, and then leave him, till re. 
peiuted cries force them to resume the troublesome 
office of attendance. An infant, who is continu- 
ally played with, and talked to while awake^ will 
insensibly drop asleep in the nurse's lap : she may 
then lay him down and refresh herael^ but must 
carefully watch the moment of his waking; and take 
him up before there is time for any complaint, that 
the desired change of posture may not be procured 
by a cry of impatience : within a few wedos, not 
half the sleep will be required which was at €rst 
necessary. It will not be found difficult in a diort 
time so to divert « child by constant motion, as to 
keep him awake most part of the day : the sooner 
this can be made habitual the better, because^ he 
will then sleep quietly almost all the night, which 
is more beneficial to the child, and much less fati- 
guing to the nurse. 

Children thus managed, whose natural wants are 
alwajrs observed and properly supplied, will never 
cry unless from some accidental illness ; and then 
not violently, but rather in a mournful tone : at 
such times, no particular efforts should be used 
to quiet them; no lamentations expressed by a 
change of voice in those about them ; but exactly 
the same method pursued of varying Uieir posture, 
observing only to move them gently; because the 
little^complaintB they are incident to, are of a sort 
that may sometimes be increased by those quick 
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' r, that naj be OBM- 
tiirned, pUjing witli ud talking to them u mml, 
wilbout ahewing the lent appearance of pi^. wfaidi 
in all cues ii eitremel; injurioui. The pain occa- 
nonad b; enttiiig of teeth, would, I beliere, be 
nmch lees wnr^ if the use of the coral was ba- . 
tddied ; became nibbiag tbe guma tend* onlr to 



ftunge of tbe teeth mora diffletUt, 

Though every natural want ougbt to be insUntlf 
leliered, thoae of fancy and humour ibould nerer, 
on any occaaion, be indulged ; a rattle ahould bs 
given them oi early aa they ate able to divert tham> 
■elre* tridi It, and other little toy* looa added-Jbr 
variety ia necsnary to tbeLr amiuement. llieae 
playthings ihould be often changed by the uune, 
for, when the novdly wean o^ the entertainniant 
ceasei: but the humounome iticlitiation, which 
,makei diildren reach eagerly aAer every thing they 
■ee, milst nerei be complied with ; on the contiaiy, 
whenerer they Mretch out their banda impatientl]/ 
after any thing, though one of their own toya, it 
■honld be refused them with a grave iteady face, oo- . 
oompaniad by the plain word*, No, you muit not have 
it yet : the meaning of this they will very eoon to 
tboraughly compt^ieDd, aa to be immediately con* 
teutad on receiring ludi an antwer, even long be- 
fore thay ara auppoaed to undentand language. 
Fran the fltat Ibq' aboiditt mi eraiy oeea^oih he 
^oken to in diia pUn, dialinet nMmiari but nem 
InaloudorahrillTmea] by wfaidi meanatbeywDl 
know erery thing you aay, whilst incapolue of 
' farming any articuUte sound tttemaelTea. 

I have seen children thus managed, always quiet, 
good-humoured, id>edieat, and as intelligenC at 
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four mon^ old, m tbey otually are at a year and 
a quarter; and I am certain that it will be foand 
tbe sorest means of either dierishing a good natural 
disposition, or correcting a bad one, and will lay 
the best foundation to be aftibrwards worked upoo. 

These, my dear Ixmisa, are all the invwiabfe 
rules I can recollect, that are equally suitable to 
every child, and may be put in practice to all in* 
tets, not only without any possibility of injury, but 
with an absolute certainty of bdng- serviceable. 
When their natural propensities, ppediq>ositions, or 
inherent turn of tonper can be discovered, by these 
the treatment of them must be solely regulated ; 
and, as they are hardly ever found to be exactly 
the same in any two instances, there is no possi. 
bility of forming a system that can be- of general 
use. It is then the part of every sensible and pru- 
dent mother to regard attentively the different ten- 
dencies of her children, so as to be aUe to form 
her plan of education suitable to each. 

To one, emulation is useful; to another, the 
suppression of it absolutely necessary : some dis- 
positions require constant encouragement as a spur 
to action ; others, a continual check upon their acti- 
vity : with one, gentle and alluriog methods will suc- 
ceed best ; with another, severity and threats. These 
can only be regulated by such a close observation, 
as will prove the utility of either method to each 
individual; aad, where a mother discharges this 
important oiHce properly (which for the first six 
years belongs wholly to her), I believe one may 
venture to say, the children will generally turn out 
well; for to ignorance, or neglect, in this eariy 
period, I am convinced, is owing almost all the 
capital errors in the conduct of succeeding life. 

I know not whether one other general rule might 
not be added-«viz. That beating -can never be of 
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be doubttiil. 

Wben 70U become a mother, if ;ou will put the 
tnediod bere proposed in practice, I will Tonture 
to emwer for iu luccess : the greateit difficulty it 
to Bnd a mine IbM will punctuBlly obey the direc- 
liona givea when out of your sight ; and thit U a 
point of the utmost consequence, as on s perfect 
steadiuess and eiul equality of behaTiour, depend 
all the advanlagea accruing trota the method. 

Whatever may be your own inclination, such is 
your «tuation in life, and such the customs of the 
world you must hve in, that it will not be in your 
power -to hare your children alwayi mth yon. 
Should you suckle tbem, they will be brought to 
you only at stated times, and left at others to the 
cue of a seiTsnt. The main pmnt to he i^arded 
in ibe choice of such a servant is, that sort of Cdeli^ 
which may be depended on to pay a strict obedience 
to all your orders, without ever subilitutiDg her 
own opinion in the room of the directions given, 
which moat of them are too tpt to do : this ii a 
matter of so much coosequwwe, that it will be 
niceiaary 10 keep a close watch over her, till you 
are certain she may be safely tiuited. 

All the parts of your duty, my dear Louisa, 
have been hitherto so well discharged, that I batu 
not the least doubt of the proprielv of your conij^uct 
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THE END. 
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